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IT —CEARDON- PAR 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


LoRD ONSLOw is inclined to deprecate the idea that his house can 
properly be regarded as one of the ‘“‘ Famous Homes of Sport.” 
Being situated in Surrey it is of course natural that hunting should 
not be associated with it as it is with Belvoir, Badminton, Brocklesby, 
and other notable centres of the chase; nor is it to be pretended that 
the shooting approaches the celebrity of Holkham, Elveden, and 
other estates which figure prominently in the history of the gun. 
But Clandon has been chosen, comparatively limited though its fame 
may be, for a reason which I think will be recognised as sound after 
a perusal of the following pages; for nowhere else, it may be said, 
is all-round sport practised and pursued in a more sportsmanlike 
manner. Hunting, racing, shooting, fishing, falconry have occupied 
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the keen attention of the present Earl or his predecessors; the 
mention of driving naturally recalls the name of the notable ‘‘ Tommy 
Onslow ”—the friend of the Princ> Regent and one of the witnesses 
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to his marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert—and the new Minister of 
Agriculture is a member of the Coaching and Four-in-Hand Clubs ; 
golf is played on the estate, and I believe the links rank high—in 
the list of those, at any rate, that are not found on the sea shore ; 
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motors now have their place in the stable; a few years since Lord 
Onslow made an excursion to the Rocky Mountains in quest of big 
game; indeed, glancing through the twenty-six subjects which have 
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been treated in the Badminton Library, with the exception of 

yachting, swimming, sea-fishing, and rowing, I find none that may 

not be said to have some connection with Clandon ; for as regards 

mountaineering, during his Governorship of New Zealand Lord 
Asa 
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Onslow climbed many a peak in the ‘‘Southern Alps,” to say 
nothing of visits to Switzerland and the journey to the Rocky 
Mountains just mentioned. : 

The family was not originally seated at Clandon. It was the 
boast of Tommy Onslow’s great-grandfather that he could drive from 
the Sussex. border to Old Windsor without being off his own 
property, and his principal home was on the other side of the range 
of hills from that on which Clandon now stands. But the soil was 
a heavy clay, and the Baron, declaring that he did not mind having 
to use four horses for his travelling carriage, that being right and 
proper, but disliked having to employ six, sought out a new site. 
About this time, early in the eighteenth century, an Italian architect 
named Leoni was commissioned to design several great houses in 
England; the present Clandon was one of them; Moor Park and 
Hothfield, in Kent, which rather closely resembles Clandon, were 
others; and the present building was finished in 1731. One of the 
features is the entrance hall, which is a cube of 4o feet. Great care 
was lavished on the interior, and the sculptor Rysbrack, a leading 
man of his day, carved two beautiful chimney-pieces representing a 
sacrifice to Diana and a sacrifice to Bacchus, of both of which, as 
well as of the ceiling, illustrations are here given. One of the bed- 
rooms on the ground floor is supposed to be the walking place of a 
ghost. The Princesse de Lamballe, a close friend of. Marie 
Antoinette, was staying at Clandon when the unhappy Queen was 
made a prisoner. Faithful and devoted, she hastened to Her 
Majesty’s side, and shared her fate on the guillotine, two or three 
days after leaving Surrey. So the story runs; but I have stayed 
often at Clandon without seeing a sign of her. When Lord Onslow 
was in New Zealand the ghost scare was restarted, and the tenants 
wanted the Psychical Society to send down and investigate the 
‘‘phenomena,”’ but the old French ghost appears to have been in 
reality nothing but a mischievous young English servant. 

It need scarcely be said perhaps that the seat of the Onslows 
was always famous for hospitality, and amongst other notable 
guests was Evelyn, the diarist, who described his visit to the place, 
‘“‘ where was much company and such an extraordinary feast as I had 
hardly seen at any gentleman’s table. What madeit more remark- 
able was that there was not any thing save what his estate about it 
did afford, as venison, rabbits, hares, pheasants, partridges, quails, 
poultrie, all sorts of fowle in season from his owne decoy neere his 
house, and all sorts of fresh fish. After dinner we went to see sport 
at the decoy, where I never saw so many herons.”’ 

Guildford Park, a portion of the domain, was an old Royal 
chase in the days of Henry II., where it is on record “‘ there was 
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plentiful deer’; and just outside Clandon Park is Merrow Down, 
the old-world life of which Rudyard Kipling lately recalled in one of 
the poems published in his delightful ‘‘ Just So Stories ” :— 


There runs a road by Merrow Down— 
A grassy tract to-day it is— 

An hour out of Guildford town, 
Above the river Wey it is. 


Here, when they heard the horse bells ring, 
The ancient Britons dressed and rode 
To watch the dark Phcenicians bring 
Their goods along the Western road. 
* * * 
The beavers built in Broadstonebrook, 
And made a swamp where Bramley stands, 
And bears from Shere would come and look 
At Taffimai where Shamley stands. 


It may be incidentally remarked that one of the sources of pride 
attaching to the Onslow family is that it has supplied three great 
Speakers to the House of Commons; but it is as a home of sport 
that Clandon is being here considered, and in this respect the name 
of Tommy Onslow, son of George, the first Earl, occupies a prominent 
place. Everyone knows the quatrain which was placed between the 
familiar picture— 

What can Tommy Onslow do ? 

He can drive a coach-and-two. 


Can Tommy Onslow do no more ? 
Yes, he can drive a coach-and-four. 


In Wraxall’s Reminiscences he says of Tommy Onslow, “‘ His 
predominant passion was driving four-in-hand. He passed the 
whole day in his phaeton, and sacrificed every object to the gratifica- 
tion of that ‘ignoble ambition,’ as he himself called it when speaking 
to me on the subject. He would stop, descend from his phaeton, and 
interest me by reciting a couplet or lampoon.”’ 

Her Majesty Queen Charlotte, and the Princesses her daughters, 
are said to have ‘‘delighted in his society and his often classical, 
though not always decorous, verses.” A manuscript book of these 
is one of the possessions of Clandon, and shows the writer as a 
man of cultivation and a very neat hand at a rhyme; but it was an 
out-spoken age in which Tommy lived, the lack of what is now 
regarded as decorum is not to be-denied, and after carefully looking 
through the book for a quotable specimen of his muse I have come 
to the conclusion that perhaps the poems had better be allowed to 
remain in manuscript. ‘‘ This noted gentleman was so skilful a 
whip,” one of his contemporaries states, “that he might be daily 
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seen in the high spring of fashion picking his way, four-in-han , 
in and out, amidst the crowded cavalcade of Bond Street, driving 
to a hair’s breadth. The feats of the charioteers of antiquity have 
survived in the lyrics of the poets. We only want a British Homer 
to do justice to the merits of such a native whip.” 

I have lighted on a reference to him in Cobbett’s “‘ Rural Rides”’ : 
‘Lord Onslow,” the outspoken Radical notes, ‘lives in Merrow. 
This is the man who for so many years was famous as a driver of 
four-in-hand. He has the character of being a very good landlord. 
I know he called me a ‘damned Jacobin’ once, several years ago, 
only, I presume, because I was labouring to preserve to him the 
means of still driving four-in-hand, while he and others like him, 
and their yeomanry-cavalry, were working hard to defeat my wishes 
and endeavours.” Being a good landlord was not necessarily a 
paying game, as is shown by another extract: ‘‘ They say here that 
some little time back his lordship, who at any rate had the courage 
to retrench in all sorts of ways, was at Guildford in a gig with one 
horse at the very moment when Spicer, the stockbroker, who was 
Chairman of the Committee for prosecuting Lord Cochrane, came 
rattling in witb four horses and a couple of outriders. They relate 
an observation made by his lordship which may or may not be true, 
and which therefore I shall not repeat.” This is rather a pity, for 
the poetical lord was in the habit of expressing himself with vigour, 
neatness, and point, and one would like to have heard what he had 
to say on the subject: 

In the eighteenth century Guildford Races were among the 
chief meetings of the year. In an old history of Guildford it is 
related that George I. ‘‘ gave a plate of a hundred guineas, and 
from that time till thirty years ago (1780) the races were very much 
frequented by strangers as well as all the gentry of the county. At 
Guildford were bull and cock fights, and the usual accompaniments 
of the sport.”” Racing was not enough to occupy the old turfites, 
and a main of cocks was an almost inevitable item at every promi- 
nent meeting. The cards of six or seven races a day, which are now 
the rule, were then unknown—that is perhaps why men who went 
racing wanted something else to amuse them. Our ancestors were 
contented with more modest entertainment as regarded the cancel 
card, and the chief events of a week’s sport were the King’s Plate of » 
a hundred guineas on Whit Tuesday, the Town Plate of £50 on 
Wednesday, anda Subscription Plate of £50 on Thursday ; a few 
matches and an occasional sweepstake making up the programme. 
But Guildford was an important fixture. Thus in Mr. Taunton’s 
book of ‘“‘ Famous Horses” we find that in 1794 Grey Trentham, 
after having won at Newmarket, Brighton, Egham, Epsom, and 
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elsewhere, carried off the King’s Plate at Guildford. Waxy, a bay 
son of Pot-8-os, from whom such animals as Touchstone, New- 
minster, Hermit, Lord Clifden, Orlando, Stockwell, Doncaster, 
memomeote Ormonde, Orme, Blair Athol, Caller Ou, Lord Lyon, 
Minting, Isinglass, and Ladas are descended, earned reputation at 
Guildford, as well as at Newmarket and Salisbury. Ditto, a son 
of Lord Derby’s Derby winner, Sir Peter, and himself the victor 
at Epsom in 1803, won the King’s Plate at Guildford, four mile 
heats, two years afterwards. The owners of Clandon sent forth 
champions to race on the borders of their park, one of the best 
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of them having been Victorious. ‘‘ This excellent horse,” we read, 
‘won eight £50 Plates in one year, an instance not known before.” 
Evidently this was thought a great thing in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and the owner of Victorious would surely have 
opened his eyes to read of Donovan winning nearly £39,000 as a 
three-year-old, Flying Fox winning £37,415, and Diamond Jubilee 
close on £30,000, or Isinglass with £31,498 to his credit as a four- 
year-old, part of the £57,455 which he secured in the eleven races 
he won out of the twelve in which he started during his career. 
There is, as most readers are aware, very little fox-hunting in 
the neighbourhood of Clandon; but in the year before the Battle 
of Waterloo the Vicars of Send and Woking, both members of the 
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Onslow family, were keen sportsmen, and started the Ripley and 
Knaphill Harriers, which still survive. But there were plenty of 
hares and enough country to cover, and the then Earl set up 
another pack of his own. There have been lapses in the continuity 
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of both packs, but in the eighties the present Earl revived them, 
_~abandoning, however, the costume which would have been regarded 
as rather startling: a long green velvet coat, elaborately decorated 
with gold braid, being the attire of master, huntsman, and 
whippers-in. I chanced to be at Clandon when the pack—borrow- 
ing the title of Ripley and Knaphill from its original sponsors— 
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were about to be re-started, and an old coat was discovered in 
a chest. Lord Onslow’s brother-in-law, Mr. Herbert Gardner, 
now Lord Burghclere, contemplated the garment with affected 
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admiration, and suggested that it would do excellently well it 
only the name of the pack were altered. ‘‘The O.B. Harriers,” 
he thought, would be a most appropriate title, the initials, he 
explained, being intended to stand for Opéra Bouffe. A more 
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modest turn-out was, however, adopted, and until Lord Onslow 
went to take up the Governorship of New Zealand the hounds 
showed excellent sport, occasionally with hares, more frequently 
with deer, both of which they hunted with equal zest. 

A melancholy incident occurred prior to this period. A well- 
known Master of Hounds was shooting at Clandon, and seeing a 
brown thing moving in the bramble bush, snapped what at the time 
he regarded as a lucky shot; for he had no doubt it was a hare 
until someone went to pick it up and the discovery made that he, 
an M.F.H., had slain a very fine dog fox. Accidents will happen, 
but this-is rather a sad one to have happened to a Master of 
Hounds. In the time of the late Lord, the harriers were bred with 
great care, the owner of Clandon working to this end in conjunction 
with the then Lord Pembroke. The hounds were rather small, but 
remarkable for quality, and earned a high reputation, their per- 
formances justifying their appearance. 

The then Earl was very ardent in pursuit of the sport; hares 
were bred in the Warren, and there were hatches in the wall so 
that they could be driven out as they were wanted. He had a 
huntsman, who might, with a little luck, have become a rich man. 
After a good day his lordship used to be so delighted with his ser- 
vant’s skill that he was accustomed to add a codicil to his will 
leaving him fifty pounds. It is not known whether the temporarily 
fortunate man was always informed of this, and whether, if so, he 
calculated the money that was accruing to him; and the calculation 
indeed must have been rather complicated, for after a disappointing 
hunt the bequest of fifty pounds was occasionally scratched out. It 
happened most unfortunately for him that one day everything went 
wrong. The hounds could do nothing; the Earl went home ina 
furious temper, sat down, and added to Ne will the angry sentence, 
‘“‘T revoke all legacies to that foolish huntsman.” And by evil 
chance he was shortly afterwards taken ill and died, so that the 
poor fellow got nothing. 

The shooting at Clandon has always been varied and interest- 
ing; though, of course, as time goes on, as houses spring up and 
improved agriculture makes its way, fhe variety decreases. As 
lately as 1877 Lord Onslow shot thirty couple of snipe on Colony 
Bog, now the seat of the Guards’ Camp at Pirbright ; and on Chob- 
ham Ridges black game was indigenous—one might often have seen 
fifteen or twenty on the wing at the same time, and every possible 
care was taken to preserve them, the hens never being killed; but 
they have all now disappeared. One year there was an influx of 
Norfolk plover; and a few woodcock might always be reckoned 
upon. Wood-pigeons are fond of the park, and within a stone’s 
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throw of the house a few may generally be secured with a little luck 
and a good deal of care. 

To some extent, of course, covert and partridge shooting have 
similarities wherever pursued; but at the same time there are vast 
differences, not exactly between the methods employed, but between 
the way in which the shoots are managed and arranged. It has been 
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admitted that the hunting one finds in the Shires cannot be looked 
for in Surrey, though I may incidentally add that from a centre 
half way between Croydon and Redhill I found it possible some 
years ago to hunt six days a week, and moreover there was a fair 
amount of choice as to where one would go, within reach being the 
Old Surrey (the pack the immortal Mr. Jorrocks followed) ; the Surrey 
Union, which I have met at the Epsom Grand Stand, the gathering 
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forming a curious contrast to the scene usually associated with it ; 
the Burstow; the Surrey Staghounds, whose kennels were within a 
mile of the house where I used to stay; and on occasions the 
West Kent. But this is digression. Surrey, needless to repeat, is 
not High Leicestershire, nor, as regards partridge shooting, is it the 
cream of Norfolk or Suffolk; but it is far from being a bad part- 
ridge country, and its picturesqueness on the Clandon estate, with 
views over wooded and well-watered landscape, the heights of the 
Hog’s Back in the distance, lends it a special charm of its own. 
Lord Onslow’s official duties keep him invariably busy; it is not 
too much to say that there is no more diligent and persistent 
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worker in England than the new Minister of Agriculture, the late 
Under Secretary for the Colonies who shared Mr. Chamberlain’s 
labours and effectually filled his place during his absence in South 
Africa (the flippant impertinences of Sir Edward Strachey on this 
head received their merited castigation from the hands best qualified 
to inflict it), notwithstanding that business-like method enables 
him to avoid waste of time. The consequence, however, is very 
serious diminution of leisure, and, it not being possible for him to 
shoot over the whole of his property, much of it has of late years 
been let. 

When formerly able to devote himself to it the shooting was 
a model of system. An excellent head-keeper supervised every- 
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thing; under-keepers were responsible for allotted districts; and 
when the limits of one of these was reached, he was found, in green 
velvet coat and red waistcoat, waiting to take charge so far as the 
business of sport was left in his hands. Unfortunately, the Game 
Books have been mislaid, and I cannot therefore make the extracts 
from them that I had hoped to give, but I recollect a certain 
Ist of September when I had the privilege of being one of, I think, 
three guns who started with the hope of a hundred brace. So far 
as I remember that total was not quite reached; for the day was of 
tropical heat, we did not cover all the ground we had intended to 
compass, and some time, I am reminded, was lost in looking round 
at intervals and waiting for a pony who bore on his back a supply of 
most seductively cooling drink. Sixty brace to two guns has been 
a not exceptional bag, and what man not bent on the hateful task, 
so destructive to real sport, of making records can desire more? 
Here are a few bags, not in any way remarkable, but just showing 
the fairly average sport. On Merrow Down, seven guns, 255 phea- 
sants, 262 rabbits, 10 hares, 4 partridges, 2 woodcock, and 2 various. 
In Clandon Coverts, 522 pheasants, 46 rabbits, 52 hares, 4 part- 
ridges, 4 woodcock, 2 various: seven guns. In the Home Coverts, 
655 pheasants, 35 rabbits, 3 hares, 2 partridges, 5 woodcock, and 
5 various: also seven guns. 

Lord Onslow himself is an excellent shot both with gun and 
rifle, as he is an excellent horseman and an excellent whip—the 
handling of his dark browns affords a lesson to more pretentious 
drivers—performing his work in each case in the quietly un- 
obtrusive style that is characteristic of him. There seems to be 
nothing remarkable about the performance until you watch and 
note how seldom the birds escape, and also how cleanly they are 
killed, with what absence of effort he makes his way over a 
country after hounds, or controls his team. So in covert shooting, 
there are none of the puzzled debates as to where it will be best to 
go next, and in what direction the woods shall be driven. The sub- 
ject has been carefully thought out, and a definite scheme is followed: 
if deviated from the reason for the change is sure to be sound. No 
one who has had the privilege of shooting at Clandon will deny its 
claim to be regarded as a home of sport. Silk jackets no more 
flutter over the old Guildford racecourse; indeed, it is many years 
since horses galloped over the turf where, as we have seen, equine 
reputations were once made; but the shooting here is particularly 
fascinating. The walled warren is on the side of the hill above the 
old course, with coverts beyond it; on the other side of the track 
where Grey Trentham and Sir Peter won cups is a gorsey common. 
The rabbits are driven out of the woods, and one gets sporting 
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chances at them as they scuttle across the old course to find refuge 
in the furze and ferns beyond, from which they are again presently 
driven to their burrows in the wood—if they are fortunate enough to 
reach home and live to run another day. Hares have diminished 
ereatly in numbers, but a few still generally swell the bag. LE De 
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beaters wear smocks, on each of which a number is stencilled, so 
that every man knows his proper place in the line. 

The ducks at Clandon afford admirable sport, as will be suggested 
by a picture here given of them when disturbed and about to rise 
from one of the little lakes inthe park. They are reared on the downs. 
and not brought to their watery habitations till what may be called 
middle life in a duck, and they are found to remain constant to their 
new resting places. Of these little lakes there are two—between 
them is erected the Maori house, also here shown, which was brought 
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back by Lord Onslow as a memorial of his Governorship of New 
Zealand. Nearthis quaint building the guns usually take their stand, 
and the ducks, driven from one sheet of water, fly and circle high 
overhead. If, holding well forward, one gets in two barrels, and a 
couple of the birds turn over and come down with a thud, the sensa- 
tion to the shooter is singularly pleasing, and he has the satisfaction 
of feeling that the ducks can never know what has happened to 
them ! 

Trout are bred systematically, and the result is that fish of 7 lb. 
and 8 lb. are obtained in the waters which are the homes of the duck. 
The breeding was started in 1882. The small fry are put into the 
lowest of the ponds, and transferred as they grow. 

In the house are many trophies of Lord Onslow’s success with 
the rifle during his Rocky Mountains expedition; but to dwell on 
the pursuit of big game in America would not perhaps be quite 
pertinent to the subject of Clandon asa home of sport. His lord- 
ship is a constant visitor to Lurd Breadalbane’s delightful Scottish 
residence, Black Mount, and has most kindly promised, I may add, 
to contribute a description of that resort, so fascinating to the 
sportsman, to the series of which this paper is the second instal- 
ment. The deer on the pony’s back here shown is a Black Mount 
stag, which Lord Onslow obtained there last year. 
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BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


OnE of the tritest sayings of the period is that the Motor Car has 
come, and come to stay. This fact being once admitted, as it 
is admitted by everyone whether he or she like it or no, the question 
which arises is ‘‘ What are you going to do with it now that it 7s 
here?”’ The answer to this so far would seem to be ‘‘ Drive it as 
hard and as fast and as far as youcan.”’ Toa person of a reflective 
mind this would appear to be rather a distorted view to take of the 
duty in the social economy which this novel and ingenious me- 
thod of locomotion should necessarily fulfil, and whilst considering 
some aspects of this matter, let us for a few moments endeavour to 
preserve our common sense. The motor car runs on the roads, and 
on the roads it will have to run probably for a century, certainly for 
our time. If any enthusiast labours under the magnificent hallucina- 
tion that the County Councils of to-day are not only willing but eager 
to raise large sums in order to provide (for nothing) perfectly smooth, 
dustless, flintless, dogless tracks on which the mechanical carriage 
may be propelled at tremendous speeds in the interests of the well- 
to-do, we feel within ourselves that there is always the chance of 
the ratepayer, poor feeble creature, offering some small but fatal objec- 
tion to such a scheme, in which case it would probably fall to the 
ground. To listen to the modern motoring hot-head one would 
conceive that there is one use and one only for the horseless vehicle 
—to fly and tear and rush, to blow the horn, to clear the road. 
‘“‘Speed”’ in the engine, “‘life” in the tyres, such the motorist demands, 
and such he gets; but it never seems to have struck anyone that 
what he really needs is an ice-bag on the nape of his neck and ten 
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grains of bromide of potassium three times a day to quiet him. 
So long as agriculture remains what it is, so long as roads run 
between fields and are bounded by hedgerows, so long will horses, 
carts, and other impedimenta be encountered upon them, and will 
have to be reckoned with. A good motor is a land yacht, and its 
chief charm is that it enables you to go where you like. You can 
‘pull out for the open road,” free to all, but if the special motor 
road were actually constructed, one would be no better off than 
in a railway train, and one would travel neither so fast nor so 
cheaply. | 

It is a considerable strain to drive a car for long even at twenty 
miles an hour. It means constant slowing down for corners and 
for side roads; one eye is stolidly fixed on the centre of the road 
about fifty yards ahead, another eye looks out further on to see what 
is coming in a general way as regards country, and a sort of third 
eye or sense is divided between trying to read sign-posts as they 
flash past and in endeavouring to discern the presence of the police, 
but one eye at least remains staring at the road as if it would pene- 
trate its crust. 

When the bicycle craze first struck us quite an abnormal state 
of things existed as regards speed. The worthy maker who con- 
descended to sell usa machine for about £30 is with us to-day 
selling some of us motor cars. His talk was then of how Mr. Such- 
a-one rode thirty miles an hour on the duplicate of the article we 
bought ; it is now as to how Monsieur Un Tel drove a car not quite so 
eood as the one he is willing to let us have at £1,000 from Paris to 
Berlin in record time. If any person to-day set out to ride thirty 
miles in the sixty minutes, would ten people step across the road 
to see him do it? I doubt it. With cyclists speed is dead, or, as 
the votary of the wheel would express it, “off.” The bicycle has 
found its real level as a cheap and comfortable means of progress, 
it is at any rate not quite outside the bounds of possibility that the 
motor car may do the same, and what one may imagine will be then 
in demand will be a car that is absolutely trustworthy, about twice 
as quick as carriage traffic, and that will be able to stand a certain 
amount of neglect. Signs of impending sanity are however mani- 
festing themselves slowly but surely. The editor of the leading 
motor journal, in the issue of 16th May, actually speaks of ‘“‘ mon- 
strous speed machines capable of any speed up to sixty or seventy 
miles an hour,” and from such a source the use of this adjective 
‘‘monstrous”’ is indeed significant, being as it is an exact and 
luminous definition of many a bold millionaire’s ridiculous plaything 
of to-day. 

The present writer has not, unfortunately, as so many writers 
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on motor topics have, the gift of prophecy; but he ventures to sur- 
mise that the 12 to 20 horse-power car, according to the weight to be 
carried, will be the usual work-a-day article even for the wealthy, 
with thirty to thirty-five miles per hour the limit of speed at the very 
outside. Where the real value of an efficient and inexpensive car 1s 
at present chiefly manifested is in the home of the man of moderate 
means, who kept one or two horses at the most and found even 
those a serious expense, which, however, he was bound to sustain if 
he was to live in comfort at any distance fromatown. He abolishes 
these, keeps a motor car, and the whole position is promptly changed. 
A mile more or less from the town or station merely means to him 
an extra three minutes on the journey thither; there is no longer 
any hesitation about the mare going out because she has a cough or 
the grey horse suffering from one of the innumerable ills to which 
horseflesh is heir. The coachman either learns to drive a motor as 
so many do, or else he departs, and a smart lad takes his place; the 
twenty miles drive out and back is an ordinary daily incident. Wet 
or fine the car goes and comes, a boon and a blessing to all who use 
it. It requires looking after, but not nearly so much as one would 
imagine, and if the owner has time once a day, say while he smokes 
a pensive pipe, to take off the ‘‘bonnet” from the engine, look at 
the moving parts, feeling them with an old pair of gloves on, to keep 
his hands clean the while, he will very soon see if anything requires 
adjusting; for it is just this daily ‘“‘look round” that is the main 
factor in keeping it in the best running order. 

In cases of illness in the country the value of a motor is simply 
inestimable. I remember an occurrence which will exemplify 
this. The wife of a man I knew well, also a motor owner, was 
suddenly stricken down. The doctor quickly arrived ; his order was 
to fetch a nurse at once. Six miles away was the nurses’ institute, 
but one was in the house in an hour; soon two more nurses were 
wanted, and they were quickly brought. Four times, five times, six 
times a day the doctor would come; he was alert and watchful for 
every turn of the illness. The motor was always at hand. Much 
ice was needed: the man fetched it by the hundredweight in the 
motor. The Old Man with the Scythe came close and at length 
beat hard upon the door. The three nurses with two relatives, five 
brave and resourceful women, held the door against him. The 
operating surgeon was required: he came from a great distance, the 
motor bringing him from the station with the anesthetist. Again 
he came, and yet once again—always the motor for him punctually 
to catch his train when his work was done. The master of the house 
kept the nurses going by taking them by turns for long drives in the 
fresh air, and many things did he bring from the town six miles 
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away. The motor never failed him; if it had shown any sort of 
tendency to go wrong in any way he kept enough spare parts under 
the seat to stock a shop, but he never needed them. 

The cloud lifted as such clouds at times mysteriously do. Mirrors 
were arranged so that from the sick bed could be seen the motor 
going in and out carrying nurses and children, and the man, with 
now a cheerful grin upon his erstwhile dejected face, I saw waving 
his hat as he went by the window. I helped him to carry his 
patient down into the garden amidst general family rejoicing. ‘ Ah, 
if it was only to have a drive,” she said to me with a wistful smile; 
but at last after many weeks it came—the great occasion. The 
motor was sparkling and glittering with new paint and varnish, the 
man had ‘‘ ground in” his valves and tuned everything up, and care- 
fully was the invalid propped up with many cushions. Out from 
the still valley they ascended away over the rustling hill-tops to the 
flat stretches on the plateau beyond; the warm summer wind beat 
in their faces as quickly they sped along, until anon they returned. 
There was another light in her eye, the colour had deepened on her 
cheek, and I think there were other throbbings beyond the throbbings 
of the sturdy little engine which seemed to me to know that it had 
had no ordinary task. Will they ever forget that drive, they twain ? 
I trow not! 

So much for the motor car in a question of life and death; but 
there is more for it to do, for not yet in sucha case has it ceased 
from its beneficent functions. How grey and dull is the life of many 
a woman, or of a man either for that matter, when slowly returning 
to complete health after illness! Not so here: shopping; social 
duties, or even a blow of sea air all come within its compass. I have 
even seen my friend carrying little dainties in it to the sick, who are 
perhaps suffering as his patient once did. Recently, when after a 
hurried breakfast the rest of her party had started for Ascot only to 
arrive there after several changes of trains, she set out for the same 
attractive destination later on with her good man in the motor car, 
and in it did she punctually arrive, after a pleasant cross-country 
journey, well before the others. From her own front door to the 
racecourse, fifteen miles without a stop, took them little over an 
hour, and gay and debonnaire I saw her on the Lawn chatting with 
her friends. Is there any reader of this humble little essay who 
perhaps finds that his nerve is failing him in the hunting field, or 
recognises that he and his wife are no longer so young as they were, 
and that he needs some other recreation beyond an occasional round 
of golf? Let such a one, I say, procure a sensible motor car, and 
let him find a new joy in life as he fares far afield in rural Eng- 


land or Scotland, perhaps even on the continent of Europe. For 
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insomnia it is an absolute cure—the only real objection to it is that 
it gives one too good an appetite. 

The ‘‘ motor boy” in a small country house is a new evolution, 
and we have not heard much of him as yet. I find my particular 
specimen to be a well of valuable information. Yesterday he was 
vigorously polishing the panels of the car with a suspiciously clean 
leather, hissing loudly the while as if to the manner born. To 
him enters Maria, the parlour-maid, and I listen to the ensuing 
dialogue :— 

‘**?Ere, Shoffore, where d’ye’ git that leather ?”’ 

“’Ullo, Merire, ain’t it a beastly mornin’. I’m just a-gettin’ 
th’ moter ready fur the start ter-morrer. I’m a-goin’ ter take 
°em down to the Noo Forrist. Reckon you wishes you was a 
comin’? ” 

‘“Garn! they’re a-goin’, but you ain’t. I ’eard ’em say so when 
I wuz a-waitin’ at dinner.” 7 

‘‘Me not a-goin’! Look ’ere, M’rire, tell us what they did say 
you ain’t a bad sort reelly, tho’ yer do walk out with a grum. 
I arsk you, ain’t it my car? It ’ud be crool—’’ 

‘‘ Never mind about crool, where d’ye git that— ?”’ 

“°F wouldn’t git far ’thout th’ pleece a-pinchin’ of ’im if I 
don’t go. ’Ere! what did they say?” 

‘Well, I wuz a-handin’ round the purtaters and ’ee sez, ‘I 
suppose we shall ’ave to take that infernal boy?’ and she sez, ‘I 
dunno’,’ she sez, ‘ wherever we’re a-going to put ’im,’ she sez. ‘I’m 
a-goin’ to set alongside of you,’ she sez, ‘ and there'll bea good bit of 
luggidge in the tonno. There’s my porkmantel and your ole bullock 
trunk, and me noo dressin’ bag and the cammerer, and the lunch- 
barskit, and some petrole,’ she sez, ‘and we'll ’ave to ’ave the cover 
over the lot in case it rains,’ she sez, ‘so we can’t ’ave no Shoffores 
in there tramplin’ on things with their dirty boots. ’Adn’t ’ee 
better stop ’ome and ’elp the gardener pull the lawn mower?’ No, 
Orgustus, you ain’t a-goin’. Where d’ye git—?” 

“Lor, M’rire, your ony a gal and you don’t know nothin’! If 
you read about them racin’ moters and see the picturs, you’d know 
all the driver ’as ter do is ter set there and drive; but the experk, 
ee sets on the step, and that’s where I’m a-goin ter set—no lawn 
mower fer me. I ’ates that gardener! Th’ docter’s boy ’ee wuz 
down there and ’ee sez thish yer Noo Forrist is all full o’ dorgs and 
wolves and wild bores. ’Oos ter look after ’er when ’ee gets out ter 
take them fortygrarfs ? D’y’ear about that docter’s boy ? They wuz 
a-going thro’ Leather’ed, and ’fore ’ee starts I tell ’im where the 
pleece is. Two of ’em stands outside lookin’ sutthink like labrers, 
but not much, their boots is too clean, and when a moter comes 
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along th’ one with th’ red ’air ’ee scratches ’is nose, and then t’other 
one ’ee snicks off a stop watch in ‘is trousis pockit, and if they’re 
a-going over a crawl they’re ketched. What does ’ee do? Some 
gal starts a-winkin’ at ’im and ’ee fergits all about the slops and lets 
th’ docter drive bung into ’em. Calls isself a shuffore! ’Ee ain’t 
no clarss, and thet’s what I tells ’1m. Now you go hon with yer 
work, M’rire, and don’t stand there wastin’ me time.” 

‘“‘ Ho, it’s my leather, I see the ’ole in it; gimme my leather, 
yer little wretch; you just let me ketch yer in my pantry sneakin’ 
me leathers and me plate powder and I'll give yer somethink with 
the broom ’andle. Cook’s found out about yer takin’ ’er toastin’ fork, 
and” (raising her voice) ‘‘ she ain’t goin’ ter let yer ’ave no puddin’ 
ter day ’’—which Parthian shot visibly plunges Augustus into the 
deepest gloom. | 

The episode of the toasting fork is as follows :— 

I am much worried by ‘‘dorgs,’” and so in like manner is 
Augustus. One morning the supply of toast fell off, and after some 
alarms and excursions it was announced that the implement was 
missing. Soon after, when driving slowly along, one of our canine 
friends tried to commit suicide by dancing about yapping under our 
front wheels, and to avoid a massacre we had to stop. The boy is 
generally prepared for these contingencies with a pocket full of small 
pebbles ; but on this occasion he adopted different tactics. Rapidly 
slipping a brass telescopic affair from his sleeve where it lay 
concealed he extended it and swiftly descending from the car rushed 
on the faithful hound. I checked him before any material damage 
was done, and he explained that in his opinion it was the one thing 
needful to make our tool-bag complete. ‘‘ When they jumps up at 
‘osses the coachman touches ’em up with ’is wip, and so I’m agoin’ 
to prog ’em orf with this ’ere fork unless I ketches em with me 
Les” 

Thus the chauffeur in the country; but he is very useful also 
in town. Nothing is more interesting than a drive in the crowded 
London streets; but being a driver one does not expect or receive 
other than the usual treatment which drivers mete out to each 
other. On these occasions my eyes turn outwards each one on the 
extremity of my front splash-boards, as where they can go the car 
can follow, and the boy often relieves me from much embarrassment. 
In a tremendous block a few days ago in Piccadilly the alcoholic 
Jehu of a “‘growler,” addressing meas ‘‘ My Lord,” implored me 
to ‘‘ take it ’ome,” as he ‘‘ never could abide the smell of fried fish,”’ 
and holding ostentatiously a red bandanna to his nostrils inquired 
if any gentleman could oblige him with a glass of water as it made 
him ‘feel faint.” The boy did not look at him, but immediately 
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struck up a conversation, in a high treble to be heard of all around, 
with a ’bus conductor whom he had never seen before, but whom he 
addressed as ‘‘ Willyum,” anxiously inquiring if he were correct in 
assuming whether ‘‘it’ was not the individual who had recently 
undergone a term of imprisonment for stealing an old horse out of 
‘“‘the Flooid Beef Fact’ry,” whether a man driving a cab ought not 
to have a horse with four legs rather than one with only ‘‘ three and 
a swinger,” and further, whether William really considered that a 
glass of water would be of any use to him, judging from the sugges- | 
tive appearance of his nose. William cordially reassured the boy on 
these points, but opined that the water should be qualified with 
about ‘‘ three parts of ole rum,” as “‘the pore man was on the Black 
List.’ The serious coachman of a smart victoria alongside of us 
slowly smiled, the lady-he was driving giggled, the driver of an 
electric brougham over by the curb bawled to the boy, ‘‘ Don’t you 
let him breave on it or ’e’ll set it afire,’? the policeman lowered his 
hand, and with these expressions of mutual esteem and goodwill 
we went on our various ways. 

Sooner or later when talking or writing on motor topics one 
comes round again to the all-absorbing question of tyres, and again 
I find myself belabouring this knotty point. My neighbour has just 
become possessed of a new ‘‘12-horse”’ apparently perfect, and as 
he skips by me on the road I murmur, “‘ I must have them!” mean- 
ing pneumatics. This car runs as if on velvet, and I turn green 
with envy. Then I dine with him, and over the port he tells me of 
a run of 750 miles without a puncture, but admits that on one 
fatal day he had twenty, which greatly cheers me up again. A score 
of times must he have stopped his car, “‘ jacked up” his wheel or 
wheels, taken off the covers, repaired or renewed the tube or tubes, 
and pumped them up toa 6olb. pressure. ‘‘Is this,” I say, ‘‘ for 
me?” and with Artemus Ward I ejaculate ‘‘scasely.”” Then I have 
a little catechism which I slowly recite. ‘‘ What do they cost?” 
Answer: “‘ Forty pounds.” ‘‘How long do they last?”’ Answer: 
‘‘ Perhaps a year (with the work I would give them).” ‘‘Can I 
allordute 2 seAnswers sgNO0.@ 

The solid tyre is not absolute perfection yet. It is attached to 
the steel rim on the wheel by two endless wires parallel to each 
other embedded in the rubber, each at a considerable tension, the 
ends being electrically welded or joined inside the body of the rubber 
itself, and they are therefore quite invisible and out of the damp and 
do not rust; but if much side strain is put on them by carelessly 
rounding corners with heavy loads the car rolls on them a little, 
and I have known cases, though infrequently, of these wires having 
a tendency to cut their way through in places, leaving a gap here 
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and there of a few inches where the tyre is not firmly held to the 
rim. But there is a new solid tyre just brought out, which strongly 
appeals to me. In this the retaining wires are outside the tyre 
altogether, they press upon pins which cross the tyre at right angles 
about every two inches, and project about one-eighth of an inch on 
each side of it. 

I am extremely cautious of any article that “‘is going to 
revolutionise the motor industry”; but as this tyre is put forward as 
the best thing they can produce, by a firm which has, according to 
their own statement, ‘‘ made 160,000 pairs now in use” of the 
former type, I have broken through my rule and actually speculated 
in one as an experiment, having paid for it £4 6s. 6d. cash, fitted 
to the wheel, and so far I like it much. In six months’ time I shall 
be competent to offer an opinion, and in a year I shall know all 
about it. Solid tyres are like a pair of boots : you wear them perhaps 
until the tread is nearly all gone, and after a time (I suppose with 
a heavy car eighteen months as an average) you fit new ones, but 
you can wait until they are ground down to the rim if you like. 
You never have any fun with them, however: once on they stay on. 
The pneumatic tyre ‘‘ can be fitted on by anybody” (and often is), 
and according to the ‘‘ advertisement” 8 minutes 47? seconds is the 
correct time; but on a dark night in the rain I have known it take 
the fuli nine minutes, and even longer. Still, 7f I possessed immode- 
rate means I would have them, with two spare ones complete under 
the floor of the tonneau and a robust chauffeur to put them on; and 
I would not grumble at him if he took even ten minutes so long as 
he did not expect me to help him. : 

I know a man who had a car with “‘compound”’ tyres—nice 
attractive word ‘‘ compound,” I always think, and so did he—once. 
All went as merry as a marriage bell for about a week, when a skin of 
rubber about as thick as thin orange peel came off, the rest of the 
“compound” being cork. He is nowasolid “tyro.” Doctors area 
body of men who want value for money in their motor cars; and 
they mostly travel on solid tyres of the ‘‘get there” type. The 
medical man proceeds to his patient’s bedside as soon as may be to 
repair perhaps a disordered anatomy, and has no desire to spend 
an hour en route in bestowing surgical treatment on a punctured 
tyre. If the tread of a pneumatic tyre is made thick enough to 
withstand almost any puncture, I am told it is “‘not resilient,” and 
that I might as well have a solid tyre at once. On the other hand 
I am told that one sort is practically as resilient as the other. I 
don’t believe all that Iam told; I am not so credulous as I| was. 
They are doubtless both most excellent; but I fear they are not for 
me at present. 
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A word as to experts. It is not necessarily the engineer who 
is an expert; sometimes he is, often he is not. It is the man who 
knows exactly how to use the machine which the engineer makes 
whom I would term an expert. The physician who prescribes the 
pills is the expert, not the man who makes them—the surgeon 
who uses the instruments and chooses the most suitable ones for his 
purposes, not the manufacturer of them. When I first got my new 
car I could not induce the engine to run above a certain rate and it. 
was losing power somewhere. I tried everything, gave it up, and 
wrote to the agent who sold it to me, describing the symptoms. 
He diagnosed the complaint at once, made me a new trembler blade 
for the coil, which vibrated much quicker. This cost me 3s. 6d., 
restored about one horse-power to my engine, and it now goes to 
perfection. Heisanexpert. I am not. 

Again, a friend of mine sent his car, during his absence from 
England, to some engineers to be ‘‘overhauled”’ (blessed word 
that !), and when all was ready the agent went down to test it. In 
the first mile the two keys holding the chain sprockets on to their 
shafts worked loose, being of a fit good enough for a wheelbarrow, 
but not for a motor car. He temporarily tightened these with strips 
of tin and proceeded. Another mile and both the joints or packing 
of the cylinder heads blew out. They were made of some mixture 
of asbestos and rubber which possibly might suit some low-pressure 
steam engine, but which was out of place in the neighbourhood 
of exploding gas. I have never had one moment’s trouble with 
cylinder-head joints because my expert sees that I have the proper 
sort of packing. 

“The right sort of car, what is it ?”’ many people ask. There 
is no right sort for all, and my stock answer is, ‘‘ Do you want one 
to correspond with a pony trap or a dog cart, a carriage and pair, 
or a four-in-hand ?”’ There is just as much choice as there is in 
boots, or golf clubs, or cigars; it is a matter of personal preference 
tempered by financial considerations. Cost is the main factor for 
many of us, and speed is merely the ratio of horse-power to weight. 

For me the right sort is a motor that motes, that does not 
cost over £25 a year to keep up or “operate,” that has an engine 
that I can easily get at and attend to myself, rather than pay 
someone else constantly to tinker at it. For another, the right sort 
has four cylinders, mechanical valves, fans here and there, assorted 
pumps, a cooler resembling the honeycomb of the industrious bee— 
a car which carries the owner about, say twice as fast as I go, and 
affords a comfortable means of livelihood to some competent 
engineer. 

For a small expense one cannot expect to have the very best ; 
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the point is to have something that will go, and keep going, and cost 
but little. A great French engineer speaking of the “ sliding train ” 
of cogged gear wheels, said that it was ‘‘ brusque et brutal, mais il 
marche.” So also the chains, ‘‘2ls marchent,’’ and the alternative to 
them is the bevel gear and the ‘“‘ live axle.’’ In the older cars our 
friend the carburettor was a somewhat disreputable-looking copper 
pot of a capacity of about a gallon, and cost about £1 Ios. In the 
newer makes this is superseded by an ingenious contrivance not 
much larger than a watch, which costs £5 10s. I have used both 
sorts, and, as far as the actual running of the car is concerned, I 
cannot say that one is in the slightest degree superior to the other. 
For 500 guineas a car can now be purchased that is almost 
perfection if it is in charge of a good mechanic; for 50 guineas a 
second-hand runabout can be picked up that will run; and the main 
object in writing these papers has been to attempt to show that the 
keeping of a motor car is not necessarily the very heavy expense that 
so many would-be owners imagine. It can be very expensive; but 
on the other hand, if speed be’ not the szme qua non, a good comfort- 
able motor car can be kept going far cheaper than even one horse. 
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IV.—BREEDERS AND BREET NG 
BY A BREEDER 


THERE are few more interesting or absorbing studies than the 
breeding of any high-class animals, and to the lover of horses a 
stud farm for the raising of thoroughbred stock presents an ever- 
varying round of excitement and gratification, though not, it need 
hardly be said, without the attendant and frequent disappointments 
common to most things, and I am inclined to think peculiarly so to 
this. If a man goes in for racing, how much greater his pleasure must 
be if a horse of his own breeding wins good stakes than if he secures 
them by means of one he has purchased, very likely not even on his own 
initiative, notwithstanding that he may doubtless derive keen satis- 
faction from his perception in selecting a winner if he does depend 
upon his own eyes and experience. But, as a rule, the best horses 
on the Turf have been bred by their owners ; and this is, I think, be- 
cause they have generally been brought up in a more natural and less 
artificial manner than those destined to be submitted to public auction, 
though at the same time it must be noted that the owners who 
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breed for their own racing are, as a rule, wealthy men, who own the 
best mares and mate them with the highest-class sires; and it must 
be remembered that it is seldom that a high-class mare comes into 
the market, except at the death of the owner. In my small way I 
have been fairly successful as a breeder, and I hold strong ideas that 
young horses (of course having the best of crushed oats and hay) 
should have much more liberty than they usually enjoy under pre- 
sent conditions. Mine have hada shed or box to shelter or sleep 
in, but have been out in all weathers; one, indeed, actually preferred 
—and her preference was duly respected, in the belief that she knew 
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best what was good for her—to sleep under a big hedge, even in 
deep snow, notwithstanding that she had a good box to retire to. 
This filly was never trained till three years old, and won several 
races. My friends, I must admit, tell me that my methods are too 
extreme; some, indeed, are almost horrified; but I can only say that 
I have found these methods successful. No doubt a good deal may 
depend upon an animal’s constitution, however, albeit I hold that 
constitution is strengthened by absence of over pampering. 

Shade on a stud farm is most desirable, but in my opinion one 
of the most important things of all is the water supply, which must 
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be absolutely pure and good, emanating either from chalk or lime. 
Good short sweet pasture is what horses delight in, and it must not 
have been overdone with horses—it should have been grazed by 
cattle. I know the case of a Master of Hounds who kept a large 
stud of horses, and who used the manure from them year after year 
on his hay meadows. In course of time his horses absolutely 
refused to eat the produce of these fields. So it was grazed by his 
herd of Alderneys, and fresh land was mown for the hay for the 
hunters. 

It is, I think, reasonable to expect that a high-class mare on 
the Turf will produce a better animal. than a moderate performer, 
a notion, however, that is far from being universally entertained by 
breeders, many of whom regard only breeding and make and shape, 
caring nothing for how the mares have run when in training; and it 
is true enough that some notable horses—e.g., Victor Wild—have 
been the produce of moderate mares. I should myself like to breed 
for preference from a mare who has won races, but has not been 
trained too long or too severely, and whose dam has won races— 
as, for instance, Rock Sand’s; but here again we have notable 
exceptions to this theory in the cases of Beeswing, Alice Hawthorn, 
Lily Agnes, and Mowerina—names that will be remembered as long 
as the thoroughbred horse exists—all of whom were severely run, 
yet produced winners of classic events. As to the mare herself, I 
should select a long, low, wide mare, with, of course, quality and good 
breeding, rather than a large mare, and should choose a stallion of 
suitable blood and conformation. Some sires seem to get everything 
to race, whilst others are failures at the stud ; some, again, may get one 
good horse and then prove a consistent disappointment—facts which 
tend to emphasise the luck and, it may be said, accident of producing 
racehorses. Many sires are put to the stud at absurdly high fees, 
consequently are shunned by breeders; when their fees are reduced 
their performances are more or less forgotten, the horses are out of 
fashion, and their opportunity has gone, possibly to be revived by a 
good performer, but more probably never to return. It would be 
much better for owners if they would demand a fair fee and give 
the horse a chance, as was done in the cases of Freemason, Marco, 
and others, instead of asking an unreasonable sum, and then having 
to reduce it: examples will occur to the reader if he has paid any 
attention to the subject; it is invidious to name them. Many good 
animals have been sold to go abroad before they have had any 
real opportunity of showing their merit as sires. I may mention 
Musket, the sire of Petronel, who got Son of a Gun, an animal with 
possibilities, who is now in Ireland. Musket was a horse whose 
stoutness and gallant deeds on the Turf made a profound im- 
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pression upon me, and he was without doubt one of the finest 
stayers of the last century. When he went to the stud he 
stood at Bonehill, near Tamworth, having as a companion lord of 
the harem Pero Gomez. Musket was a dark brown horse, about 
163 hands, and, as near as I can say from memory, not remark- 
able for very much bone, but with hard, sinewy legs. Pero Gomez 
was about the same height as Musket, but with more bone, 
and upright in his pasterns. I had a nice little French-bred mare 
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named Pensée, who had run second to the _ beautiful-actioned 
Sornette ina Queen’s Plate at Epsom, and I determined to send 
her to Musket. This was in the year 1875. She had a brown filly 
foal, a very nice one indeed, which, of course, I was most anxious 
to see, as I was away from home at the time. When it was a few 
days old it unfortunately took a fancy to licking a newly-painted 
door and died of lead poisoning; a cruel disappointment to me 
which I mention to show how much care and _ supervision is 
necessary in the treatment of young horses. 
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Undoubtedly one of the most interesting and exciting moments 
that occur in the life of a breeder of (what he hopes will be) race- 
horses is when he takes his first peep at a newly-born foal, the 
mating of whose sire and dam has occupied his thoughts for many 
days and occasioned careful study and research. Perhaps he may 
find that the foal is a poor sickly little creature, possibly deformed, 
with weak sickle hocks, or some other obvious source of weakness 
and suggestion of failure—though if he be a man of experience he 
will not too readily give up hope. On the previous page is a picture 
of a remarkably well-bred foal, by St. Simon in fact, who looks an 
impossible caricature of an infant thoroughbred. The first im- 
pulse of the anything but proud owner, if he had not seen much 
of foals, would be to give orders for the immediate destruction of 
the little creature and try to forget it as speedily as possible; but 
the manager of the stud where the foal was born is undismayed 
and has every hope that it will come right. It is said that Ormonde 
was much such another as this when a few days old, incredible as 
the fact will appear to many. Truly, young racehorses are born 
in all shapes, and the manner in which they alter is marvellous. 
If, on the contrary, our breeder finds an extra good foal with a 
bright eye and good carriage, he will be more than satisfied and 
bless his luck. It is the uncertainty of breeding that adds to its 
fascinations and allurements. Many people consider that they can 
better judge what sort of animal the foal may turn out during its 
earliest days than during the next year or two of its life, but 
this depends on the foal—and the judge. 

To return to the question of a stud farm. As I am writing in that 
most comfortable and charmingly situated hostelry ‘‘ The Swan” 
Hotel at Tenbury, I look out upon beautiful grass land, sound and 
well watered, bounded on one side by the lovely river Teme and 
on the other by the Ludlow road, and cannot help thinking that 
this would make a perfect little stud farm; indeed, I tried to take 
it myself, but could not do so. Success or failure depends in no 
slight degree upon the nature and situation of breeding paddocks, 
and, as already remarked, I personally lay great stress upon the 
quality of the water used for young blood stock. On some very 
poor land that I rented near Newmarket the water was obtained 
from the chalk, and here I bred two very fine colts, with great bone. 
One, a three-year-old now and unbroken, is in my possession. He is 
an immensely powerful horse, standing about 16.2 on short legs, and 
with enormous bone. He is by The Deemster out of quite a small 
mare, Foolscap, by Fullerton. His occupation is to be between the 
flags, and on this head I may mention an instance to prove that a 
long and exacting course of steeplechasing does not by any means 
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necessarily destroy a mare’s capacity for producing useful young 
ones. For many years I owned a mare called Orange Blossom, by 
Honiton out of Confection by Plum Pudding, a long low mare barely 
15.2, but one of the gamest of the game. She won many steeple- 
chases carrying very heavy weights. She did not come into my 
possession until she was twelve years old, was then put to the stud, 
bred twelve foals in succession, and was shot at the age of twenty- 
six. I do not think there is another mare with such a record, 
starting to breed so late in life. All her produce were sound, 
nearly all won races of some sort ; only one was trained for the flat, 
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viz., Newcourt, who won the Northumberland Plate twice, and was 

twice sold for £2,000. Orange Blossom must have possessed great - 
vitality ; but perhaps if she had been trained as a young mare (she 

never ran till six years old) she might not have been so regular and 

prolific a breeder. 

I should not advocate breeding from a very old sire or an old 
mare, or one that had been hard trained when young; but we find 
exceptions to every rule, and The Roe, dam of that good stayer 
The Cob, who would have won another Cesarewitch for the late 
Duke of Beaufort had he been ridden with any approach to the 
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orders his jockey received, was twenty-four years old when The Cob 
was foaled. I think many breeders are too apt to overlook con- 
formation of the sire in mating their mares, and when the young 
one arrives much will depend upon the way he is treated. Young 
horses from their foalhood upwards should be handled with quiet- 
ness and firmness, and not petted or made much of. Those that 
have been petted are almost invariably the hardest to break, and 
frequently are possessed of a will of their own which leads to much 
subsequent trouble. It is most probable that after Persimmon had 
won the Derby his brother Diamond Jubilee was made too much of, 
which would go a long way to account for his wayward conduct at 
times, though no doubt he was a brilliant racehorse at his best. It 
is the old story of ‘‘ familiarity breeds contempt.’ The Americans 
must bring up their horses very quietly, or is it the long sea voyage 
that makes them so docile in the stable? If one goes round a stud 
of high-class American horses, as I have several times been round 
Huggins’ at Newmarket, one cannot help being struck with their 
extreme quietness. You can handle them as you like—their gentle- 
ness is remarkable. 

Now a word as to my ideas as to the treatment of stallions. 
If possible they should be ridden out at exercise every day and kept 
in hard muscular condition; it makes them healthy and quiet, and 
they are more likely to breed better foals and more of them than 
those that are kept fat. If they cannot be ridden for any reason—as, 
for instance, because of unsoundness caused by accident, as was 
the case with Rightaway, whom I had for some seasons—let them be 
exercised for two or three hours daily; or, better still, if you have 
the convenience turn them out in a large paddock, as’'is done with 
Orme, Cherry Tree, and others to my knowledge; but every breeder 
has not a suitable paddock for this purpose. Orme has one fenced 
in by a high wall. 

Another theory which I hold is that foais should not be brought 
into the world too early. This is also Mr. John Porter’s conviction, 
and his long experience is surely not to be lightly regarded. I also 
entertain the same ideas as he does in my dislike of early two-year- 
- old racing—how often do we see the winner of the Brocklesby, or 
some other important early two-year-old race, finish in the autumn 
nowhere in a nursery with less than 7 stone? As long as racing goes 
on, however, the small and early ones must have occupation found 
for them, I suppose, and it would be useless to complain, but 
something might be done to mitigate the supply of the small and 
early. 

The subject I am treating is such a vast one, there is so much 
to be said in a limited space, that I must perforce turn abruptly from 
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one point to another, and a matter not to be omitted is reference to 
the great mistake of keeping too many mares at one stud. One or 
two establishments occur to me where the produce have deteriorated 
in an alarming manner from overstocking, and also from keeping 
for breeding purposes fillies that have been unsold and could only 
be regarded as worthless. We have had notable cases of late years. 
A most important factor to the success of any undertaking is a good 
manager, who should be to a great extent allowed a free hand, and 
who has the courage of his opinions. He may make mistakes and 
get rid of a mare that might have bred winners; but this must be 
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left to his judgment, and he would not breed feeble little weeds that 
are of no real use and injure the reputation of the English thorough- 
bred. A good stud groom who is trustworthy and experienced is 
also a first essential to success. 

In writing about feeding mares and young stock I should have 
‘said that where the soil is suitable for its production lucerne should 
be grown, as it comes in early and is much relished by horses. 
Gorse, too, cut young and properly crushed, is a most wholesome 
diet, and it may not be generally known is an excellent and easily 
applied vermifuge. A question that I have often endeavoured to 
solve is the effect of a foster mother on the colt. What set 
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me thinking about this matter was that Blink Bonny, who had 
bred the mighty Blair Athol, died after giving birth to his own 
brother Breadalbane, who was brought up by a cart mare. Now 
Blair Athol was a game horse, which could not be said of Breadal- 
bane, and the latter’s stock were soft. Was ‘‘Madam”’ to be blamed 
for this? I have often wondered. Perhaps some other breeder who 
has devoted attention to the matter could enlighten us upon this 
subject. 

It requires much experience of foals to say what their colour 
will be. Foals at birth are very often of a curious hue. I can call 
to mind a fluffy-looking drab creature that developed into a good, 
handsome bay; but the animal which will eventually become a grey, 
and in time, with age, a white horse, may as a foal be a rusty brown. 
It is only when the coat of a foal is cast that any opinion as to his 
colour can with any certainty be expressed, and so when early 
entries have to be made a youngster is often described as “‘ bay or 
brown,” and we have even seen a “‘ grey, roan, or chestnut.” I once 
bought a bay horse as a yearling, and found that he was described in 
the Stud Book as a chestnut. On pointing out to his owner that his 
colour was unmistakable, and could by no means be described as 
chestnut, he replied that when he registered the animal in the Stud 
Book as a foal it was most distinctly as set down. In looking up 
the early Stud Books one reads of duns. I cannot recall a dun 
racehorse during the last thirty-five years, but the dun colour was, 
I believe, invariable in the indigenous or wild horse. It is thus in 
Asia now. I have seen many piebald or skewbald horses, but never 
one in the Stud Book, nor do I think that there ever has been a 
thoroughbred of this colour. Grey horses are not common on the 
Turf, but we do see some, and if we examine their pedigrees it is 
quite easy to trace the source from which the colour is inherited. 
It may be a long while back—possibly to Stumps by Wicket. 
Personally, I love a grey racehorse, and he has the advantage that 
one can always see him in a race, but I never saw a real 
flyer of this colour.’ I have always had a special fancy for odd- — 





1 Perhaps not a ‘‘real flyer,’’ for my Breeder may take a very high standard of 
what that means ; but there have been some good grey horses of late years. Strathconan 
and many of his grey sons and daughters won races of all sorts, Eastern Emperor, for 
example, carrying the late Duke of Beaufort’s light blue and white hoops successfully 
in the Royal Hunt Cup and the Chester Cup. Le Sancy was also a really good horse, 
though it is true that when third to Seabreeze and Ayrshire for the £10,000 Lancashire 
Plate— £10,222 10s. 10d. it was worth, to be quite accurate !—he had an advantage in 
the weights. His offspring, mostly greys, have done and are doing admirably in 
France, so much so that when his owner consented to receive a few strange mares 
he fixed the fee at £480, and some breeders would gladly have paid this high price 
had the son of Atlantic and Gem of Gems lived, Holocauste was a Le Sancy.—Ep., 
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coloured horses, and should like to win the Derby (with anything, 
but preferably) with a dun or a_ piebald—this, however, is an 
ambition that is not likely to be gratified. 

The period of a foal’s life that may be said to be most precarious 
is when it is about nine days old. Then great care must be taken 
that neither the dam nor the foal catch cold. In my humble opinion 
fresh air is the best thing, and shutting up in a box the worst thing. 
Of course, I should not allow them to go out if the weather were very 
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wet and inclement, nor should I allow the foal out too long; I 
should let it rest an hour or two, especially in hot weather when 
the flies are troublesome. I have often wondered when seeing foals 
gallop, if they really go faster when they are older: some of the 
young ones have wonderful speed, and they will also perform the 
most extraordinary feats of jumping. I remember seeing a foal that 
I bred gallop in a mad way from one end of a long meadow to the 
other, her dam galloping beside her. The paddock was bounded by 
a high hedge with a drop into a road; this the foal jumped, the 
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mare followed, and to my great surprise neither was hurt; yet 
this was a fence that no one would have jumped out hunting. 
Why the little creature should have performed these antics passeth 
comprehension, but it was not injured in any way by the ad- 
venture. 
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Pano Nee ARRKOW; AND WINCHESTER 


BY HOME GORDON 


HERE is a subject to evoke a thrill in the hearts of thousands all 
over the world! The three schools have sent representatives to 
every district of the globe, and the matches of Harrow and Win- 
chester with Eton have provided contests more stimulating and 
more stentoriously appreciated than any other recorded fixtures. As 
a keen old Etonian, I confess I have positively hated the Harrow 
yell. As schoolboys we always had a great rivalry, but afterwards 
there is a mutual fraternization whenever men from the three 
schools meet, such as I think I may without offence say is rather 
closer than that of the old boys of any other schools. Of course, 
everybody rightly puts his own school first, but most people would 
place our triumvirate afterwards, and they are not likely to receive 
contradiction from us. 

There is perhaps nothing so dull to read as long disquisitions on 
the cricket that was played before one was born, so for once we 
will omit, not only any digression on Lord Byron, but even any 
allusion to Mr. Herbert Jenner. Modern cricket dates from 1878, 
the year when the Australians came here, and twenty-five years’ 
hark-back of school matches is enough for any but the older 
stagers. Recalling school struggles forms one of the happiest and 
least selfish reminiscences. 

Eton in 1878 had the assistance of Lord Hawke, and a week 
before writing this article I asked him for opinions or suggestions. 
After a little consideration he said that he thought boys were most 
effectively coached by outside tuition. The cricketing schoolmaster 
may work his hardest and achieve wonders, but he has always to 
preserve a little of the relation of master and pupils in his demeanour 
to the eleven, and if he and the school professional are somewhat at 
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loggerheads, unless the school captain possess unusual decision of 
character for his years, the eleven may suffer. This is a general 
observation, however, on English school cricket, and reflects nothing 
on the splendid efforts of masters at all three schools. 

Eton cricket for thirty years was inseparably connected with 
the name of Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell, and if sometimes there seemed 
to be more from ‘“ Mike’s house” in the school eleven than was 
regarded as necessary, of course his own lads came under his more 
immediate coaching. His successor, Mr. C. M. Wells, is a superb 
cricketer who a couple of years ago was specially released from 
Eton to play for the Gentlemen at Lord’s, an almost unique honour, 
for he had not appeared in a first-class match since the previous 
August. Heart and soul he has thrown himself into the tuition of 
the eleven, and it was his labour in that direction which prevented 
him from contributing his views to the present article. 

Winchester cricket has, of course, in recent years been “‘ run” 
by Mr. E. H. Buckland. A capital cricketer himself, he has had 
the superb self-effacement never to force his own methods on a boy, 
but has a marvellous intuition for discerning how he is playing 
wrong. Winchester has always had a higher repute for fielding 
than any other public school, and Mr. Buckland, himself always 
alert and useful anywhere, has splendidly upheld this standard. He 
once wrote: ‘“‘ Wykehamists can point to more than one victory 
over Eton where, but for the most brilliant fielding, the match 
would have ended in a draw.” One of the best articles that ever 
appeared in the Badminton Magazine was that on fielding by Mr. H. 
D. G. Leveson-Gower, the distinguished Old Wykehamist who 
practised in first-class cricket what he had learnt at school, and who 
led to a most memorable victory at Lord’s the finest fielding 
University eleven of modern times. Of late Mr. Buckland has not 
been in the best of health, and this summer with the Winchester 
eleven he is assisted by Mr. E. R. Wilson, the sound Cantab who 
would otherwise have accepted the Yorkshire captain’s invitation 
to play for the Tykes. 

As for Harrow cricket, the debt it owes to Mr. Manley C. Kemp 
is not estimable. I omitted to ask him to contribute towards 
this article until the school term had begun, and then he regret- 
fully but kindly pleaded ‘‘ No time.” It is curious to note that 
since his control, though himself a capital stumper, Harrow has 
never had a remarkable wicket-keeper, yet a bad one is never 
sent to Lord’s. He seems especially to excel in turning out 
sound batsmen of the type most serviceable to the Universities. 
Bowlers are born, not made, and probably some likely lads over 
bowl before they come under his vigilant control. But Harrow, 
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of course, is the school which most benefits by ‘outside coach- 
ing.” In the days of the late Mr. I. D. Walker, ‘in collabora- 
tion with Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane, it was not unusual to see six 
or seven eminent old Harrovians watching over the eleven. And 
that tradition shows no sign of dying out. I have no wish to dis- 
criminate between the excellent standard of teams from the three 
schools, but I venture to say that, as a rule, the Harrow side is more 
resourceful and plays more collected cricket than the others. I 
never remember seeing ‘“‘a complete rot set in’’ where the lads on 
the hill are concerned, and therefore there seems to be something 
in Lord Hawke’s view. 

All this is a digression from 1878, when, beside Lord Hawke, 
there were in the team Mr. C. T. Studd—unquestionably the finest 
all-round cricketer Eton has produced—his elder brother, Mr. G. B. 
Studd, a delightful bat, and Mr. Percy de Paravicini. ‘‘ Para” has 
never lost his love for the game, but, like Mr. Bromley-Davenport, 
he never fulfilled his school promise as a bowler. Still, it is doubt- 
ful whether Eton ever sent out a more dashing fieldsman. Perhaps 
it is the highest compliment to him to declare that to-day the writer 
remembers one catch he missed in 1888 (M.C.C. v. Australians). Of 
most cricketers, alas! the individuality of dropped catches is lost in 
the aggregate. With this quartet, it is curious to note that the 
Light Blues lost both matches. Winchester had not one man who 
trained into first-class form, but, as usual, they were a co-operative 
side. Harrow had that rattling hard hitter Mr. P. J. T. Henery, who 
used to smite with a temerity worthy of Mr. A. N. Hornby, and one 
or two others, notably Mr. R. Spencer; but the victory by twenty 
runs was due to sheer nerve, and it takes courage for lads in their 
teens to play at a crisis amid the shouting of partizans at Lord’s. 

The next summer, a period of wet unprecedented until 1903, the 
Wykehamists had in the Hon. J. W. Mansfield a very correct and 
attractive bat, but Mr. P. J.de Paravicini’s analysis of seven wickets 
for 12 runs settled that match. Eton produced Mr. H. W. Bain- 
bridge, whose University success was surpassed by his good service 
to Warwickshire. Harrow introduced Mr. Manley Kemp—long life 
to him—and the Anglo-Australian, Mr. R. C. Ramsay, whose bowl- 
ing in 1882 was as effective for Cambridge as it was disastrous when 
he represented the Gentlemen v. the Colonials. The Derbyshire 
amateur, Mr. Maynard, was also on the side. It was of him that 
the late Lord Bessborough observed, ‘‘ He would have been in the 
first flight if he could have played for a cricketing county.” For 
Eton Mr. A. E. Newton put on the gloves, yet it was not till three- 
and-twenty years later that he represented the Gentlemen, though few 
amateurs have ever been more efficient. It was only in Australia, 
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with Mr. G. F. Vernon’s team, that his batting became really first- 
class, and just as this article is being written he has offered stub- 
born opposition to the Yorkshire attack. 
| In 1880 the Eton innings was opened by Lord Curzon, since 
Lord Howe, who subsequently proved an admirable President of 
M.C.C., and Lord Throwley, now Lord Sondes, who batted once or 
twice for Kent. Winchester only needed 13 to win with four wickets 
to fall, but Mr. A. J. Polhill-Turner, helped by Mr. P. J. de Paravicini, 
took those for an addition of only three notches. Harrow had the 
pick of the three elevens, that plucky bat the late Mr. E. M. Hadow 
being top-scorer each time though put in ninth. The Devonshire. 
amateur, Mr. W. E. T. Bolitho, ‘‘ debutized,” and the last man, 
Mr. R. J. McNeill, has since made his mark in journalism. The 
wicket-keeping of Mr. M. C. Kemp has rarely been surpassed— 
five catches and only three byes in both innings. | 

Eton next year was a case of “ Para’ v. the other schools. In 
the two matches he took 22 wickets for 170 and scored 86. The 
rattling 94 of Mr. E. M. Hadow would have been called Jessopian if 
it had been made twenty years later. After he left Winchester, 
Mr. B. E. Nicholls, though a phenomenal short-slip, lost his bowling; 
but in 1883, with eight for 29 and five for 31, he fairly routed Eton. 
With Mr. J. M. Swayne he practically formed the attack for three 
years, his partner in 1884 claiming six for 22 and in 1885 seven for 23. 
Winchester had some other useful recruits for Oxford about this 
time—namely, the late Mr. A. R. Cobb, Mr. H. G. Ruggles Brise, 
subsequently a big scorer in service matches, and that very popular 
amateur, Mr. G. W. Ricketts, who had an amendment on the paper 
for the last meeting at Lord’s. Mr. A. L. Watson, who never found 
a place in the Cambridge eleven, was another excellent bat who 
ought to have been more utilized by Hampshire. Eton sent a 
big hitter to Lord’s in Mr. Frank Marchant, who in 1883 made 
his mark with 93 out of 115 while in, including thirteen fours, in 
an hour and a half. That year were to be seen Mr. A. H. Studd, 
the only Cantab in the famous family who never obtained his 
“blue,” and Mr. Freeman Thomas, the present Parliamentary re- 
presentative of Hastings, an admirable bat to watch on a hard 
wicket. Much greater was Mr. ‘‘ Punch” Philipson. As a wicket- 
keeper he had no amateur superior except Mr. MacGregor, but his 
recklessness in hitting out caused him quite to lose his batting. As 
a boy few were better to watch, and his 141 hit at Eton in 1885, 
with twenty fours in it, was as severe a piece of punishing cricket 
as can be easily recalled. He was extraordinarily successful as a 
leader—a man of mark lost all too soon to the game. One other 
must be mentioned, Mr. H. W. Forster, the Tory member for 
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Sevenoaks, leisurely in the field, but a watchful bat with a nice cut, 
and quite a fair slow left-handed bowler. Harrow, of course, thought 
Mr. T. Greatorex a marvel, for his school figures surpassed even 
those of the late Middlesex captain in 1874. But his name rests 
among the failures—verily one who utterly disappointed expectation.. 
Death laid untimely hands on Mr. Cyril Buxton, a lively bat and 
fair change bowler, who would have rendered sterling service to 
Essex after a successful career at Cambridge. One other new- 
comer was Mr. H. T. Hewett, and about ‘‘ the Colonel’ columns 
could be written. How he hit when allowed to stay at the wickets, 
how sharply he fielded, and with what thin-skinned ardour he flung 
himself into the thorny fray of first-class cricket—such things deserve 
a memorial of their own. His name is inseparably associated with 
Somersetshire, but it was at the school on the hill that he learnt 
his cricket, though he trained on late. 

Lord George Scott was the chief Etonian product of 1884, a 
dashing bat playing very hard on the ball when reaching forward. 
It is a curious coincidence that when he and Mr. Eustace Crawley 
each made a century in the University match of 1887 they were 
both the last choices. Mr. Eustace Crawley, diminutive but excep- 
tionally watchful, was difficult to dislodge, for in 1885 he scored 
100 and 7 and in 1886 4o and 69 for Harrow v. Eton. Besides his 
century for Cambridge, he has the longest recorded period of 
passive defence in the University match; he was sixty-five minutes 
at the wicket before he was bowled for a duck, and at the second 
effort, after being an hour batting, he snicked a single amid sten- 
torian cheers; but the effort was too great, and he was dismissed 
by the next ball. About this time there were a lot of future 
“blues” in all three school elevens, one, that capital bat the Hon. 
F. J. N. Thesiger, having the luckless experience to split a finger 
after a University match was actually begun. Mr. H. St. George 
Foley, who died in April of this year, was a batsman of preter- 
natural steadiness. One of the characteristics of this deeply-lamented 
sportsman was his enthusiastic admiration of the methods of poor 
Arthur Shrewsbury, and he used to say that he preferred to watch 
the Notts champion in his most defensive mood rather than to see 
the biggest hitter. 

The best Eton v. Harrow match I ever saw was that of 1885. 
Eton won the toss, and, with Messrs. Philipson and Foley putting 
on.a century for the first wicket, compiled 265. Messrs. Eustace 
Crawley and A. K. Watson, however, added 235 for Harrow’s second 
wicket, and helped the latter to an eventual lead of 59. All the 
Etonians did something towards the respectable total of 151, and 
then came a fine fight against the clock, Harrow eventually winning 
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by three wickets within two minutes of time, chiefly owing to a very 
cool 48 not out from the bat of Mr. E. M. Butler. To see the Eton 
eleven actually running to their places between the overs showed 
the high sporting standard of public school cricket. 

Among serviceable school cricketers who never trained on, the 
Hon. Henry Coventry should be placed side by side with such an 
exceptional triumvirate of bats as Messrs. C. P. Foley, R. C. Gosling, 
and the late W. D. Llewellyn; he was an incisive scorer, and quite 
as likely to get runs as any of them. More noted was Mr. H. R. 
Bromley-Davenport, who was the best boy bowler of his time, 
and towards the close of a career cut short by duty on the Stock 
Exchange he became a desperately fierce hitter. He always wore 
gold spectacles, and possibly his fast pace, combined with a high 
action, over-taxed very scant physical strength. Cricketers have 
a knack of cropping up, but probably few who read the name of 
Mr. L. G. Arbuthnot, playing as reserve man for the English team 
in the West Indies in January 1g02, remembered that he was in 
the Harrow eleven in 1886. 

The first Jubilee year saw Winchester bring out Mr. V. T. Hill, 
the splendid left-handed Somersetshire hitter, whilst Harrow pro- 
duced the two most famous of its modern cricketers—Mr. A. C. 
Maclaren and Hon. F. S. Jackson. To lavish praise on them would 
be superfluous. Both attracted attention by reason of their fine 
promise, but neither had portentous figures. It may be of interest 
to mention that the Lancashire captain averaged 23 foran aggregate 
of 1,168 during the four years he was in the Harrow eleven, whilst 
the Yorkshire amateur scored 798 with an average of 24, and 
captured 88 wickets at a cost of 12°66 apiece. Contemporaries 
expected quite as much subsequently from Mr. R. B. Hoare, who, 
v. Eton, compiled 4, 108, 35, and 6 not out, but he never partici- 
pated ina first-class match. The bulk of the Eton eleven for several 
years seemed destined for the Services, and that erratic fast bowler 
Mr. D. H. Forbes was one of those who fell in South Africa. 

Winchester had a constant stream of good cricketers about this 
period, culminating in Messrs. J. R. Mason and H. D. G. Leveson- 
Gower. If the above-mentioned Harrovians needed no commenda- 
tion, these two Wykehamists stand in the same category. They 
were formidable against Eton, Mr. Mason scoring 15 not out, 147, 
and 71, with eight wickets, in the latter year, and Mr. Leveson- 
Gower compiling 84, 3, 16, and 83, with eight wickets for 33 runs. 
Their school averages are, for the ex-captain of Kent, 148 wickets 
at a cost of fewer than 17 runs apiece, and 1,818 runs for an 
average of 42. The Surrey amateur claimed 25 wickets for 318 
runs, and scored 1,381, averaging 38. With them must be coupled 
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Mr. R. P. Lewis, a brilliant wicket-keeper so long as his hands 
lasted, but an absurdly bad bat. 

That very effective school bowler, Mr. F. H. E. Cunliffe, the 
latest addition to the committee of M.C.C., was the mainstay of 
Eton in 1893 and 1894, while Mr. C. C. Pilkington had the following 
sequence of serviceable scoring in the inter-school engagements, 85, 
4, 30, 41, 36, 33, 72, 13, and 28, which, considering the high trial of 
such fixtures, was most creditable, especially as in those same half- 
dozen matches he dismissed 35 opponents for 13 runs apiece. Of 
their colleagues Mr. H. B. Chinnery was the best, and his beautiful 
75 and 64 v. Harrow in 1895 were as sound as any in the history of 
the match. That same game terminated in a remarkable draw. 
One of the smallest batsmen who ever obtained school colours since 
the time of Mr. A. N. Hornby was Mr. T. G. O. Cole, and he with 
the Hon. F. R. Henley absolutely defied the attack, playing out 
time with only the one wicket uncaptured. In conjunction with 
Mr. E. M. Dowson, at that period also diminutive, Mr. Cole bore the 
brunt of the bowling, and year by year they steadily pegged away at 
the Eton stumps besides scoring heavily, the 142 of Mr. Cole being 
the second highest in the whole series. He occasionally bats for 
Liverpool, where he is often numbered among the “ centurions.”’ 
Two Middlesex amateurs at this period were likewise valuable—— 
Mr. W. P. Robertson to Harrow, and Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet, who 
made 120 for Eton on his solitary appearance, having a great 
partnership with Mr. H. C. Pilkington, whose 1o1r was as graceful 
as could well be desired. 

We now reach the period of the controversy as to whether the 
Eton v. Harrow match should be given a third day, a controversy 
in which much divergence of opinion was shown, and of which the 
last has not yet been heard. With all due respect to those who 
would prolong the duration of the contest, I would submit that two 
days have been found sufficient to complete other school matches 
which do not show a disproportionate number of draws, and that the 
two days in London afford quite sufficient dislocation of term. It 
has always been considered that if the test matches were played to 
a finish in England, the extra allowance of time would considerably 
alter the character of the game. This certainly appears quite as 
strongly in the case of Eton v. Harrow, and one method of saving 
nearly an hour’s delay can be suggested, namely, a regulation to 
allow no one inside the ropes during any interval. Promenading on 
the turf is not permitted on some of the northern county grounds, 
and if it were prohibited and the elevens were instructed to turn out 
sharply, more than sixty minutes would be added to the actual 
playing time. 
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Recent Eton, Harrow, and Winchester cricket it would be 
invidious to criticise. The Hampshire college has had a level lot 
of good bats, and one capable bowler in Mr. R. C. W. Burn. Eton 
has sent to Oxford one excellent run-getter on all classes of wicket 
—Mr. C. H. B. Marsham—and a really first-class stumper in 
Mr. W. Findlay, who vies with Mr. H. Martyn for the honour of 
being absolutely the best wicket-keeper of the day. In rgor and 
1g02 Harrow put into the field all-round teams of remarkable 
strength, and had no difficulty in defeating Eton. The latter, by 
the way, has not won a victory at Lord’s since 1893, and has.only 
been triumphant three times since 1876. Therefore, further effort 
is distinctly necessary. At the same time, no review would be 
adequate without mention of the bowling of Mr. G. A. Sandeman 
at Winchester last year, when for Eton he captured all ten wickets 
in the first innings for 22 runs and six in the second for 24; with 
his back to the wind he made the ball swerve and seemed unplay- 
able, his pace being slow and his action about medium height, left. 

Mr. Randal Roberts writes asking me to express regret that 
school-yard cricket is not now so popular as when he was at 
Harrow in the early eighties. ‘‘On half-holidays in the Winter 
and Easter term I have seen two hundred boys in the school- 
yard, all within a few dozen yards of an old Harrovian, who 
would hit with all his might every half-volley or full pitch that 
youngsters of fourteen sent down to him. I remember bowling 
a half-volley to Mr. A. N. Hornby, which he hit back full 
against my chest. I was driven straight against the door of the 
custos, which was luckily open, for if I had not been able to 
retreat I should not have been alive to tell the tale. Ejigh- 
teen years later, when I met the famous Lancastrian and re- 
minded him of the incident, he replied that there were so many 
young Harrovians he had nearly killed that he had long ceased to 
count them. I hear growls about favouritism in picking school 
elevens. There was one of the Lucas clan who used to hit like a 
kicking horse and make hundreds of runs in sixth-form games; but 
he never appeared against Eton. The popular explanation was that 
Fred Ponsonby declared that he did not play with a straight bat, 
and nobody with this failing could get runs against Eton. Judging by 
the slogging of Mr. Hopley last year, that opinion can be altered.” 

And, in conclusion, a distinguished ex-President of the M.C.C. 
writes: ‘“‘To make an article on your topic really valuable give 
what has never been compiled, namely, a complete list of those 
from the three schools who have played in Test matches and for 
their University.” Checked by my friend Mr. Hercy, whose sedulous 
accuracy has so often proved of value, not only to myself but to 
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many others who deal 
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with statistics, I comply by giving what 


may be termed the Roll of Cricket Fame since 1880 in the three 


schools :-— 


ETON. 
Lord Harris. 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 
1. otudd. 


IN TEST MATCHES. 
HARROW. 
A. N. Hornby. 


Hon. F. S. Jackson. 
A. C. MacLaren. 


WINCHESTER. 
J. Shuter. 


GIN EEMENT gee beAY ERS) A LeLORD'S. 


H. W. Bainbridge. 


Hon. Ivo Bligh (now Lord 


Darnley). 
Peer. E.. Cunliffe. 
W. F. Forbes. 
H. W. Forster, M.P. 


E. M. Dowson. 
H. T. Hewett. 
A. N. Hornby. 


J. R. Mason. 


ETON. 
Lord Harris. 
Lord Hawke. 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 
F. Marchant. 
A. E. Newton. 
P. J. de Paravicini. 


H. Philipson. 

A. W. Ridley. 
Lord George Scott. 
Cri ocuad: 

(Grp. Studd. 


HARROW. 

Hon. F. S. Jackson. A Ce MacLaren. 

M. C. Kemp. W. H. Patterson. 
WINCHESTER. 

J. Shuter. Py tiey brevor. 


IN THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 


For Oxford. 


. A. Arkwright. 
. J. T. Bosanquet. 


F. H. E. Cunliffe. 
W. Findlay. 


The late D. H. Forbes. 


H. W. Forster, M.P. 
A. M. Hollins. 
F. H. Hollins. 


The late W. Dillwyn-Llewellyn. 


C. H. B. Marsham. 
A. E. Newton. 

H. Philipson. 

C. C. Pilkington. 
H. C. Pilkington. 
Lord George Scott. 


J 
G. E. Bromley Martio. 


ETON. 
For Cambridge. 
H. W. Bainbridge. 
Hon. Ivo Bligh (now Lord Darnley). 
W. C. Bridgeman. 
H. R. Bromley Davenport. 
P. W. Cobbold. 
C. H. M. Ebden. 
C. P. Foley. 
C. W. Foley. 
R. C. Gosling. 
Lord Hawke. 
Hon. C. M. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
P. R. Johnson. 
H. K. Longman. 
F. Marchant. 
H. J. Mordaunt. 
P. J. de Paravicini. 
iets Lenn: 
Gab eotudd. 
G. B. Studd. 
J. £._K. Studd. 
R. A. Studd. 
F. Freeman Thomas, M.P. 
H. Whitfeld. 
H. W. de Zoete. 
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HARROW. 
for Oxford. For Cambridge. 
W. E. T. Bolitho. E. M. Butler. 
M. J. Dauglish. The late C. D. Buxton. 
H. T. Hewett E. Crawley. 
M. C. Kemp. E. M. Dowson. 
W. S. Medlicott. Hon. F. S. Jackson. 
W. H. Patterson. P.J. slo Henery, 
Fea. .b.-olmpson. C. G.-Pope. 
A. K. Watson. W. P. Robertson. 
H. D. Watson. The late F: C. C. Rowe: 
H. J. Wyld. R. Spencer. 
D. G. Spiro. 
J. H. Stogdon. 
F. B. Wilson. 
WINCHESTER. 
for Oxford. For Cambridge. 
A. J. Boger. KP s Lewis: Hon. J. W. Mansfield. 
M. Bonham Carter. B. E. Nicholls. G. E. Winter. 
RjAGeW, burn G. W. Ricketts. 
sib. Case: H. G. Ruggles Brise. 
The late A. R. Cobb. Hon. LP. 4J. Noe iie. 
F. H. Gresson. siger. 
Wee te RE W. A. Thornton. 
eee ce: ee ki. sl revor. 


H. D. G. Leveson- Gowen 


R. A. Williams. 


May the next quarter of a century show as good a record, and 
may time in its flight leave each generation of schoolboys as proud 
of their respective Alma Mater as their fathers have been. 





MILNE BAY 


PerDENITS OF SPORT IN NEW: GUINEA 


BY GHARLES, PROTHEROE 


LookED at from the standpoint of quantity, a day’s sport in 
British New Guinea would possibly disappoint the average sports- 
man. Not that the game is scarce, but that the rough nature of 
the country he has to traverse in search of it, and the enervating 
heat, are eloquent factors against big bags. However, the ordinary 
sojourner in New Guinea seldom goes out with the intention of 
record making, but simply in the interests of his larder, and to 
supply a welcome change from his usual tinned fare. This sort 
of person brings no sporting instinct to bear on the matter, his idea 
of what is profitable being to blaze away at sitting birds, and the 
more he can bring down with one cartridge the better he has done 
for himself. 

Having dropped our anchor in a likely place, let us go ashore 
for half a day’s shooting. Unless you are a glutton in the direction 
of work, this will be quite long enough to satisfy you; andif bent on 
business, the dense undergrowth, the sago and mangrove swamps, and 
the rough and precipitous places to be negotiated in that time will 
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give you all the tiredness you have any use for. We land on the 
beach clad simply in shirt and trousers and workable boots, for no 
superfluities in dress or otherwise are to be encouraged with such a 
temperature. Making our way inland, the first intimation that we 
are approaching a village is conveyed to us by the howling of native 
dogs. These, having been aware of our approach, and resenting the 
presence of white men—by the way, a curious fact noticeable in all 
canine animals owned by coloured people—have started their concert 
long before we come into view. As they retire before us to the 
seclusion of the houses, whence they still keep up an incessant, long- 
drawn wail during our stay, one wonders what use can be found for 
such an ill-bred libel of a dog, until you find that on feast days he 
is served up as an article of food, thus explaining the matter 
satisfactorily. | 

Skirting or passing through the village—supposing, of course, 
that you are journeying in a friendly part of the country—the 
native youth and idlers, always plentiful, drop tacitly in your wake, 
their object being to show you the best places for your purpose, to 
act as retrievers, and to carry the spoil. As to pay for services 
rendered, the native is by no mean exorbitant in his demands, mostly 
being content if he is allowed to pluck all the white feathers from 
the birds secured. Granted this privilege, at the end of the day’s 
work a small piece of tobacco will convince him that he is the 
happiest mortal in the land. The feathers are used for decorating 
the heads of himself and friends, and also for the manufacture of 
different gewgaws for the same purpose. Strangely enough, although 
with other articles colour has a strong attraction for the native, 
in the matter of feathers pure white hold the first place, and are 
generally in the greatest demand. 

Having reached the limit of the village, we retain the services 
of four or five natives, the others being reluctantly forced to return, | 
and continue our journey in single file along a native path that leads 
through the bush. Many are the stoppages by our guide to point 
out in silent excitement something his keen eye has detected, usually 
parrots or cockatoos, although with their noisy chattering and 
scolding they mostly advertise themselves. The look of astonish- 
ment and disgust that comes into his face is a sight worth seeing 
when we shake our heads and inform him as best we can that such 
quarry is not worth powder and shot. This decision is inexplicable 
to him. That the parrot should be beneath our notice he may 
understand ; but that the cockatoo, which carried such a brave array 
of white feathers, should be so likewise, is beyond his comprehen- 
sion altogether. By-and-by he stops once more, assured this time 
that he has found something worthy of our attention. But he is 
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again wrong, for what we see perched in the branches of a tree not 
twenty yards distant, and peering with more of surprise than fear at 
the disturbers of its habitation, is a little brown-coloured bird the 
size of a very small fowl, and known as the “scrub-hen.” If the 
native mind were not so improvident, but tinged with a little 
economy, he might know himself that this little creature should be 
left severely alone. The fable of the goose that laid a golden egg 
might with more truth be applied to the scrub-hen as a reason for 
its preservation, for she produces one out of all proportion to her 
size—in fact, comparatively speaking, the largest egg of any feathered 





A DWELLING HOUSE 


thing in existence. The novice might well be excused if, seeing the 
bird and egg together, he took the assertion that one was the 
product of the other with a large pinch of salt. They throw up 
mounds of earth two and three feet high, and in the centre of this 
deposit their eggs, which require no sitting upon, being covered 
lightly and hatched by natural warmth. These conspicuous nests 
are easily found by the natives, who at intervals sally forth and 
gather the contents, which either form an article of diet for them- 
selves or asource of barter with vessels that may call there. With 
the product of a poultry farm ready to hand minus the trouble 
of tending it, one might think the native would preserve as much as 
possible this, to him, valuable bird. But, unfortunately, in matters 
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of this sort the native mind is constructed on anything but frugal 
lines, and he destroys it ruthlessly whenever opportunity presents 
itself. The Government have long since recognised the value of the 
scrub-hen, and passed a law for its protection, embracing a distance 
of ten miles from any coast line. I am afraid the bird profits little 
by this edict in its favour, for, ina country like New Guinea, to make 
a game law is one thing, to enforce it quite another. 

We have tarried so long with the scrub-hen that we shall be 
rather late reaching the objective with which we started, namely, 
the feeding ground of the Torres Strait pigeon. An ordinary-sized 
black and white bird, extremely plentiful, and, unlike other game, 
which is only found in certain districts, met with in every part of 
the possession. Exceedingly wary, one might imagine they had been 
shot at all their lives, which in such a land is out of the question, 
and seldom, except when feeding, is it possible to get within shooting 
distance of them. The caution displayed by these birds is remark- 
able. For instance, they never roost on the mainland, but when 
the sun begins to get low flock after flock, in numbers simply 
incomputable, may be seen directing their flight for some of the 
uninhabited islands, where they pass the night in comparative safety. 
To land on one of these islands an hour before sunset, and take up a 
position sheltered from their keen observation, will ensure a better 
bag, as they fly overhead, than if you had tramped all day in search 
of them. At daylight in the morning they return as they came 
to the mainland, where they feed through the day. Should anything 
lie in their way on the journey thither, such as a boat, or some 
object with which they are not familiar, although flying at a good 
height, in no case will they pass over it. Long before it is 
approached, off they go at a tangent, only forming up again in their 
line of flight long after they have passed it. 

At last we arrive at the place where we propose to start 
operations, a collection of trees thirty to forty feet in height, 
and carrying a large green berry, which is the favourite, and, as far 
as I know, the only food of the Torres Strait pigeon. Here we 
take up convenient positions, whilst the boys (natives) approach 
cautiously, little trouble being required to frighten the birds from the 
trees. If you area fair shot, you may empty both your barrels, and 
then make up your mind for a decent tramp before the business 
can be repeated. Should you be an indifferent shot, and possibly 
miss your quarry altogether, it is to be hoped you are likewise 
indifferent to criticism, or, what will answer the purpose just as well, 
unacquainted with the native language. Very galling it is to miss 
an easy shot with an audience of critical natives looking on, and 
anything but complimentary are the remarks passed one to the other 
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concerning the shooter; for, with the impression in his mind that 
the gun is an article of infallibility, the native naturally expects the 
man behind it to be the same, and if failing to bring down what he 
fires at, he seems a blunderer indeed. We wander on from one feeding 
ground to another, and, if in luck, may add a few blue pigeons to our 
bag. The Goura, a handsome, well-grown bird, crowned by Nature 
with a beautiful crest as king of all pigeons, may also claim our 
attention. If journeying in the higher country, we may hear the 
thin whistle of a bird of paradise that has strayed to a lower altitude 
than usual; for it is essentially a mountain bird, which if we can 
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only secure, will find use for any skill in taxidermy we may possess, 
setting it up in some natural attitude. But, alas! no cunning 
of hand or human skill can give it altogether the beauty it possessed 
when pulsing with life and freedom in its native haunt. It is hard to 
conceive that this brilliant-plumaged and beautiful bird is a member 
of the disreputable crow family. Mean and sordid indeed are 
his kinsfolk in comparison, and perhaps from the vantage ground of 
fine feathers he looks down upon them, as a well-dressed and empty- 
headed person might view his poorer and more meanly dressed kind. 

By the look of the sun it is now time we turned back for home, 
unless we wish to be benighted, a simple proceeding in this land of 
no twilight. So we face about, hoping to get a shot or two at the 
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places passed on our way out. Darkness overtakes us ere the spot 
we started from is reached; but the boy in front who is leading the 
way makes an excellent mark, his dark hair being stuck all over 
with white feathers, and, showing up well in the waning light, he 
furnishes an object clearly discernible and easily fcllowed. Thus we 
reach the beach, and from there get on board, where a good wash 
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and dry clothes are comforting necessities, as is also, if you are 
wise, a small dose of quinine. 

After supper you feel disposed and tired enough to seek your 
blanket, spread aft in the shelter of the awning. Here, the incessant 
chatter of the boys, engaged forward cooking their evening meal, 
reaches your ear, the odour of fizzling pigeon assails your nostrils, 
but neither has power for long to keep you from the embrace of 
Morpheus. 
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In certain parts of New Guinea there are stretches of country, 
perhaps twenty miles in area, with no native habitations thereon. 
In these solitary places, to a great extent undisturbed, the wallaby 
(species of kangaroo) wax many and plentiful. If in search of sport 
more profitable and less arduous than feathered game, drop your 
anchor off some part of this uninhabited coast, and go ashore. 
Almost before the beach is left behind you find traces of the animal 
you are in search of. Well-beaten tracks, worn bare by thousands 
of feet, stretch away in front of you, showing that the creature in 
question has the same propensity as the sheep in what might 





A NATIVE VILLAGE 


humorously be termed its walk in life. Presently you start a 
couple of them from out of the long grass, and they bound away in 
front of you with that ridiculous motion of theirs. Don’t get 
excited and waste cartridges by blazing away at them, for they 
have reached the radius of safety almost before you can wink. The 
proper method of proceeding is a much better one, something in the 
character of a drive. Here is a likely-looking piece of ground, with 
rank grass fully five feet high, and just the sort of place to harbour 
the quarry you are seeking. Take your station on that bit of 
clear ground, so that you may command the middle of the place 
intended to be worked. The “ boys’? have meanwhile made their 
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way in a roundabout manner to the bottom, and are now beating up 
towards you. Some of the wallaby will break away at the sides out 
of range, but hard indeed will be your luck if two or three do not 
make towards you, or pass near enough on either s'de to ensure a 
decent shot. Perhaps the boys will start a wild pig from his lair, 
and if he be a “‘tusker,’’ and you armed only with a shot gun, it 
may be the best policy to leave him alone. Acharge of No. 4, which 
is quite heavy enough to kill a wallaby, will make little more im- 
pression on the pig than it would on a South African blockhouse, 
except in the way of rousing his ire. Then possibly he will put his 
head down, and he is an ugly and vicious-looking customer as he 
charges for you with every hair on his body bristling with anger. 
The only things I can commend under these circumstances are agility 
and a good-sized tree. A few hours of this beating process will 
probably furnish as much wallaby meat, as you know what to do 
with; and unless the lust of killing has taken hold of you, causing 
a wanton sacrifice of more than you can possibly find use for, you 
will desist, and return to shoot some other day. Aboard your 
craft for the next forty-eight hours or so wallaby steak, not at 
all to be despised after tinned provisions, will form the staple 
article of diet. 

A rather funny incident in connection with wallaby once came 
under my notice. We had been ashore on one of these sparsely- 
populated parts of the coast, and having secured four wallaby, 
which would be an ample sufficiency for everybody, natives included, 
returned on board again. Knowing that wallaby is regarded as a 
delicacy from one end of the land to the other, and no trouble thought 
too great to obtain it, we were exceedingly surprised to find that 
four or five of the ‘‘ boys” absolutely refused to eat any of them, and 
made such voluntary abstinence quite inexplicable. Pressed for an 
explanation, we at last found that from childhood they had been 
brought up with the idea impressed upon them by the older people 
that to eat wallaby until they (the children) reached a certain age 
would have the awful result of for ever stopping their growth. 
The boys all belonged to one part of the country. In this par- 
ticular district wallaby were few and far between, and I found by 
making inquiry that all the younger people shared the same belief 
as the boys mentioned, and were debarred from partaking of it by a 
lively fear that they would grow no more. It is not hard to imagine 
the twinkle in the eye of the older people when occasionally 
wallaby found its way into the village. Seated round the festive 
pot at such times, like good parents, what a glow of pleasure must 
have passed through them, to know that their teachings were so 
beneficial and their children so obedient! But there is compensation 
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in store for the youngsters, if they only knew it, for when they have 
passed the wallaby age and have children of their own, they may 
cultivate the same old twinkle, and do likewise. 

. At low water, a visit to the mouth of the rivers may be depended 
upon to furnish some good sport. Being nearlyall bar rivers, at this state 
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of the tide the entrance on either side is dry, leaving large stretches 
of marshy ground, and providing a happy hunting ground for aquatic 
game. If not particularly squeamish as regards mud, here you may 
find the duck, mostly a black and white species (Burdekin), snipe 
innumerable, curlew, and half a dozen other birds which affect such 
places, all delving in the soft ground and searching for the food 
most in favour with them. With due caution a few of each variety 
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may fall to your gun, but the absence of cover makes it a difficult 
matter to get within easy range of them. To explore higher up the 
river—a delightful experience, heightened by the fact that possibly 
few, if any, white men have been there before you—a boat and high 
water to negotiate the bar are necessary. Huge trees and thicket 
almost impenetrable grow right down to the banks, the only sound 
coming from their sombre depths to break the solitude being the 
discordant scream of the cockatoo, or the more gentle cooing of the 
inevitable Torres Strait pigeon. If proceeding very quietly, you 
may perhaps get a shot at an alligator basking on the bank, but more 
likely than not he will have disappeared long before you reach him, 
leaving an impression on the soft ground and a ripple on the water 
as the evidence of a hasty flight. Some of the trees will have hang- 
ing from their branches what look to be little brown bags, and until 
closer scrutiny the novice may wonder what strange denizen of the 
forest this can be. He will find the little brown objects are flying- 
foxes, their membraneous wings tucked neatly away, whilst they hang 
head downwards and fast asleep, until on the approach of evening 
they wake up and go forth on their nocturnal plundering excursions. 
To the native, these little creatures are pests and abominations, 
devouring his cocoanuts by gnawing with their sharp teeth right 
through husk and shell until the kernel is at their mercy. This he 
might view with small concern, for cocoanuts are plentiful and 
require no labour expended on them; but when they attack his 
bananas the case is different and his anger justly aroused. Although 
the flying-fox has a most disagreeable and offensive odour, when 
opportunity offers the native returns the compliment by devouring 
it in turn. The native is himself a keen sportsman, and has 
his regular hunting season, although having to rely on other 
means than powder and shot for the result. The time chosen is 
when the long rank grass is fairly dry and inflammable. After a 
rather elaborate toilet of feathers and paint, every man or boy capable 
of bearing a spear sallies forth to the chase. Surrounding a piece 
of ground, possibly a quarter of a mile in extent, fire is set to the 
windward side of it, and, fanned by the breeze, burns well and fiercely. 
Any animal life harboured in the tall grass is driven down on the line 
of watching natives waiting to spear it. Some few, under cover of the 
smoke, may break through and reach a place of safety, but only to 
gain a short respite, for the hunting season lasts five or six weeks, 
and every piece of ground that bears grass in the district is sub- 
jected in that space of time to the same ordeal. One of the features 
of these hunting excursions is the large number of hawks that, 
attracted by the smoke, and evidently knowing the meaning of it, 
gather in hundreds, fearlessly swooping down every now and again 
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to pick up and bear away small creatures such as lizards, field-mice, 


and other small fry. 
Active operations being over for the day, the results, which may 
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consist of wallaby, wild-pig, and a large non-poisonous snake, are 
slung on poles, and the natives, forming in single procession, bear 
them off to the villages, chanting a weird and unearthly song as they 
go. Here they are met with acclamation by the women, who, 
leaving their household duties, gather in a body to welcome them. 
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BY Eve SENN 


THE number of submarines, semi-submarines, and submersibles is 
quite beyond our reckoning. By submarines is meant everything 
which moves under water, soa salmon can be taken as a type of 
Nature’s work, and a vessel capable of motion beneath the surface 
as man’s work. To appreciate what swimming in mid-water really 
is, it is well first carefully to note what a gull does in flying through 
the air. A gull starts its flight off the sand or ground by a quick 
run, with upraised wings, followed by powerful downward strokes, 
which raise it clear for flight. The faster it flies the less are the 
wings raised or depressed, the heavy body being carried through the 
air slung as it were between the blade-like wings, which taper not 
only to the tips but also from forward to backward edge along their 
whole length. Every stroke is made with the greatest effect, and 
with no jar to the bird, for the air is beaten by the wings, between 
which the bird is perfectly balanced. 

A bird is heavy in the air, and a gull uses its weight in making 
those long swoops, with outspread motionless wings, by what is 
really a falling impetus through the air. This gradual downward 
fall can be changed into an upward rise by the slightest alteration 

of the angle at which 
the wings are set, 
and if a higher level 
than the falling force 
can give be aimed at, 
wing strokes areagain 
resorted to till) the 
desired height is at- 
tained. 

These observa- 
tions on flight refer 
only to a_ perfectly 
calm day, and it is 

= —e- unnecessary for our 
GULL STARTING TO FLY purpose to consider 
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the effect of wind, except to remark that in a head wind the cull 
can maintain almost a stationary position and poise itself over any 
desired spot. Looking down on a gull from a cliff will prove this 
to be the case. 

A salmon in a stream can poise itself over one spot too; but 
the fish is a light body with reference to the water, and must propel 
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itself against the stream with its tail, as well as balance itself with 
its fins; while the bird, being heavy in the air, has only to exercise 
its balancing powers. 

As a bird is light in the water, whether on the surface or under- 
neath, subaqueous progression insists on a modification of the 
creature, and the penguin can help us in our study of a submarine, 
especially when we can see its diving powers through the glass of a 
tank. This bird actually flies through the water as if it were in the 
air, the wings being for this purpose so formed that they are useless 
for aerial flight. Its powerful paddles are used as brakes and 
rudders, and when necessary as propellers too. The wings exercise 
an upward as well as a forward force under water, and when their 
action ceases the bird immediately rises to the top, showing plainly 
how light the crerture is compared with the water. 

Divers are sunk low when on the surface, and can quickly 
reduce their displacement by elongating their bodies, and so are 
able to dive with very little upward force of their wings or feet ; 
nothing shifts its place within the bird’s body, and so it can main- 
tain a perfect balance underneath the water, in which, as we have 
seen, it is a light object. 

The ha- 
bitable sub- 
marine vessel 
has not so far 
oleae Up. tO 
the expecta- 
tions of its 
advocates. 
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head torpedo has solved to a wonderful degree submarine naviga- 
tion, but the mind of man alone, and not his moving body, is 
inside it. This ingenious weapon reverses the action of the flying 
fish, for it.is shot through the air as a heavy body, into the water 
as a light body—heavy and light only with reference to air and 
water. 

The flying fish in one action, which is simply a great leap, is 
both fish and _ bird, 
for it rushes through 
the water as a light 
body, with all its fins 
laid flat, propelled 
alone by its tail, and 
is shot out of the 
water as a heavy body 
into the air.» “ihe 
great pectoral fins, 

PENGUIN set high like a bird’s 
wings, are spread 
wide, and the impetus gained by the under-water rush is pro- 
longed to the utmost extent; so that apparently the fish flies 
through the air, but as the wings are motionless we know that 
progress does not depend on wing strokes, but on the weight of 
the creature’s body. The whirr which has been heard when such 
a fish has leapt over a boat is most probably due to the tail, for 
the fish would naturally continue its action for many yards after 
emerging from the water. There are two very noticeable pecu- 
liarities in this fish, for the pectoral fins become aeroplanes out 
of the water; but the rudder action which these fins have in all 
fish is still evident when a curve in flight is made, and it 1s possible, 
too, that their brake action is used when a sudden stoppage in flight 
is made, and the creature falls back into the sea. The tail, too, is 
longer in its lower than in its upper half, which enables the fish 
to use it effectively even when its body is almost out of the water. 
The centre of gravity of this fish is set high in the water, but the 
instant its wings are spread becomes low as in a bird. Why the 
centre of gravity is set so high in fish that ceaseless fin action is 
necessary to balance the creature, except when passing quickly 
through the water, we cannot tell, but science may some day 
explain this. If the centre of gravity were set high in a submarine, 
balancing contrivances of some sort would have to be used, and it 
is not at all likely that experiments will be ever made in this 
direction at present, for even with a low centre of gravity the 
problem of balance is by no means solved. 
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We can see at least that a bicycle requires little attention in 
balancing when going fast, but a great deal when moving slowly. 
The centre of gravity is set low in a bird, and we must infer from 
this that there are considerations of deep importance with regard to 
the effect of a body passing through air and water which make this 
difference in bird and fish necessary. The higher we ascend the 
lighter is the atmosphere, the lower we descend the heavier is the 
water, that is to say the air exercises less and less pressure on birds 
as they rise through it with their heavy bodies, and the water more 
and more pressure as fish descend with their hight bodies. There 
are birds whose flight is suited to great heights, as there are fish 
whose swimming is suited to great depths. That wonderful sub- 
marine, the whale, fills its lungs with air and instantly dives far 
below the surface. The animal must contract its bulk to make its 
displacement less after taking in a new supply of air, and this it may 
do by the powerful muscles which clothe its body as it were with 
a net. 

The pliancy of a fish’s body enables it to pass through the 
water as if it were simply a solidified portion of the water itself, for 
the fish is about the same weight as the water it displaces. The 
trunk fish, however, has not a pliant body, but is covered with a 
horny case, and the after part of the backbone and tail alone are free 
to move from side to side. Here we have an instance of Nature’s 
method of propelling a rigid-sided body like a vessel through the 
water. 

For short arrow-like flight through the water the pike, cuttle, 
and lobster have parallel sides and great power of propulsion; the 
pike with its tail, assisted by its large dorsal and anal fins, which are 
both set far back on its body; the cuttle, by a sudden contraction of 
its surrounding envelope, forces out a jet of water; while the lobster 





FLYING-FISH—LIGHT IN THE WATER AND HEAVY IN THE AIR 


uses its fan-like tail in one vigorous stroke. These last two creatures 
fly from danger backwards. 

The tail of fish is the propeller, and when a fish is swimming 
fast the fins are all laid close to the body, in some cases even 
actually disappear into slots, to lessen friction while passing through 
the water and protect them from injury. Many people still think 
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that a fish propels itself with its fins, but this is a mistake, for 
those vertically set act as keels, while the horizontal ones are 
used to balance, or back water, or raise and lower the creature. 
The pectorals are used as rudders, as well as in other ways. The 
swim bladder need not be considered, but we may be sure that 
it is of unconscious assistance to those fish which possess it, 
being affected as it must be at different depths in the water. 

A kite held by 
a string is by far the 
best flier man _ has 
yet devised, and Mr. 
Maxim knew this 
when he made his 
flying machine with 
its heavy body and 
light wings. A mid- 

TRUNK FISH water vessel must de- 

pend either upon an 

upward force to be counteracted by a downward force, or be held 

in position like a kite, its tendency to rise being checked in like 

manner. If, however, the secret is discovered of keeping a vessel 

at any desired depth by adapting it like a fish to the water pres- 

sure it is in, what now appears to be impossible will have been 

done. The torpedo only keeps below the surface during its run; 
the propellers stop, and it comes to the surface. 

The compression of bodies under water at different depths is 
a subject of great importance in the consideration of a submarine. 
Seals, fish, and birds are protected from ordinary shocks by a certain 
elasticity of body, which so far has never been imitated in man’s 
work. The poacher explodes a dynamite cartridge in a pool, and 
kills or stuns every fish in it; and this, of course, by an extraordi- 
nary shock. Water has the property of transmitting force through 
itself to an object, and this fact is well known to all who have 
studied the hydraulic press and its deliberate action—a man 
under water has been nearly stunned by the blow of an oar on 
the surface. 

Nature’s submarines are a success; but what of man’s sub- 
marine engines, designed for secret attack of an enemy? And have 
the laws of nature been carefully studied in their construction ? 

These laws were certainly not obeyed as regards the form of 
the first torpedo, for the sharp end was the bow, whereas the form 
of the salmon would have made it plain that the blunt end should 
lead. So now the torpedo travels blunt end first, and there can be 
no doubt that the Whitehead torpedo, directed as it can be from a 
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safe place, is a triumph of skill and inventive power. This terrible 
engine of destruction approaches so nearly to a living creature that 
it can travel under water at a prearranged depth, and actually steer 
itself, and raise or lower its body by delicate mechanism acting on 
vertical and horizontal rudders. The pressures at different depths 
act on a valve which governs the sensitive machinery, and the entire 
vessel is a collection of wonderful inventions. The application of 
the gyroscope, known so long as a toy, to correct an error that might 
occur in the direction of the torpedo, gives the weapon a deadly amount 
of certainty which no other device could have effected. Without 
attempting to explain the action of the hydrostatic valve, pendulum, 
and gyroscope, it is enough to say that this submarine is, in its way, 
a very perfect one. What it would be with such an anti-friction 
skin as that of the seal, or the lubricating power possessed by a fish, 
it is idle to conjecture, because the skin of the one is always growing 
and so renewing itself, while the slime of the other is unconsciously 
and always being spread over the creature’s body. 

For all vessels we want a skin which shall make separation 
from the surrounding water as little marked as possible, and if a 
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PIKE, CUTTLE, AND LOBSTER 


material could be found to endure a certain amount of absorption of 
water without wasting away too quickly, a great problem would be 
solved. In many respects black lead can supply a coating which 
imitates the slime of a fish, but its use is unpractical; copper, too, 
has anti-friction qualities of a high order, but technical difficulties 
often arise against its use. 
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We want, too, a more effective propeller than the screw, for 
its inflexibility and continuous rotatory action fail to procure that 
efficiency which the flexible tail with its changing form and variety 
of stroke for different speeds gives to the fish. For all speeds the 
rigid blades of the screw must make the same sweep, and the slip 
of the screw—that is, its lability to carry a ball of water round with 
itsel(—makes its action often most disappointing. A two-bladed 
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SALMON AS SEEN FROM ABOVE 


screw, for instance, may lose one blade and actually do better work. 
A propeller which could act on the water alternately from side to 
side would always meet an unyielding body of undisturbed water. 
There is, indeed, a wide field open for inventors in skins and 
propellers for vessels. 

The tails of fish, then, ought to receive the closest attention 
and study, for we find flexibility, and at the same time the most 
effective action. This we can very fairly imitate with a sculling oar 
at the stern of a boat, for at first wide sweeps are made, and as the 
boat gains speed the nearer do the strokes approach to a straight 
line. The evolution of the tail is full of interest, for in its primitive 
form it was an adapted elongation of the backbone into an oar-like 
instrument, and we should especially note that it was upward-turned. 
In the shark’s tail we still have this primitive form somewhat modi- 
fied; and in the salmon’s we find the indication of this form in the 
upturned end of the backbone. The salmon propels itself forward 
with its tail and steers with its horizontal fins. 

The dirigible uninhabited torpedo, delivered from a safe place, 
would seem to be the most effective form of submarine offensive 
weapon; but, for all that, human beings are as anxious now to 
navigate in mid-water as they have always been to do so in mid-air. 

To fly through the air light balloons are still used, but Nature 
makes birds heavy to do this with hght wings. To fly through the 
water, the submarine, sunk low on the surface like the penguin, is 
with suitable machinery forced under the surface, and so far it 
obeys the law, light in the water. Here, however, the likeness 
ceases, and we find that, contrary to all laws of Nature, crew and 
materials are movable inside this delicately-balanced structure. To 
insure a vertical or horizontal position in the water complicated 
balancing devices must be necessary, while to make a dive horizontal 
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fins or rudders must be used, and set o the desired angle. The 
wear and tear of managing such a machine must be nerve-destroying 
to any crew, and the knowledge that an explosion or carelessness 
may convert it instantly into a coffin can hardly commend it as a 
valuable weapon for war. Such a vessel, however, may at least be 
called a submersible, and perhaps the submarine of the future will 
not be a submarine at all. 

A real submarine to travel under the sea, where the bottom is 
suitable and the water pressures not too great, would at least offend 
against no natural law, but the mere notion of such a vehicle is 
horrible to any lover of fresh air and light. Experiments, how- 
ever, are always interesting to those who have not to pay. 

No diagrams nor pictures can explain the nature of water, 
because its weight and resistance to any force applied to it would 
not be expressed; but its solidity, which gives it such resisting 
power, can be understood by watching a fish pass through it, for 
the wide lateral strokes of the tail at starting become apparently 
only a slight tremor at a high speed. That Nature’s ways of doing 
things can be mechanically reproduced is not to be expected, but 
all the most perfect machines have been evolved from experience of 
natural difficulties and unforeseen eventualities. We can only look 
forward to perfecting any work by enlisting the assistance which 
Nature is always ready to give to those who can see, and when we 
learn how to see we shall avoid setting up our own theories as 
actual standards. 
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AT FEW HINTS TO YOUNG (GRIGKE lias. 


BY LORD HAWKE 


Iam asked to add to the paper I lately wrote for the Badminton 
a few words of advice to young players, and I do so with the more 
pleasure because I have had an exceptional amount of experience in 
watching the development of cricket talent. From all districts of 
Yorkshire I receive reports as to the abilities of youngsters, and 
anyone showing ability is brought to Leeds for a thorough trial. If 
he bea bowler he is pitted against a prominent run-getter, if he bea 
bat he can show his capabilities against some of the county bowlers, 
as I watch him from behind the net. Allowing for a little pre- 
liminary nervousness, it is astonishing how quickly it is possible to 
estimate the capacity of a colt. Certainly, with reference to county 
cricket, the text is true that many are called but few chosen. I 
ought to add that energy and goodwill in the field are regarded as 
an elemental essential for any aspirant to the Yorkshire eleven; and 
the lad gets a good example, for at the end of a county practice 
we all take the field to have catches hit up to us. You will see 
J. T. Brown and Denton striving as hard in this department as any 
novice who wishes to gain our suffrage, and it will be readily under- 
stood how much he benefits by working beside them. It takes two 
or three years to convert the most promising colt into a regular 
trustworthy member of the county team, and, contrary to the success- 
ful experience of Lancashire with Robinson, Cuttell, and others, we 
in Yorkshire are not disposed to give much trial to any novice over 
five-and-twenty. 

The first advice I would offer to a keen youngster is to study 
good cricketers. Most lads can get an occasional afternoon at a 
county match, or at all events see some notable players in club 
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cricket. The number of capable Old Blues and of amateurs 
debarred by professional duties from playing first-class cricket is 
countless. These, scattered over England, furnish an excellent 
standard for the emulation of an eager lad. Moreover, they are 
_ always willing to give a few hints, and in nearly every village is some 
old “‘ pro”’ who can coach quite as well as he ever played. Per- 
sonally, I do not believe any cricketer was ever made by coaching, 
though of cours? there are many things he can learn. 

The earliest thing a lad needs is to be taught how to use his 
eyes. Half the boys who come toa Yorkshire match want to see 
Hirst, Rhodes, or Tunnicliffe, which is very natural. But if, instead 
of gaping at these giants of the game and bothering them for auto- 
graphs, the lads watched how they played, their keenness in the 
field, the way in which the bowlers moditied their tactics to entrap 
their opponents, the strokes with which the batsmen scored off those 
wily balls, beginners would obtain a great object lesson which they 
might strive to turn to account on their own local grounds. 

The next hint of mine is never to play carelessly. Of course, 
great cricketers have many a time done so—and paid the penalty. 
The batsman in two minds over a ball, or indifferently addressing a 
bowler whom he believes to be easy, has often had to return to the 
pavilion a sadder and it may be hoped a wiser man. The bowler reck- 
less of pitch gets punished severely. The fieldsman who “ goes to 
sleep’ misses a catch which may cost his side the match. Remem- 
ber, if all the catches were held there would be no drawn games in 
county cricket, and therefore no necessity to amend the laws. 
Each catch missed simply adds another batsman to the opposing 
side, and a run saved is more than a run gained, for it is also a run 
that need not be obtained. Smart fielding encourages bowlers. 
Slackness in the field is the chief abomination of cricket. The early 
success of the Australians was almost entirely due to their co-opera- 
tive and keen fielding. 

Now a word as to bowlers, for which there is an inexhaustible 
demand in no matter what class of cricket you may participate. Here 
the supply always falls short. One reason is that half the lads 
when they have had their knock at the nets put on their coats and 
join their friends instead of taking their turn with the ball; and 
another reason is that ninety-five per cent. of all boys try to bowl 
too fast. A boy up to fifteen should never bowl anything except 
slows with a full-sized ball, or if he does attempt to bowl fast should 
do so on wickets pitched at only twenty yards. A boy bowling 
slows must not mind being hit, though I see no reason why he 
should be hit as much as one who delivers a ball over which he has 


no command at a somewhat higher velocity. The lad who bowls 
Bez 
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within himself will be able to acquire pitch, break, precision, and 
variability. He will learn to bowl with his head, and that is the 
type of bowler who is wanted. I would rather have a bowler on 
my side who was always trying to do something to get the batsman 
out, pitching first a yorker, then a perfect length slow ball, then a 
very fast one just outside the off-stump, or a ball that swerves in the 
air, or again which deceives in its flight, than I would have a tear- 
away erratic bowler, who will smash the wicket when his ball hits it; 
but more often sees that ball sailing away to the boundary or cut 
hard by point. Though every boy has a decided inclination to be a 
fast bowler, nature does not encourage that aspiration. <A slow 
bowler is also effective on wickets where a fast one cannot effect a 
footing. Above all, a bowler—like a cricketer in all departments, for 
the matter of that—must be good-tempered and unselfish. If not, he 
is a mere source of demoralisation, and all his skill becomes dis- 
counted. 

The golfing maxim ‘‘ Keep your eye on the ball” is quite as 
essential in cricket, and a boy when batting has to learn to watch the 
ball from the time it leaves the bowler’s hand until he himself con- 
fronts it. ‘‘ Always mcet every ball in the middle of the bat,” is the 
maxim of W.G., and moreover he always plays at the ball, and 
never lets it hit the bat. A hint to a lad that may be of service is to 
use a bat the right size for him; one too big cramps his style, one 
too light makes him careless. Play straight is the golden rule. This 
need not affect legitimate hitting powers, but it affords a sure de- 
fence in support of punishing propensities. The impulse of a novice 
is to draw back from a ball. Not only is this fatal, but it easily de- 
generates into a habit. Also, while forward play is generally prac- 
tised, I think back play is too often neglected. though on a slow 
wicket it is essential. To make a ‘‘century”’ in a county match is an 
ideal towards which any lad watching such a fixture may aspire. If 
he ever succeeds it will be by patience, perseverance, and practice. 
But in whatever class of game he plays let him be careful to foster 
the sportsmanlike spirit, and remember that of all games cricket is 
the grandest and purest, and as such it must be handed down to 
those who come after us. 
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THE great wave for artificial game preservation which has swept 
over the land, together with the careful tending of fish and foxes, 
has, as a natural consequence, induced the persecution of many 
interesting English birds and animals. In this article we have to 
deal with a creature which is seldom seen—it would not be straining 
a point to say is mever seen naturally—by daylight. Yet to the 
sportsman naturalist there is hardly an animal whose life history 
and instincts are of more absorbing interest than those of the badger. 
Perched high up in the fork of some neighbouring tree, I have 
spent many a fascinating summer’s evening watching the vagaries 
of a colony of badgers. Susceptible of the least sound or the 
slightest taint in the air, your badger disappears underground 
like a miniature earthquake if he gets but a suspicion of danger. 
Badgers, like most wild creatures—otters of all others, living as 
they do in water, are almost always infested with ticks—are much 
troubled with vermin, and it is very quaint to watch them catching 
each other’s fleas; an old sow will take each of her cubs in turn and 
hunt them over most diligently, the snap, snap of her teeth being 
distinctly audible. A litter of six was the largest of my experience— 
they were such a bonny little lot; but two to four is the usual 
number. Whether he be guilty of the many httle peccadillos of which 
the game-preserving keeper accuses him is very doubtful, but there 
are times when he provides the fox with a safe and impenetrable 
refuge when sorely pressed by hounds, and he is generally on such 
occasions the first to defend his domicile, by resenting the intrusion 
of the hunt terrier; and woe betide the little dog should there be a 
scrimmage; if game, he will be severely punished, for the bite of a 
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badger is especially cruel and generally on the under jaw, while a 
fox invariably inflicts punishment on the top. The wound will as 
a rule form a tolerably certain indication to which of the twain a 
terrier has been up. 

Being essentially a miner by nature, perhaps the most natural 
and sporting method of taking a badger is, where practicable, to dig 
him with the aid of a couple of good terriers. In the easternmost 
parts of my native county of Devon the badger flourishes amaz- 
ingly; here on almost every hillside, if not in every covert, are heads 
of earths, which have been ‘‘ used’ doubtless for hundreds of years, 
forming vast subterranean fortresses, which local tradition often 
avers extend for a mile or more back into the depths of the hills. 
Many a good terrier has ‘‘ gone to ground” in these places never to 
return; many an anxious day has been spent listening and waiting for 
favourites who perchance have never come back, until you curse the 
earths and vow to be level with denizens that haunt them. But 
this is by no means an easy matter to accomplish; the earths are far 
too strong to dig, badgers are much too cunning to be trapped (they 
invariably turn a somersault over a spring trap, all you get for your 
trouble being a pinch of long grey hair); you may shoot them it is 
true, but this necessitates a full moon, with the wind currents exactly 
from the earths it is proposed to sit over to your perch in some 
neighbouring tree. Should all these conditions be favourable, and 
your badger present himself, the sights of your weapon are not 
easily defined amidst the surrounding shadows; your nerves, too, 
will be slightly agitated, especially should you have caught the cramp 
by sitting for several hours in the uncomfortable fork of a tree, and 
your unsuspecting quarry comes out at last, somewhat suddenly, 
shakes himself and gives a snort; should he do this, there will be 
no time to lose, for he will be off like a shade amongst the shadows 
of the covert, his white face flashing almost like. a diamond when it 
catches the moonbeams. 

Unlike the vixen fox who lies away from her cubs as soon as 
they are strong enough to worry her, mother badger resides with her 
family; but she is a strong and determined disciplinarian. I have 
seen her turn back and shake severely a cub that would insist on 
following its dam away from home, the poor little chap hobbling a 
retreat, very injured at heart, to perch on its haunches and gaze 
wistfully in the direction its mother had gone. To teach her off- 
spring the importance of not showing out until everything be quiet, 
and darkness fast creeping over the woods, I have known a badger 
many a time take up her position just inside the entrance of an 
earth for two hours—which will give you the cramp, if your perch on 
the tree be not particularly comfortable—and keep her youngsters 
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back. When the shades of evening are sufficiently advanced, she 
withdraws her surveillance, and the little lot will come out with a 
rush that is quite exhilarating to watch. 

In order to keep down their ever-increasing numbers, also to 
extend the hunting season for a couple of months, it has been 
customary to get together a scratch pack of foxhounds about every 
three years, for six or seven weeks’ sport beginning about the first 
of May, extending until the middle of June, with perhaps a few 
meets in the heath country afterwards. Experience has proved it to 
be unwise to meet before eleven o’clock; occasionally a badger may 
have gone away an hour previously, but as a rule from half-past ten to 
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eleven, if the neighbourhood be quiet, is the time that they leave for 
their prowl in quest of food. Hounds are taken straight to the 
earths that are to be the scene of operations. Should a badger have 
gone away, they will be quickly on after him; even an hour’s start is 
a small matter, as the scent of a badger is strong and very fascinat- 
ing, and hounds after being well entered will carry it through any 
kind of riot without wavering. But for this fact hunting by night 
would be out of the question, because it is not possible to see what 
you are about ; hounds have to be left entirely to themselves when 
running over the country. Being well on the line there will be 
plenty of music as you hurry on after them, cut corners, or take up 
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a position on some vantage ground and listen to their cry as hounds 
drive their quarry from point to point. Should the badger be an old 
customer, as is most probable, there is certain to be a great row and 
a tough worry when they do catch him, in some thick hedge or deep 
gully, for which you make with all available speed, to find, maybe, 
a badger of some seven-and-twenty pounds, gone, poor brute, with 
a very rough passage. 

The pack got together during the summer of rgo2 has consisted 
of eleven couple of foxhounds, very kindly lent by the local masters 
of hounds, who are naturally desirous of reducing the stock of 
badgers because they open the earths and save many a beaten fox. 
The year Igor was quite a record season, both as to sport shown and 
the number of kills registered. In thirty nights’ hunting the excep- 
tionally large number of forty-five badgers were killed, while sixteen 
got to ground in impossible places, these results having been 
attained mainly by the kindly support of landowners and farmers 
over a wide district, and by good earth-stopping: here is the key of 
success, for without a thorough and extensive system of earth- 
stopping carried out in silence, with the wind in your face, at 
midnight, good sport cannot be expected. These duties have been 
undertaken and most efficiently carried out by some twenty-six 
gamekeepers, who, of all men, seem the most enthusiastic of badger- 
hunters. The Master, who hunts his own hounds, is Mr. Archie G. 
Pape, of Colyford; he had the assistance, as on a previous occasion, 
of Mr. Sydney Selby and Mr. R. I. Scarbrough to turn hounds. 
To the writer have fallen the duties of collecting the sinews of war 
and doing the usual routine of the Hon. Secretary, the chief item 
being sending out the meets, which are always jealously guarded 
in order to keep the field select ; even postcards cannot be used, as the 
whereabouts of the fixtures are found to percolate very readily 
through the local postman. 

The fields vary with localities; where approachable by rail, as 
many as fifty to one hundred sometimes turn out. Sport, too, varies 
with the weather, for your badger is a great coddler, rarely sallying 
forth on a very cold or wet night; why this is so is somewhat difficult 
of explanation, but it is an undoubted fact. Taking the season of 1902 
as an instance, all the first half of which was very cold with a good 
deal of wet, for the first fifteen nights that we were out—that is, to 
the 26th of May—we killed twelve badgers, and ran eleven to 
ground. With the month of June the weather becoming hotter, 
sport improved considerably in consequence; in the last fifteen 
nights’ hunting no fewer than thirty-three badgers were killed, 
and only five marked to ground. Quite a record week’s sport was 
June the 16th, 18th, and 2oth, when badgers seemed to be every- 
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where, for no sooner bad hounds killed one than they were on after 
another, as many as fourteen big badgers being killed during the 
three nights’ hunting, never one getting to ground for the entire 
week—a tribute to efficient earth-stopping over square miles of 
rough country. 

During the last twenty years, since hounds have been used, it 
is remarkable what a change has come over the badgers. Formerly 
we used to sack the earth, and hunt them with sheepdogs; as 
soon as ever disturbed, back they would come, and dive headlong 
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into the bag. But now, nine badgers out of ten will go right away, 
straight for some distant earths. There has been no dallying about ; 
hardly a badger was killed last season that had not run before 
hounds for over half an hour, while there were a great many 
desperate runs of over fifty minutes, hounds going hard the whole 
time. Hounds would often catch them quicker but for their ugly 
knack of choosing the very roughest country, and should there 
happen to be a thick double hedge in the quarry’s line, he will be 
certain not to miss the opportunity of dragging the pack through it 
from end to end; yet of water he has an abhorrence ; should water 
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intervene, he will deviate from his usual straight line by several 
fields, in order to cross a brook by a foot-bridge. 

It will not be out of place to describe a night's sport. The 
meet is at a distant farmhouse amongst the hills of East Devon, 
where the field will most probably be more select than numerous, 
an additional advantage, too, being the fact that there is no public- 
house within several miles, therefore the rowdy element will not 
congregate and be shouting their coarse jests to the disturbance 
of the countryside. You will probably find hounds shut up in 
the barn; and several kindred spirits within doors sit round the 
farmer’s hospitable board, the five or six terriers on the hearthrug 
wagging their stumpy tails in welcome as you enter. The clock 
goes quickly round, and as we have a long walk to the first lot 
of earths, the Master makes a move about I0.30 p.m., releasing his 
ten couple of hounds from their temporary kennel. It is a lovely 
night, with the moon at about full; so we move along quickly 
through the lanes, keeping hounds in a close compass for fear we 
may cross the line of a fox, for foxes are sometimes met with in unex- 
pected places during their nightly prowls. After an uneventful walk of 
a couple of miles we halt at some cross roads, underneath the shadow 
of a church tower; the Master touches his horn just once, to be 
answered by a shrill dog-whistle from the wooded heights above us, 
the signal from the keeper that the earths have been made secure. 

Hounds are taken round a farmhouse and on to the top of the 
wood where the earths are situated. The keeper feels confident that 
his stop is a success and that there are badgers out, but hounds do 
not readily endorse this opinion. There is a keen east wind blowing, 
which perhaps has ‘“‘shivered”’ up the scent, but hounds have all 
left the earths; we can distinctly hear them pushing their way 
through the thick covert, evidently on a cold line. Presently, far 
down the wood old Stranger speaks confidently ; Lascar and 
Traverser quickly endorse; in two minutes the wood is ringing with 
their lusty music. Out of cover lefthanded the majority of the 
pack swing over the meadows, along close to the farmyard we came 
through. Over the hill into a thick gorse, where their quarry tries 
all he knows to foil them, but to no purpose, for they force him 
away again down a wooded ravine. Over the open hounds press 
him, but he gains a little time by dragging them the whole length of 
a double hedge, then ding dong all along a rough lane into a small 
though thick little cover, right round this back into the lane again, 
up it into the gorse; here he is tackled by the leading hound a time 
or two, but he gets away again through the dense undergrowth after 
a fight. 

Finding it too hot, he crosses the road through a culvert, the 
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pack close at him. Now for the finish: having got our wind, we 
are able to go a good pace again across the hill. In the third field 
our hounds overtake their quarry, and have a great fight with a 
tough old customer (27 1b.).. After breaking him up and counting the 
hounds by the aid of a candle, three couple are missing. These, we 
hear, have been running another badger, so the Master hurries back 
over the hill and is lucky enough to come across the missing hounds 
still going strong. It appeared from the small field with them that 
they had come up to their badger a time or two, but could not stop 
him. The combined pack now run him sharply back to the earths, 
the keeper’s lusty voice ringing out but a few hundred yards in front 
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of the pack. Foiled in his last shift, Bruin turns down the wood, 
evidently to beat the covert for an open earth, but hounds pull him 
down ere he can get to ground—another big badger (25 lb.).. It now 
being just half an hour past midnight an adjournment is made, 
on the invitation of a good yeoman, to his cellar, where several jugs 
of delicious cider are emptied of their contents; for an honest thirst 
has taken possession of most of us, the hills we have been called upon 
to climb having brought the perspiration pretty freely. 

After some twenty minutes or so has been spent in the court- 
yard at the farm, enjoying a comfortable rest and a crust of home- 
made bread and cheese, a move is made to draw a strong head of 
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earths in another valley, the road lying through a quaint old- 
world village now wrapped in complete silence save for the occasional 
bark of the sheepdog at the farmsteads. We had cleared the 
hamlet, and were chatting quietly along the lane between two apple 
orchards, when suddenly the pack begin dashing about between 
people’s legs all on the squeak and whimper. ‘“‘ Look out, Sydney, 
they are breaking away,” shouts the Master to the whip ahead, but 
the faithful Sydney may as well try to stop the River Axe with the 
proverbial mop. The fact was we must have met a badger almost 
full butt in the road. Directly hounds winded him, away they went 
at score down the road, then right across country, with a beautiful 
cry, as hard as ever we could go for thirty minutes, straight for some 
deep earths in a goyle: these being secure, our quarry slips behind 
hounds, but they are quickly after him. In less than half a mile we 
hear old Granby roar, and know that the badger is facing him: then 
they worry over the third badger of the night. Hounds had broke 
him up ere anyone got to them; but, from the mask and skin which 
alone remained, it was probably a fine specimen of about 20 lb. 
when in life. 

In the nor’-eastern sky faint traces of the dawn now appear 
on the horizon. But, for fear of disappointing the keeper, the 
Master decides he will go back to the earths for which we were 
bound when hounds broke away on the road, on the off chance 
of sport. We find that, being so late, the keeper had given up all 
hope of our coming that night, and had gone home to bed—wise man 
—which is quite excusable, for most of us generally feel a strong 
inclination for an audible yawn at about grey dawn, however keen 
we may be on sport. Our friend the keeper, be it said to his credit, 
had done his work thoroughly well before retiring, for hounds began 
to speak at once to several different lines. Woodman, Philip, and 
Merry Lad are on across the rough bottom on pretty good terms 
with a badger. By vigorously cheering them the Master gets on 
most of the pack; but Galopin, Villager, Druid, and Fashion go away 
on an equally hot line on the opposite side of the wood; and with 
them is his reverence our chaplain, and a couple of country lads. 
This was one of the very few occasions that we could see hounds 
run, and a most enjoyable hunt of some forty minutes’ duration 
it was, first over a big common, then down a wooded valley, where 
the cry of hounds in the crisp morning air is melody indeed. Hark! 
they have turned; yes, here they come, all up the cover; and aren’t 
they talking to him! Now stand still and keep quiet, for from our 
‘vantage point we ought to get a view somewhere. Yes, there he 
steals out along yon hedgerow, still going quite dapper; and, my 
word, what a big’un! Out come the pack, their heads up, expecting 
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to catch a view, then turn and hop away on the line, making straight 
for a clump of Scotch firs on the hill. Here they stop at a culvert 
under the road; but the wily one has gone through into the next field, 
thereby gaining a few minutes’ respite. Here we had an interesting 
little incident which shows how strong is the scent of a badger. 
Our quarry had gone all out alongside a fence for some quarter of a 
mile; curiously, hounds winded him through the fence, running full 
cry for its whole length, but on the opposite side. The end now 
quickly came, our quarry weighing 24lb. The other portion of the 
pack had also had a capital run, with a good deal of excitement 
towards the end, his reverence being fortunate in having two couple 
of hounds that would hold anything, and two of the terriers: so 
between them they accounted for a very sporting badger (181b.), and 
were exceptionally pleased with their exploit. This was a hard turn 
if you like—just the night, now and again, when fortune smiles and 
everything comes off. Almost divine we thought the cup of coffee 
and rasher of bacon at five o’clock, when we got back at the farm. 
Hospitable and keen are many of these good fellows-——may their 
shadows never grow less! 
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ON. FRIESLAND MERGES 


BY GEORGE NUGENT BANKES 


Author of ‘*A Day of my Life at Eton.” 


“Ter co!’ The last mooring line was cast off and hauled in, and 
the good yacht Enterprise, her head shoved out from the bank, 
poised herself for a moment in mid-stream like some huge white 
bird suddenly aroused from slumber and preparing to take flight. 
Then, as her sails filled to the favouring breeze, she bent gracefully 
over to her work, and, quickly gathering way, in another minute was 
footing it merrily down the canal, followed at a little distance by 
her consort for the time being, Claudia. We were off ! 

Garrard, our trusty skipper, was at the helm; his brother—a 
youth of some sixteen summers, with a name to which the nearest we 
could ever get was Shirts, or, as some would have it, Church, and 
comprising, after a manner distinctly reminiscent of the historic 
Nancy Bell tragedy, the whole of the rest of the crew in his single 
person, was in the bows, coiling ropes, or peeling potatoes, or other- 
wise engaged in some of his multifarious nautical duties. Peggy 
and her sister Nellie had settled themselves in the well, with an 
abundance of rugs and cushions to make them comfortable, and 
Henshaw, who was developing hitherto unsuspected capacities as a 
squire of dames, to amuse them. MHaygood and I, having success- 
fully accomplished our duties at the main halliards without getting 
more in Garrard’s and the crew’s way than we found absolutely 
necessary, took a last look round from the main deck to see if there 
was anything else in which we could bear a hand. Apparently not. 
The yacht, everything about her taut and trim as the heart of the 
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most exacting skipper could desire, was humming busily along as 
straight to her course as the needle to the pole. Garrard’s face, as 
we glanced inquiringly at him standing firmly by the tiller, wore an 
expression of the most supreme content. We were making good 
progress. Stavoren railway station, now the sole building of im- 
portance in that once flourishing seaport, was fast fading out of 
sight in the distance behind us; even Claudia, though a larger boat 
than ours, seemed unable to hold her own with us. Before us, 
extending as far as we could see, lay a straight reach of the canal; 
if the wind held—and there was no reason to suppose that it 
wouldn’t—nothing was likely to happen for some little time to 
come. With one accord we stretched ourselves out on the seats on 
either side of the cabin skylight, and, lighting our pipes, abandoned 
ourselves to the delights of contemplation. 

A heavenly day in early August. The sun shining brightly over- 
head—who was the perverter of the truth who had told us that it 
always rained in Friesland?—its warmth at once agreeably tem- 
pered by and tempering the breeze that so friendly wafted us ever 
onwards, its glare disarmed by the refreshing verdure which stretched 
on either hand away to the horizon. The only sounds to break the 
otherwise all-pervading silence, the soothing swish of the wavelets 
as they rippled past the cutwater, the occasional murmur of voices 
from the well, the gentle lowing from time to time of the cattle in 
the neighbouring meadows; sounds just sufficient to prevent the 
prevailing note of peace from becoming one of monotony. Truly for 
such as this it was good to have been born ! , 

Here my meditations were interrupted by Haygood calling 
across the skylight to ask if I didn’t think the luff of the sail was 
behaving otherwise than it ought. I had always entertained the 
greatest respect for Haygood as a rising young member of the 
Chancery Bar, but the seemingly innate mastery of recondite 
nautical phrases which he had been so copiously displaying for our 
benefit ever since we had started on this expedition had been rapidly 
turning my respect into something akin to awe. I had not the least 
idea what the luff of a sail was, but of course I was not going to 
give myself away, so I merely replied that I had every confidence 
in Garrard, and if he wanted us he would be sure to say so. Just 
then the mainsail came suddenly down on the top of me—Shirts, 
unperceived by us, having been occupying himself in letting go the 
halliards—and when I had at last extricated myself from its en- 
-velopments, I found we had brought up alongside a small wharf, to 
which Garrard was making the yacht fast, while the party in the 
well was preparing to get out. 

lt turned out that we were stopping to pay a visit to the farm 
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close at hand, which Garrard had pointed out to his immediate 
entourage as belonging to one of his uncles, and they had agreed 
with him, while Haygood and I were wrapped in thought as afore- 
said, that he should take them to see. Accordingly, as soon as 
Claudia had come up and made fast to us in her turn, we landed in 
a body and trooped up to the house. We met with a most gracious 
reception from the uncle and aunt, whom we found reposedly seated, 
the exact realisation of an old Dutch picture, in high-backed chairs 
one on each side of the kitchen fireplace; and then, under the 
guidance of Garrard and a rosy, smiling, flaxen-haired maiden who, 
he informed us, was the last unmarried one of his cousins, we made 
an exhaustive inspection of the entire premises from top to bottom; 
the kindly old couple being evidently quite accustomed to their 
nephew's utilising their establishment as a show place for his charges, 
and not in the least put out by our wholesale intrusion on their 
privacy. Indeed, but that we knew it could not have been so, we 
could almost have imagined that they had made special preparations 
for our coming. Only a Dutch family could have lived in that farm 
and kept it as spotlessly clean throughout. One could have eaten 
one’s dinner with equal freedom from qualms off either the highly 
polished floor of the maiden’s own little bedroom—for we, or rather 
Garrard, respected nothing—or that of the stalls in the cow-byre ; 
and yet, the girl told us through Garrard, besides herself and her 
father and mother there were only an old man and woman to help 
about the place. As for the tables and chairs and cupboards, all of 
oak or walnut, the Delft china, and the quaint kitchen and dairy 
utensils, one could better imagine them in the place of honour in a 
museum than still doing their daily duty here, as they had doubtless 
done it, without incurring chip or scratch, for generations. When 
we had seen everything, including the pressful of beautiful white 
linen worked by our little guide herself—in her leisure moments, 
forsooth !—against her eventual marriage, we returned to the 
kitchen, where we ranged ourselves in a semicircle like an opera 
chorus and smiled acquiescence while Garrard expressed our ap- 
preciation of the favour which had been conferred on us. Our host 
and hostess having smiled back at us in equally flattering terms, we 
shook hands with them all round and trooped back to our yachts, 
where we found our rosy-cheeked damsel, who had slipped out of 
the house before us, already perched in the bows and carrying on 
with Shirts in a way to make it refreshingly clear that, however 
exacting her domestic cares, they had by no means crushed the 
natural propensities of her age and sex out of her. 

We rescued poor Shirts, who I don’t think was enjoying himself 
as much as his companion, and, bidding adieu to the lady, resumed 
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our voyage, Claudia, by right of her outside berth, this time going 
ahead of us. In this order we traversed our first mere—quite an 
insignificant one, according to Garrard’s contemptuous estimate, but 
sufficiently large to delight our as yet inexperienced minds—and 
came at the other end of it to a place which bore the soul-satisfying 
name of Galamadammen. Here is the second line, so to speak, of 
Friesland’s defences against drowning ; a huge dyke stretching right 
across the country, with locks placed where the various canals 
pierce it, so that, when a prevailing wind threatens to pile up the 
water and cause an inundation of any portion of the province, its 
force can be broken by shutting the gates—both sets of which, con- 
trary to the custom of locks as we know them in England, open 
outwards—and thus giving it its mischievous work to begin all over 
again. Our wind, however, on this occasion blowing along the 
dyke, there had been no need to close either end of the lock, and we 
sailed through without checking our speed, the lock-keeper’s wife 
taking our tolls as we passed in a wooden shoe dangling toe down- 
wards from the end of a long pole; and directly afterwards we 
entered the Fluessen Meer. 

Even the supercilious Garrard was pleased to allow that this 
mere—the longest, though not actually the largest, in Friesland, 
forming, with the Heeger Meer, which is practically an integral 
part of it, an uninterrupted sheet of water eight miles in length, and 
on an average one and a half wide—was worth talking about. As 
for the rest of us, with such an expanse of water at our command, a 
fair wind to carry us along over it, and—what was of prime import- 
ance from the ladies’ point of view—no mal de mer as the necessary 
accompaniment of it all, the intrinsic charms of Friesland yachting 
were now at last being fully revealed to us, and we were prepared to 
go to any lengths with our enthusiasm. The particular form which 
it took just then was a stern resolve not to let Claudia keep ahead 
of us any longer; and, Garrard entering fully into the spirit of our 
rivalry, and being undoubtedly the better sailor of the two skippers, 
in less than a quarter of an hour we had accomplished our object, 
to the well-simulated sorrow of the Lyall party, the occupants of 
the other yacht, and not without a brisk exchange, as we passed, 
of Frisian witticisms between the two crews, in which, from the 
manner of Garrard’s subsequent chuckling, we gathered that he 
and his brother had got decidedly the best of it. 

After that we felt better, and, our supply of superlatives being 
by that time about exhausted, we began to settle down again to the 
commoner affairs of life. Our course along the mere being clearly 
defined by buoys, and there being nothing then in sight for us to be 
likely to run into, Garrard handed over the tiller to the joint charge 
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of Haygood and myself, and went forward to see to the family 
‘dinner. Peggy and Nellie retired to their cabin to make tea, and 
Henshaw also went “‘ indoors,” as he persisted in shocking even my 
less acute feelings by calling it, to take a siesta in his berth. 

Steering a yacht had seemed as easy as anything while Garrard 
was doing it, but as soon as I took over the job it became apparent 
that it was an art which required practice, to say the least of it. 
To begin with, the tiller kicked lke a young pony, calling for a 
considerable exercise of force to keep it anything lke quiet ; and 
the yacht herself kept edging away to the left, which necessitated 
her being brought sharply back every now and then into line with 
the buoys, and transformed her hitherto arrow-like progress into 
a series of very unornamental zigzags. Haygood informed me that 
this was technically known as ‘‘ yawing,” but that didn’t seem to 
help me much; and for the rest he contented himself with sitting 
on the edge of the well and sneering at me, till, but for my stern 
sense of duty, I should have undoubtedly let go the tiller and put 
him overboard. It was some comfort, however, to observe, when he 
took my place, that he didn’t do any better. It was also fortunate 
that, as we afterwards learnt, the Lyall boy was simultaneously 
taking lessons in steering on board Claudia, otherwise I hardly 
suppose we should have retained our lead in the procession. 

We only passed one other vessel—and it was simply by grace of 
special providence that Haygood missed running that down—in the 
whole length of the mere, a funny little walnut-shaped thing, which 
Garrard told us was a boyar, carrying a fat old gentleman and 
the Government flag. Garrard, as soon as he saw her, left his 
cooking and ran aft to dip our ensign, at which proceeding, savouring 
as it did of the courtesies of nations, we were intensely gratified, till 
Garrard rather spoilt the effect by explaining that the old gentleman 
was the tax-collector, and it therefors behoved all good citizens to 
salute him. And to think that we had been so near drowning him— 
in that lonely spot too! So widely divergent are the views of 
the different nations on the same subjects! I will do the old gentle- 
man the justice, however, to say that he instantly returned our 
salute. 

Two or three zigzags, then through a swing-bridge, opened at 
our hail by some unseen hand, and we came out into de Wijmerts, 
a long reach of canal, crowded with all kinds of indigenous vessels 
making their way home from the weekly market at Sneek. It was 
quite pleasant, after being alone so long, to find ourselves once 
more among our fellow-creatures, especially when they showed 
themselves so evidently friendly disposed towards us. Even the 
stolid old skippers of the big tchalks—the square-built, lee-boarded 
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trading barges, modelled on exactly the same lines as the men-of- 
war or East Indiamen of the*seventeenth century—relaxed their 
natural imperturbability so far as to wave their long pipes in 
welcome of us as we passed, and exchange a shouted greeting 
with Garrard; and, if he happened to be related to or personally 
acquainted with them, as was the case nine times out of ten, a few 
kind inquiries after their respective families. The occupants of the 
less cumbrous schuyts, the little undecked jachts, and the steamers, 
demonstrated with their hands and hats and pocket-handkerchiefs 
—when they had them; and one steamer party went to the length 
of essaying the first few bars of ‘‘God Save the Queen” in our 
honour, which was kindly meant, though not wholly successful from 
an artistic point of view. Altogether we made quite a royal pro- 
gress of it along that two miles or so of canal, and by the time we 
turned the corner into the Ijlst reach we were quite exhausted with 
our efforts to show properly our appreciation of our reception into 
Friesland society. 

Ijlst is a pretty little town lying astride of the canal, with 
a row of neatly if somewhat severely pollarded lime trees planted 
exactly equidistantly along each bank; and, dressed back from 
the footways on either side with a precision calculated to bring 
tears of joy to the eyes of a Guards sergeant-mayjor, lines of dolls- 
house-looking residences, painted, apparently only yesterday or the 
day before, all the colours of the rainbow, set off with the strips 
of hammered and dazzling brasswork which constitute so im- 
portant a feature in Dutch ornamentation. There was more life 
here than we had yet seen on shore at any time since we had been 
in Friesland; quite twenty people, including the usual proportion 
of Garrard’s relatives, being still gathered on the little landing- 
place where the steamer had left them, to salute us, as Haygood 
and I laboriously, but we hoped with dignity, quanted the yacht 
to the further end of the town. There we came to a sharp right- 
angle, with very little room for our stern to get round in, a swing- 
bridge just beyond the corner, and a large-sized sciuwyt coming 
the other way; and if it had not been for the commendable prompt- 
ness of Shirts, who had been working by himself on the opposite 
side to us, and now, dropping his quant, managed somehow to 
put himself in all the threatened spots at once, there is every reason 
to suppose something serious might have happened. As it was 
we didn’t even leave our bowsprit sticking in the rails of the bridge, 
and the next minute we were in the open again, with Sneek— 
our promised land—showing up against the skyline not two miles 
ahead. 


The importance of our arriving at Sneek that night lay in 
F 2 
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the fact that on our way out from England we had somehow 
managed to lose—besides our return tickets, which didn’t matter 
for the time being, and some of our tempers, which were of course 
recoverable—the whole of the stores with which, by the advice of 
friends who had been to Friesland before us, we had provided our- 
selves for the expedition ; and consequently now, with the exception 
of the one very small piece of beef and the few potatoes which 
Garrard had with infinite difficulty procured for us in Stavoren, 
and of which we had generously given half to the Lyalls, the remains 
of some rolls, and a half-dozen or so of mixed biscuits which Peggy 
found in her tea basket, we had nothing to eat. We had, it was 
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true—or had had when we started—in addition to the above, a 
dozen of the light beer of the country; but if man is unable to 
subsist on beer alone, how much more was it impossible for the 
ladies, who didn’t like it. Nor, according to Garrard, in the event 
of disaster, such as shipwreck or a calm, having befallen us on 
the way, should we have been likely to obtain anything, always 
excepting the universal beer, at, say, Heeg or Ijlst: it was market 
day, and everything eatable for miles round, even to the homely 
eggs and milk, had gravitated to Sneek. But at Sneek itself—ah ! 
All the way from Stavoren, whenever we had shown inclinations 
towards despondency at the prospect of our ultimate starvation, 
Garrard had been cheering us up with bright pictures of the inex- 
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haustible resources of that, by his account, emporium of the world’s 
merchandise; and, now that it was in sight, our spirits rose to 
visions of luxuries, not to speak of necessities, in abundant pro- 
fusion, with which our long-enforced abstinence was to be at last 
rewarded. 

In another half-hour we were alongside, comfortably moored to 
someone’s garden palings; not one of Garrard’s uncles’ or cousins’ 
palings, as we naturally supposed at first, but an entire stranger’s ; 
it being the custom in that hospitable country, as we subsequently 
came to understand, to tie up wherever it may happen to be con- 
venient to oneself, without either asking leave or anybody minding. 
Directly in front of us, at the further end of the port, was the 
turreted water-gate of Sneek—not the original one, but an exact 
replica of it—designed apparently with a view to preventing any 
taller vessel than a raft, or perhaps the Canadian canoe of the 
period, from passing beneath its arch; behind us lay Claudia, 
secured, in like confident manner to ourselves, to another inhabit- 
ant’s door-scraper at one end and his cart-shed at the other; and 
all round was a large assemblage of craft of all sorts and sizes 
brought to for the night, mostly with families bestowed in Frisian 
poses about their decks, and savoury odours as of preparations for 
supper emanating from their cabin flues. On the shore the 
respective owners of the palings and door-scraper, with a few 
friends, were taking their ease on a bench, complacently smoking, 
and, after their first grunts of acquiescence with Garrard’s suggestion 
that it was a nice day, paying no further attention to us than they 
would probably have paid to a school of hippopotami, if such had 
chanced at the moment to come up the canal. 

Our first duty being obviously to investigate the further 
beauties of Sneek before it became too dark, we ran out our gang- 
plank into the garden, and started at once, accompanied by the 
Claudia party, who were already on shore, thirsting like ourselves 
for adventure, and shops. The first part of our walk lying along 
narrow canal banks, with here and there a bridge to cross, we were 
constrained to advance two and two, like a Sunday school; a 
similitude which was further enhanced by a child turning up from 
somewhere at every few steps and attaching itself to our train; so 
that, by the time we had reached the real streets, and were pro- 
ceeding, in the manner customary with the British tourist, up the 
middle of them, we presented quite an imposing spectacle. 

The antiquities of Sneek are practically non-existent, the entire 
town having apparently been rebuilt no further back than the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Still, it had its bits of 
picturesqueness after its own fashion, where the canals, bordered 
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with twin rows of limes, ran here and there through the side streets; 
reminding the ladies, they said, of Venice, though our brutally male 
minds found it difficult to endorse the comparison, and the prosaic 
Henshaw even went so far as to assert that, in his opinion, the only 
point of resemblance was the smalls. It is odd how the Dutch, 
with their almost exaggerated notions about domestic cleanliness, 
can contrive to live happily in the midst of surroundings whose very 
appearance is suggestive of typhoid. 

We found one church of cathedral-like dimensions and pre- 
ternatural ugliness standing by itself in the middle of a square, 
which looked as though it might have withstood the general 
propensity for renovation; but it was locked, and when we appealed 
to such of our retinue as were not yet tired of following us to know 
how we could get in, they gave us distinctly to understand, albeit 
in an unknown tongue, that we couldn’t. The reason for this, 
Garrard afterwards explained to us, was that the church in question 
has long.since been transformed, in accordance with truly Frisian 
principles of utilitarianism, from a place of worship into a huge 
tank for the storage of the Sneek drinking-water. It is another of 
the paradoxical characteristics of this remarkable country, that 
though a stranger would find it difficult to walk a straight half-mile 
anywhere in it in the dark without tumbling into a mere or canal, 
or at least a dyke, the one thing that is scarce there is water; that 
is, of the kind available for human purposes other than washing. 
All the drinking and cooking water has to be collected off the roofs, 
which are constructed specially for the purpose out of all proportion 
to the buildings which they cover; and if one doesn’t happen to 
have a roof of one’s own, one has to pay heavily for the deficiency, 
as we had already found to our cost at Stavoren, the price for a 
pail of water there having been run up by a fortnight’s dry weather 
to rather above that of a couple of bottles of beer. 

After this we shopped ; that is to say, the ladies did, while we 
carried the parcels. The Sneek shops are good of their kind, 
though not much to look at from the outside, and we found the 
shopkeepers most civil and obliging, and anxious to air their 
English, which consisted, it 1s true, mainly of substantives, but was 
a great help to us. We laid in a large stock of confectionery, by 
way of supplement to Garrard’s more serious housekeeping, and 
some China cows and the lke as mementos of our visit to Sneek, 
and were on the point of returning to the yachts, when Nellie 
sighted a bonnet shop, and instantly made it a matter of conscience 
that she should go in and buy a new hat. We others, having all 
had experience in one way or another of such matters, adjourned 
meanwhile to a barber’s, where we were shaved in turn bya youth 
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who, when he had finished, proudly informed us in broken English 
that this was positively his first attempt; after which Haygood and 
I sent Henshaw and young Lyall back to the yacht with the 
parcels, while we went to the station to inquire after our missing 
property. By the time we had dug out an official who spoke 
French of a sort—the same sort as Haygood’s and mine—had 
extracted a promise from him that he would telegraph the first 
thing next morning to all the points on our outward route at which 
our cases could possibly have been held up, and had got back to 
headquarters, the great hat question had been settled, and we met 
the ladies on our doorstep, so to speak, Nellie blushing all over 
with triumph at her acquisition, which was certainly a credit to 
Sneek, though, to my fancy, somewhat too close an imitation of a 
cream tart. 

Dinner, of a rough and ready kind, and under circumstances 
entirely the reverse of formal; but what did it matter that we had 
to eat our pastry in our fingers, or, in some cases, drink out of 
teacups, while our appetites were what they were? Then a smoke 
on deck, the while listening to the Sneek band, as yet in the 
elementary stages of its training, but struggling gamely with the 
first bars of the Dutch National Anthem, in a tavern across the 
water ; a stroll down the bank to compare notes with the Claudias ; 
at ten o’clock a glass of Schiedam, specially procured and guaranteed 
by Garrard as the genuine article, to keep the damp out; and so to 
our bunks. 

Our first day in Friesland was ended. 


ble 


A week later we were back at Sneek for the Regatta. In the 
meanwhile we had made a long round to the east and north-east, 
going out through the Sneeker Meer and by Grouw and Wartena 
to Leeuwarden, the capital of the province, and our furthest point: 
and returning by Warrega, Grouw again, the Wijde Ee, Akkrum 
and Tehorne to the Sneeker Meer. We had had splendid weather 
the whole way—almost too hot, if anything, at times; and though 
the wind had not always been so favourable as it might have been, 
necessitating recourse to beating and here and there a spell of 
quanting or towing from the bank in order to circumvent its per- 
verseness, and on one occasion had so persistently stuck dead ahead 
as to oblige us to charter the aid of a friendly steamer to tug us for 
the whole of a day’s journey, what were such little contretemps but 
of value to us as adding to our insight into the whole craft and 
mystery of Friesland yacht-cruising, besides effectually obviating any 
risk, if such there had been, of our voyage becoming monotonous ? 
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We had met with no accidents, beyond, on our part, the losing 
overboard of Nellie’s parasol in the deepest part of the Wide Ee, 
and, on Claudia’s, the inopportune dropping of her centre-board 
into the mud at Wartena, entailing her enforced delay there for a 
night to fish it up again, the while we sailed on to Leeuwarden in- 
happy unconsciousness of our comrades’ misfortunes. We had not 
yet recovered our vagrant provisions, though we had heard of them ; 
but meanwhile we had ceased to regret them, our appetites being 
whetted up to that degree that we were prepared to take on any- 
thing in the shape of food with which the country could furnish us. 
To sum up, the general result of our seven days’ experiences was 
that we were as brown as berries and as fit as fiddlers, and unani- 
mously agreed, even the pessimistically inclined Henshaw not ex- 
cepted, that never before in our lives had we known what it was to 
have so real a holiday as this. 

The manner of our daily life was in the main after this wise. 
We got up—that is, Haygood and I did—at 6 or 6.30 a.m. and 
bathed off the side of the yacht, after which we had a cup of coffee 
from Garrard’s breakfast table and a bite of anything that happened 
to be handy, and then pottered around, helping Shirts to swab decks, 
or going with Garrard in the dinghy to do any foraging that there 
was to be done in the neighbourhood, till eight or half-past; by 
which time the ladies and Henshaw had appeared, and breakfast 
had come within the range of possibilities. The meal ended, we 
usually set sail for our day’s run, though there was one morning 
when, it being Garrard’s opinion that we should have a hard day’s 
beating to arrive at our next stopping-point, we got away at six— 
thereby seriously disconcerting Peggy and Nellie, who kept putting 
up pathetic appeals through their skylight to know if Garrard 
couldn’t prevent the yacht tipping about like that, as everything was 
flying about the cabin so—and we had to get our breakfast as best 
we could en route. But in a general way we stuck to our programme 
as aforesaid, and, unless there was a village or farm which Garrard 
thought we might like to visit in passing, or where he had got scent 
of any of his numerous relations having a piece of meat which would 
serve for the morrow’s dinner—Garrard had wonderful, not to say 
providential, intuition in such matters—-we usually went straight 
through to our journey’s end without stopping. The ladies spent 
their time almost entirely in the well, knitting or reading, or listen- 
ing to Henshaw, who had likewise taken up his quarters more or less 
permanently there, and, having, after three restless nights, discovered 
a telescope under the mattress of his bunk, had dropped into the 
role, by virtue of the same, of recorder to the party; though I must 
own that some of the details as to the inner life of the natives which 
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he professed to have ascertained in the course of his scourings of the 
horizon were of a nature to suggest doubts as to whether the powers 
of his telescope or his imagination were the greater. Sometimes 
we had one or two of the Claudia party on board, or it was the other 
way about, Peggy, or Nellie, or Henshaw, or a combination of them, 
going to sail a stage in company with the Lyalls. Haygood and 
I, however, having a proper idea of our importance to the safety of 
Enterprise—an idea in which I am not wholly sure that Garrard 
participated to the extent that we could have desired—stuck con- 
sistently to the ship: our recognised station being that in which we 
had originally established ourselves, ready for emergencies, beside 
the cabin skylight ; except on such occasions as Garrard wished to 
take advantage of our being on a wind to transact some business 
forward, and we enjoyed a spell of alternately finding fault with the 
manner of the other’s steering. 

After we had moored for the night, if it was near a village or 
town—it is rather difficult in Friesland to tell which is which— 
we as a rule went in a party to do it, and buy what there was to buy 
in the way of luxuries, especially cakes, which fortunately—seeing 
that Garrard’s notions of the pudding course did not soar to any 
very great heights, and the ladies, after experimenting once with 
the cooking stove, had given it up as a bad job—were to be found 
almost as equally distributed over the country as the beer. The 
rest of the interval before dinner the ladies spent picking flowers, 
of which there was a profusion in the meadows about the canals, 
and talking about whatever it may be that ladies find so much to 
talk about; while we men fished—this was Henshaw’s and my 
speciality, with bamboo rods nearly as long as our mast which we 
bought at Leeuwarden for fourpence, though we only caught one 
fish the whole time; or bathed—this was Haygood’s, his record 
for one day standing, if I remember right, at eight times; or 
sketched—which we left to young Lyall, as being the only one of 
us who was capable of sustaining the credit of the expedition in 
that department. Or sometimes, if the wind suited, we would take 
such of the ladies as could tear themselves away from their private 
confabulations for a cruise in the dinghy. We had a charming 
centre-board dinghy as tender to Enterprise, and Haygood and I 
were becoming quite adepts at managing her, the only thing 
approaching a mishap on my part having occurred during my 
maiden trip, when I ran down the Leeuwarden steamer at Grouw. 

In the evenings we foregathered in one or other of the yachts’ 
cabins, and played round games of a kind not calling for too great 
an exercise of our intellects, or, ifit was not too chilly to sit out— 
for it can be chilly of evenings in Friesland, even after the hottest 
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of days—we held informal conversaziones in the wells, with parlour 
tricks by Henshaw to help us to pass the time, or a little music. 
We had a variety of musical talent on board the two yachts: 
Mrs. Lyall and Peggy sang; Miss Lyall both sang and played the 
banjo; I sang, though only once, my native modesty precluding me 
from a repetition of the performance without being pressed to it a 
ereat deal more than I ever afterwards was; Haygood sang one 
song, or thought he could; and last, but not least, Claudia’s deck 
hand possessed an accordion, and used nightly to entertain the 
combined crews therewith, which was not unpleasant to listen to in 
the intervals of our more high-class harmony, especially when the 
yachts were not moored too closely together, and the rival sing-song 
was being held on the other one. And somewhere about half-past 
nine one of us would let slip a no-longer-to-be-controlled yawn, which 
was the signal for the gathering to begin to disperse; and one by 
one, first the ladies and then the men, we made our way to our 
bunks, to sleep the sleep that comes of a quiet conscience and a long 
day in the open air. 

Could.anyone desire a healthier, happier existence than this— 
at any rate, fora time? We had no daily cares to consider beyond 
the matutinal deciphering of Garrard’s housekeeping book ; a unique 
specimen of its kind, but quite easy to understand when one had 
mastered the peculiarities of his orthography and system of entering 
his receipts and expenditure in the same column. No officious post- 
man periodically deluged us with unwelcome communications re- 
quiring an immediate answer; our only connection with the outside 
world was the Poste Restante, and if we didn’t want our letters we 
needn’t go there to fetch them. We hadn’t even seen a newspaper 
for a week, except such Dutch ones as we had chanced on here and 
there in the village inns; but, after we had salved our consciences 
by making sure from what we could gather from these that Great 
Britain was still where we had left it, and seemingly getting on 
pretty well in spite of our absence, we were quite content to let the 
further details wait. Time never dragged; we always seemed to 
have a sufficiency of occupation, and that of the best sort, which 
comes of itself without our having to bother in any way about in- 
venting it; though I must allow that, to the unprejudiced outsider, 
the merely stretching ourselves out on the deck between whiles and 
watching the water gliding by, which, when I come to think of it, 
was how we seem to have spent a large proportion of our time, may 
perhaps appear a somewhat unprofitable method of employment. 
I suppose it must have been that, when on board Enterprise, our 
existence and hers were so bound up together that we didn’t look 
at things in the unprejudiced outsider’s way. She couldn’t move 
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ing—without her; and, once we had set her going on a straight 
course, and there was nothing further to be done for the time being 
in the way of gybing, or going about, or other fancy manceuvres of 
that sort, we could be satisfied to sit down again to our pipes and 
leave her to sustain our joint credit in the way of energy. Possibly 
the perpetual smoking may have had something to do with it. We 
smoked pretty continuously all day, with the impunity engendered 
of constant fresh air and the extraordinary mildness of the Dutch 
tobacco. Tobacco, I may note in passing, is cheap in Friesland ; 
it is sun-dried, and imported, I believe, duty-free from Java, and 
one buys it in large paper bags at the village grocery shops; six- 
pennyworth being sufficient, we found, to give quite an appreciable 
list to our dinghy. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE agricultural development of Great Britain led to the inexorable 
extirpation of several aboriginal inhabitants, furred and feathered. 
It is perhaps among the birds that the loss is most keenly felt by 
sportsmen. Some which formerly were either resident or habitually 
spent a portion of each year in Britain are now classed in modern 
ornithological works as extinct, or as rare or accidental visitors; and 
of these the Great Bustard, largest and most majestic of European 
land fowl, is the most notable example of this process of extermin- 
ation. 

Hector Boethius was one of the first writers to make special 
mention of the bustard. In 1526 he stated that the bird was to be 
found at large on the flat lands between the Lammermuirs and the 
Tweed. Other records relative to it, dating back close on four 
hundred years, are met with in the account books of various country 
houses in England. One curious entry has been noted in the house- 
hold book of the L’Estranges of Hunstanton. The date is 1527, 
and the record runs :— 

“The xljst weke—Wedynsday: Itm., vilj malards, a bustard, 
and j hernsewe, kylled wt ye crosbowe.”’ 

Eight years later—to be precise, in 1535, the twenty-fifth year of 
King Henry VIII.—the taking of the eggs of the great bustard was 
prohibited by Act of Parliament, a maximum penalty of 20d. for 
each egg being imposed. Undoubtedly, however, bustards were 
tolerably plentiful in England some two and a half centuries later 
than the above-recorded dates. To come down to more recent 
times, we find Pennant recording the fact that in 1777 bustards 
inhabited the open countries of the south and east part of this 
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island from Dorsetshire as far north as the wolds in Yorkshire. 
Onwards from that date the range of the bustard in Great Britain 
became much restricted ; in fact, the process of destruction of the 
native race of bustards proceeded more rapidly during the last 
twenty years or so of the eighteenth century than at any period in 
the history of the species. In those two decades the bustard, we 
gather from trustworthy accounts, was completely rooted out from 
many of its old-time haunts, for in 1802 Montagu states that bustards 
were then to be ‘‘found only upon the large extensive plains, and 
are almost extinct, except upon those of Wiltshire, where they are 
become very scarce within these few years.” Still, not until some 
years after was the hardy stock of aboriginal bustards entirely 
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extinguished, for in certain old haunts, notably those in East 
Yorkshire, in Norfolk, and in Wiltshire, their unequal struggle for 
existence was continued throughout the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. In the “thirties” of last century the complete 
extinction of the native race of bustards in England was consum- 
mated, the last known examples, two females, having been shot in 
Norfolk in 1838. 

A variety of causes operated towards the extinguishment of the 
great bustard as a resident British species. Chief amongst these 
may be cited :— 

1. The inclosure and cultivation of land, and consequent re- 
duction in area of habitat, enforcing migration to some more 
suitable environment—possibly in Spain. 
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2. The live-but-for-to-day policy of sportsmen. 

3. The selfish greed of the egg-hunter, and, in somewhat lesser 
degree perhaps, of the collector of specimens. 

Each one of the reasons enumerated has contributed, more or 
less, towards the rooting out of the great bustard in Britain. In all 
probability, however, the remarkably rapid development of the agri- 
cultural resources of England, which so completely altered the face 
of the country, exerted a more direct and permanent influence than 
all other causes put together. The opening of the sixteenth century 
marked the beginning of a new-and enlightened era in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and from this time onwards the sure decadence of 
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the aboriginal race of bustards in England is to be traced. Fora 
time, undoubtedly, the process was slow, but with the extensive 
inclosure of land during the reign of George III.—upwards of three 
thousand Inclosure Bills having been passed during that period, as 
against a total of 244 passed previously—and the wholesale breaking 
up of primeval pasture land, the death knell of the bustard was 
sounded throughout England. 

Professor A. Newton, in his article on the bustard in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” assigns causes other than those above 
mentioned as being contributory to the disappearance of this inter- 
esting bird. He there states that the extension of plantations broke 
up the open country which these birds love to frequent, and the 
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introduction of improved agricultural implements such as the 
“corn-drill” and the ‘‘ horse-hoe” led to the discovery and destruc- 
tion of the eggs in the wide ‘‘ brecks”’ or fields of winter corn. 

With all deference to the views of one so learned, I would 
suggest that if the extinction of the resident bustards of this country 
is to be assigned to the operations of husbandry, we must probe 
somewhat deeper than ‘‘corn-drills’ and ‘“‘horse-hoes”’ for the 
primary cause. With regard to the theory that the plantation of 
timber contributed to the extirpation of the species the question 
arises: Where within their haunts has such planting of timber been 
carried out on a scale sufficiently large to warrant the assumption ? 
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Not, surely, upon the Wiltshire downs, nor yet upon the wolds of 
Yorkshire ? 

- The destiny of the British bustard appears to be inseparably 
connected with the politics of the country in somewhat remarkable 
degree. Pennant and Montagu have already been quoted as showing 
that the process of destruction proceeded most rapidly at the close 
of the eighteenth century. If we dip into the political and domestic 
economy of this country the real cause of this rapid extermination 
may be discovered. In the closing years of the eighteenth century 
Europe was in arms, and the price of wheat rose from 50s. per 
quarter, where it had remained stationary for a number of years, to 
81s. 6d., and a little later to g6s. per quarter; this partly because of 
bad harvests and also by reason of the restricted importations of 
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grain owing tothe war. These high prices, holding out greater induce- 
ments for the cultivation of wheat, naturally led to the reclamation 
of all available waste lands, as well as the ploughing up of much old 
pasturage. This remarkable increase in the area of tillage lands ate 
up much of that wild tract of country whereon the bustard had 
hitherto found a quiet home and resting place, and so, probably, 
induced a more or less considerable migration to Spain or elsewhere. 

The wheat-growing fever showed little abatement until the 
strain was relieved by Waterloo; after that historic battle the price 
of wheat, which but a year or two previously had reached the extra- 
ordinary rate of six guineas per quarter, dropped considerably. 
Still, the profits made by the wheat-growers were sufficiently hand- - 
some to warrant the continued cultivation of the large areas of land 
brought under plough. Thus the poor bustard had to give way 
before the altered condition of the country, hundreds of men and 
horses then ceaselessly traversing land whereon formerly but a few 
sheep and an occasional shepherd were the sole disturbing factors. 

The systematic persecution by sportsmen doubtless contributed 
to the bustard’s extermination. The slowness with which bustards 
multiply their species seems to have been overlooked or ignored as a 
factor towards extinction by recording naturalists; for, laying but two 
eggs at a time, as against the dozen or fifteen of grouse, partridge, 
pheasant, and other of the game birds, the bustard could not have 
long survived the onslaught of either ‘‘ crosbowe”’ or speedy “ gre- 
hound,” nor yet the deadlier shot-gun of more recent period, had 
other adverse influences been non-existent. 

The taking of the eggs of the bustard, as also the young birds 
that were incapable of flight, undoubtedly hastened the end. At 
the close of the eighteenth century bustards’ eggs were systemati- 
cally gathered for the purpose of hatching under hens. These eggs 
then commanded very high prices, half a guinea per egg being 
frequently paid. At that time also the young, when not fully grown, 
were sold for as much as ten and twelve guineas a pair. 

A practical effort is now being made towards the re-establish- 
ment of the great bustard in England. Seventeen birds, procured 
in Spain, have been turned down in a suitable locality in East 
Anglia. Lord Walsingham, who was consulted in the matter of 
their enlargement, has said that, when asked to decide upon the 
most suitable position for turning down, he, by a curious coinci- 
dence, made choice of the spot whereon the last of the native race 
took their final stand. This fact is certainly interesting as proving 
that the last abiding place of the bustard in England remains to this 
day the one of all others most likely to afford the banished species a 
safe foothold upon its reinstatement. 
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Having regard to the habits and requirements of the bustard, it 
is extremely unlikely that such effort towards its permanent re-estab- 
lishment will meet with more than partial success. As remarked, 
the face of the country has undergone a complete change, and in all 
probability the completely successful rehabilitation of the great 
bustard in England would involve a reversion to that state of things 
which existed prior to the passing of Inclosure Bills, when the vast 
stretches of primeval grass and waste lands afforded more secure 
resting places than are to be found in this country at the present 
time. 

That the great bustard will again thrive in truly wild state in 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, or Wiltshire, farming and sport 
remaining as now, is in the highest degree improbable. The exist- 
ence of the bustard in Great Britain under modern conditions of 
agriculture will, in all probability, necessitate its living, if at all, in 
a state of semi-domestication, 
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THE “COLOURED PIG his 
“NOT OUR HARE!” 


Not indeed, nor anything like it! An uglier surprise the little 
hounds have never known. ‘They had settled down to the line of 
their hare, and were running it for all they were worth, getting on 
terms as they fondly supposed, altogether enjoying themselves amaz- 
ingly, and would soon have the felicity of dashing in to their victim ; 
but all of a sudden the leaders throw up their heads, and see before 
them, not their hare sinking with exertion, but a fierce and formid- 
able dog-fox eager to resent the slightest liberty that may be offered. 
They hesitate, one of them turns—shrinks back, showing by his face 
that he indeed feels no sort of hesitation: fox-hunting is not his 
business, that is reserved for his bigger cousins, and with regard to 
foxes he is not taking any. The little fellow coming on behind has 
not so far grasped the state of affairs, and is galloping along 
merrily ; it would be interesting if we could see him a few seconds 
later when he too has discovered that this is not his hare. The 
actual leader, however, is a bolder animal, and with some backing 
up gives the impression that he might be induced to have a go, 
formidable as his antagonist most assuredly would prove. Practi- 
cally all harriers, a few cunning veterans who know something only 
excepted, will hunt fox as keenly as they will chase their legitimate 
quarry; but a harrier has inches and weight to help him, and the 
little beagle cannot be expected—the painting shows how vain the 
expectation would be—to tackle ‘‘the thief of the world,” though 
an extra plucky one, as suggested, might in the excitement of the 
moment follow the fighting instinct which is so strong in a well- 
bred hound. The picture, it may be remarked, is a veritable inci- 
dent which occurred when a friend of the Editor was out one day. 
Miss Maud Earl kindly consented to furnish another specimen of 
her rare art, her otter hounds, as depicted in ‘‘ The Last Rush,” 
presented with the April number, naturally having induced sub- 
scrikers to the Magazine to ask for more. Miss Earl asked for a 
suggestion as to the subject that she should take, the scene illus- 
trated came to mind, and here is her admirable realisation of it. 








BOOKS ON SPORT 
SERVICE AND SPORT ON THE TROPICAL NILE. bisGantain, G A° 
Sykes, R.H.A. With a Map and Illustrations from Photo- 


graphs and Drawings made by Major E. A. P. Hobday, 
R.F.A. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1903. 


Ir is perhaps not strange that nearly all the books published 
about Africa have distinct merit, because so many travellers visit that 
continent, such a considerable portion of them seem to make record 
of their travels, and publishers, having extensive choice, select the 
best. Captain Sykes’s book is an interesting and brightly written 
contribution to this literature. Something possessed him to seek 
the wilds, he says, and the opportunity of gratifying his desire 
arose when the Soudanese troops who garrisoned Uganda revolted. 
Officers were wanted to helpin quelling the mutiny ; he volunteered, 
and this is the account of his adventures. He had to set off in such 
a hurry that he could not wait for his baggage, though it contained 
_ two years’ provisions together with his rifles and ammunition; so 
that, as he observes, he never saw a whisky and soda nor a loaf of 
bread while on his expedition, and had to face the pachyderm with 
nothing but a *303 rifle or a rusty old Martini. But Captain Sykes 
is what we are pleased to consider a characteristic Englishman, and 
consequently met and overcame difficulties with cheerfulness and 
resource. . 

It is rather curious to read that not long after he set out he 
found it necessary at night to have a fire at each end of his tent and 
to sleep in two shirts, a sweater, a coat, a greatcoat, four blankets 
over him and four under him, even then being sometimes awakened 
by the cold; and this was on the Equator! This statement con- 
siderably upsets one’s ideas of the tropics, and a man must have a 
pretty strong constitution to stand it, as the mid-day sun is scorch- 
ing, so that it was the greatest relief to enter the great primeval 
forest of Nandi with its dampness and shade. Three hundred 
bullocks were procured to draw the carts required by the detach- 
ment, and in a few days 294 of them died of lung sickness—an un- 
fortunate beginning, but fortunately Swahali porters were procurable. 
One of the few things which seem to have tried Captain Sykes’s 
patience was a compliment paid him bya native chief. This local 
ruler, desiring to honour the white man, appointed a musician to 
accompany him; his weapon “‘ might almost be called a flute” ; it 
was made from a common reed, its compass was three notes, and 
the executant knew one tune. The result was maddening. Occa- 
sionally the victim of the honour plunged into almost impenetrable 
erass, where the flute, becoming entangled in the vegetation, was 
necessarily silent for a time; and at last the flautist was despatched 
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to the tail of the caravan, where he piped away out of the author’s 
hearing. Christianity has penetrated as far as Masindi, a place 
which will be remembered by those who have read Sir Samuel 
Baker’s books. The natives go to church to be married; but some 
quaint customs remain. The father of the bride is entitled to the 
dowry and generally sees that he gets it. On one occasion the 
wedding service was interrupted by the parent who had come to 
reproach the bridegroom with the thin and emaciated appearance of 
the dowry goat. He had bargained for a fat one, and this creature 
in no way answered the description. The disturbance was quelled 
by the minister estimating the value of the creature and handing 
over its equivalent in cowrie shells; which being done, the happy 
couple were made one. 

The black is an excellent stalker and thinks nothing of crawling 
in serpent-like fashion for a mile, by this means being enabled to get 
close to his game. The birds and beasts are perhaps naturally 
frightened of a man who walks upright, and Captain Sykes found 
that if he bent down and “ dissembled ”’ guinea fowl would let him 
get under the trees where they had settled ; and sometimes fifty of 
them would take up their quarters on a single tree. It was con- 
fiding of them, he admits; the simple creatures apparently knew 
they had nothing to fear from most four-footed creatures, and 
thought a crouching man was a new and harmless kind of animal. 
The partridge the natives describe as ‘“‘ the guinea fowl’s brother,” 
the bustard seems to have been a first cousin, and all the birds 
were supposed to be relations, as were the fishes in similar fashion. 
The author had plenty of experience with big game and one or two 
desperately narrow escapes, notably one from a herd of elephants. 
These beasts go at a great pace, and Captain Sykes, with his atten- 
dant Bazruta, who behaved with the most magnificent devotion and 
courage, had torun, though their chances of escape seemed hopeless. 
At the moment when death appeared imminent they suddenly 
came upon a nullah, into which they leaped, having no idea of its 
depth; but most fortunately the herd lost sight of them, and the 
nullah being only some ten feet deep they escaped with some cuts 
and bruises. This was not the end of the adventure, for an account 
of which readers may be referred to the book. Crocodiles took 
toll of the detachment, and the Captain met with more than one 
adventure with hippopotami. Once he had an idea of securing a 
small baby of this genus which was following the boat, apparently 
under the impression that it was an elder of his own species; but his 
mother soon missed him, came tearing along at great speed, jerked 
him on her back, which is their way of carrying their young, and 
made off like an express train, seeming by her snorts to be rating 
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her offspring for his stupidity. Amongst other odd beasts he de- 
scribes is the wart-hog, one of the ugliest of created things, but 
nevertheless with white, tender, and toothsome flesh. ‘‘ The wart- 
hog,” he says, “‘is not a common spectacle, as he spends most of 
the day in the hole he digs for himself in the ground. He makes 
this a tight fit, only just large enough to hold him. In order that 
his head should be towards the entrance of light and possible danger, 
he has to retire into his burrow backwards, and it is a most 
comical sight to see him galloping towards it as if all the fiends 
were after him, suddenly stop, and, reversing the order of things, 
disappear tail first. He furnishes one of the most quaint optical 
delusions in natural history; in the grey of the morning, if there is 
mist enough to make the landscape appear hazy, a herd of these 
pig may sometimes be seen returning from the water, and they 
look for all the world like a troop of lions.’’ The ear of the elephant 
appears to be an extraordinary thing. When still wet and soft it 
is eaten as a delicacy. Captain Sykes, however, kept for some 
time the ears, six feet in length, of a big tusker that he had shot, 
and one day suggested to his orderly that he should cut some 
sandals out of them. The man smiled, and on being asked why, 
replied that he would show his master. With an axe it was 1m- 
possible even to snick off a little piece, so adamantine had the 
once pulpy ear become. African travellers ought to have very good 
digestions. 

It was desirable to impress one of the tribes with an idea of the 
white man’s power, and they were collected to see a 7-pounder 
mountain-gun fired. By some evil chance the first shell fell into the 
Nile without bursting, and as the bewildered onlookers could not 
make out what had become of it, the attempt missed fire in a double 
sense. It was explained to them, however, that it had gone into 
the next country, and they were told that the second shell would 
burst in mid air and send bullets in all directions. Happily the shot 
was successful. ‘‘ The shell burst beautifully with plenty of smoke 
and a resounding boom which echoed down the old Nile. Never 
can such a sound have been heard there before. Then we related 
how the explosion of the shell let loose innumerable devils who 
would decimate a village in a wink of the eye. The chief at once 
professed undying loyalty and friendship,”’ and the natives were heard 
in all directions imitating the ‘‘ Bang—sh—sh—Boom!”’ others 
approvingly exclaiming, ‘‘ Yes, that was it! that was it!” That the 
expedition was successful is a matter of history, and Captain Sykes 
says that when bidding a long farewell to his Soudanese troops he 
must confess the tears came into his eyes while they earnestly 
implored him to return. The significance of this will not be missed. 
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Major Hobday’s illustrations are remarkably spirited, and give a 
vivid idea of the adventures they depict. 


WILD SPORT WITH GUN, RIFLE, AND SALMON-ROD. By Gil- 
frid W. Hartley, with Illustrations by G. E. Lodge, Miss I. 
M. Hartley, and Miss C. R. Hartley. William Blackwood & 
Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Mr. Hartley has seen sport, of a rather unusual character in 
many instances, in various districts of Europe, and claims that these 
papers give faithful accounts of it.. ‘‘In no single case has an addi- 
tional animal, or bird, or fish been killed for the sake of effect,’ he 
says ; as to which, however, we confess we do not much care. In giv- 
ing a description of one day’s pursuit it seems quite admissible to 
introduce an incident that has occurred on another day, though the 
days which Mr. Hartley has selected are sufficiently full of interest as 
they stand. The author is beyond doubt a sound sportsman and 
something of a naturalist, as a sportsman should be. He begins 
with the Outer Hebrides, a fascinating district for the gunner, and 
here he secured swan (whoopers), geese (brent, bernicle, and grey 
lag), ducks (mallard, widgeon, teal, gadwell, pochard, eider, long- 
tail, sheldrake, golden-eye, merganser), woodcock, snipe, golden and 
green plover, rock pigeons, curlew, heron, water-rail, dabchick, seal, 
and a few rabbits. The merganser were shot in drives in mistake 
for mallard, and the poor little dabchick in the dusk, he explains, 
on the water in mistake for a teal. 

Salmo-hucho fishing in Bavaria is the subject of another chapter. 
These fish are said to run up to golb. in weight, and to add the 
strength of a salmon to the fierceness and voracity of a pike— 
sporting fish truly! Mr. Hartley did not catch a go-pounder, nor 
indeed anything like one. The huchen he secured were of much 
more modest size. They are handsome fish with dark backs and 
grey sides set off with tiniest red spots; the biggest actually landed 
seems to have been a 12-pounder. Stalking comes within the scope 
of the author’s experiences, and there is a description of the pursuit 
of a black stag in Monar, a marvellously prolific forest. An old 
manuscript, dated 1655, treats of a grand stag hunt conducted there 
by the Earl of Seaforth, when the party ‘‘ got sight of 600 or 700 
deers, sport fitter for kings than country gentlemen” ; and ‘‘two 
Englishmen who were in the company declared that in all their 
travels they never had such brave divertisement, and if they should 
relate it in England it would be considered mere rant and incre- 
dible.”” The author calls photography to his aid, and gives pictures 
of ‘‘a good night’s work for one rod,” half-a-dozen fish from 11 lb. 
to 201b.; of “the third night’s take” (Norway, it should be ex- 
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plained, is the scene) of ten fish from 5 1b. to 41lb. A 40-pounder 
also fell to him, if that be an admissible expression, in a pool called 
the Brander, between Loch Awe and Oban, and Mr. Hartley, oddly 
enough, if one may say so without offence, at first under-estimated 
it. His attendant, Collie, waded into the river and gaffed the fish. 


“He’s golb., Collie!” he shrieked; but then came the peculiar 
instinct which overtakes the successful fisherman, and he added, 
Miles more! He's 50!’ . For once in ‘his life Gollie was un- 


mindful of his caution and the stern coming judgment of the steel- 
yard. ‘‘ He’s 60!” the enthusiastic Collie cried; but a few. ounces 
over 40 |b. was the real weight. Wild Boar Shooting in the Vosges 
and Wild Sport in the Oberland are included in the volume. The 
pictures are well drawn and reproduced. 


Tur Recorps oF HENLEY RoyaL REGATTA FROM ITS INSTITUTION 
IN 1839 TO 1902. By Herbert Thomas Steward. London: 
Grant Richards, 48, Leicester Square. 1903. 


Mr. Steward is Chairman of the Committee of Management of 
Henley Royal Regatta, Chairman of the Amateur Rowing Associa- 
tion, and President of the Leander Club. It need not be said that he 
is an enthusiast. Seven years ago he undertook to ascertain the 
names of the winners of the Grand Challenge Cup from the date of 
the institution of the Regatta, for the purpose of engraving them on 
the base which was then being added to the Cup by the stewards. 
His work grew until it took shape in this weighty volume. For the 
most part it is, of course, mainly composed of the names of those 
who have rowed at Henley, but in many cases interesting records of 
special events are added, and as they have obviously been compiled 
with great care the book is valuable asarecord. Thus, for instance, 
in the final heat of the Grand Challenge Cup of 1843 between Oxford 
University Boat Club and Cambridge Subscription Room, it is noted 
that the Oxonians were the ‘‘Seven Oar Crew.” Mr. Fletcher 
Menzies, the Oxford stroke, was taken so ill before the race that he 
could not row. The Cambridge men were asked to allow a substi- 
tute, but the request was not granted, and the Oxford crew decided 
to go out with seven oars; that is to say, with no bow. Cambridge 
objected and appealed to Lord Camoys, the acting steward of the 
Regatta, to know it they were compelled to row against seven oars. 
He decided that there was no rule to the contrary; the race took 
place, and Oxford won by a length in nine minutes in spite of their 
crippled condition. 

In the Diamond Sculls, two years after this event, it is 
noted that in the second heat Mr. J. W. Conant rowed in an 
outrigger, his opponent, Mr. T. B. Bumpsted, having an ordinary 
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wager wherry. JBeil’s Life remarks that: ‘‘In a few strokes 
Mr. Conant led by over a length, showing in an extraordinary 
manner the superiority of the outrigging boat over the others, for 
such an advantage could not be accounted for in any other way. 
Mr. Bumpsted fairly turned round on his thwart to see what had 
become of Mr. Conant, and then set to work in the hopeless 
struggle to reduce the lead his opponent had gained.’’ In the final 
heat, nevertheless, Mr. Conant, in spite of his outrigger, was beaten 
by Mr. S. Wallace of Leander. Accidents will happen, and in the 
struggle for the Ladies’ Challenge Plate in 1854 it is recorded that 
soon after the start ‘‘the bow oar of the Cambridge boat caught a 
magnificent fish—it was a sea fish, not common in these parts.” 
However, though they lost ground, they won at the finish. It is 
perhaps scarcely worth while observing that a crab is not a fish— 
science was looser half a century since. In 1868, in the race for the 
Stewards’ Challenge Cup an odd thing happened. The competitors 
were the Oscillators’ Club, Kingston, the Kingston Rowing Club, and 
Brasenose College, Oxford, in which last boat Mr. W. B. Woodgate 
rowed No. 3. ‘‘As soon as the word was given the apparent cox- 
swain of the Brasenose boat jumped overboard, and the crew rowed 
without a coxswain and came in first.”” They were very properly 
disqualified. 

Sliding seats were used for the first time at this Regatta in 
1872, though some scullers in the previous year had slid upon broad 
fixed seats. Ten years later it is remarked that ‘‘in consequence 
of the Bedford crew in the race for the Public Schools Cup in the 
previous year having had broad seats to their boat upon which 
they slid with grease, thereby infringing the spirit of the rule pro- 
hibiting the use of sliding seats, it was decided that in this race 
the thwarts of the boat be limited to six inches in width.” Why 
sliding seats should have been barred is not quite obvious. Occasion- 
ally it will be gathered from the book some rowing men were a little 
inclined to sharp practice, but in the first heat for the Diamond 
Sculls in 1890, the American representative, Mr. C. J. Psotta, of 
Philadelphia, showed himself a good sportsman. ‘“‘ After rowing a 
few strokes, Mr. Kennedy fell overboard, the gate of his swivel row- 
lock coming open. Mr. Psotta stopped and backed down to the 
starting post, and waited till Mr. Kennedy was ready to start 
again”; thus allowing him a second chance. Mr. Kennedy won. 
It will be gathered from what has been said what care and research 
Mr. Steward has bestowed upon the book; indeed, the labour of 
verifying all names and initials, substituting correct for assumed 
names, and so forth, must have been immense; but rowing men are 
proportionately indebted to him, 
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EARLY CARRIAGES AND Roaps. By Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. 
Illustrated. London: Vinton and Co., Ltd., 1903. 

In all that appertains to horses and their use Sir Walter Gilbey 
is a recognised authority. When he undertakes to produce a book 
it is of course understood that he does so from love of the subject ; 
and books thus produced usually have special value. ‘‘ Early Car- 
riages’”’ is a case in point. Only some 350 years have elapsed since 
wheeled conveyances for passengers came into use in England, Sir 
Walter states, and he has traced their progress and development. One 
essential for the use of wheeled conveyances was roads, and the pro- 
vision of these was of course the difficulty. Thus when Henry VIII. 
in 1537 entrusted Richard Bellasis with the task of dismantling 
Jervaulx Abbey, in Yorkshire, the business had to be postponed 
because, it was explained, the lead used for roofing purposes ‘‘ cannot 
be conveyed away till next summer, for the ways in that countrie 
are so foule and deepe that no carriage can pass in winter.”’ Ruts 
four feet deep—this appears to have been a measurement—and the 
absence of springs must have made travelling in wheeled vehicles 
more disagreeable and tedious than we of the present generation can 
easily realise, though our ancestors were not without shrewdness, 
and the ‘‘ hammock waggon,”’ said to have been in use in England 
in the eleventh century, did not a little to reduce discomfort. Steel 
springs were first applied to wheeled carriages about 1670; but we 
know to-day how springs vary, and may presume that they were 
rather rough at this period. Prior at any rate to their introduction 
coach-racing is declared to have been a national sport, though Sir 
Walter Gilbey doubts the accuracy of the statement. He, however, 
quotes from a writer who describes how before Queen Anne’s reign 
teams of five horses, harnessed to empty waggons, were brought out 
to oppose each other. They went at full gallop, the drivers standing 
upright in their respective conveyances. Of course Pepys comes 
into the discussion—it is wonderful on how many subjects he throws 
light. Thus in his diary, December, 1668, he tells how he was ‘‘a 
little vexed to be forced to pay 4o shillings for a glass for my coach, 
which was broke the other day nobody knows how within the door 
while it was down; but I do doubt that I did break it myself with 
my knees.” That coach-racing came in later and was common early 
in the nineteenth century is shown by the fact that a law was passed 
in 1820 to put an end to wanton or furious driving or racing, though 
on May Day this law appears to have been very lightly enforced, for 
on this anniversary it was the thing to see who could go fastest. 
As to the speed of coaches, on May 1, 1830, the independent 
Tally-ho ran from London to Birmingham, 109 miles, in 7 hours 
39 minutes, about 15 miles an hour. In the same year something 
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distantly approaching to the hansom cab was introduced, a light 
two-wheeled vehicle, to carry two persons inside, the driver sitting 
on a little seat over the off-side wheel; and five years later a 
Mr. Boulnois patented an improvement—at least it is to be pre- 
sumed that it was so. Boulnois’ patent cab opened at the back, 
the passengers sat facing each other, with the driver on the roof, 
The book is illustrated with some curious old prints. 


INDEX TO THE COMPLETE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA... Vol. XXXY. 
Adam and Chas. Black, Edinburgh and London. The Times, 
Printing House Square, London. 


Indexing is an art which is not often satisfactorily practised, and 
seldom in the history of indexers has such a demand been made upon 
their care and industry as in the huge volume above named. One 
thousand and ninety-two pages, each page containing five columns, 
each column 120 lines, may be described as getting into figures; but 
that is the capacity of the present work. We will not profess to have 
checked every reference. To be frank we have checked about two 
dozen, and to be still franker have found a mistake ; but that some 
must occur was of course inevitable, and to counterbalance our 
discovery we may add that an industrious student with much time 
to waste, who has devoted many hours to checking references in the 
hope of finding a few blunders, informs us that so far his search has 
been unsuccessful. He has not found one of the indexers tripping. 
That the volume is absolutely essential need hardly be said. 


A CATALOGUE OF GuNS. By G. E. Lewis, Lower Loveday Street, 
Birmingham. 


This catalogue, a brochure of over 200 pages, strikes us as 
being so serviceable that we include it in our reviews. Mr. Lewis, 
the well-known Birmingham manufacturer, describes and elaborately 
illustrates guns of all varieties. For from £4 Ios. to any price the 
purchaser cares to pay the catalogue shows him what he may 
obtain, and the testimonials included afford proof of the excellence 
of the weapons turned out. As to results, for instance, a purchaser 
of a ‘‘ Farmer’s Gun,”’ price £6, states that out of 280 pigeons shot 
at he only missed 17, from twenty-one yards to twenty-eight yards 
rise, a performance which speaks volumes for the man and _ his 
‘‘ shooting iron” alike. Useful hints on the way to take the bend 
of a gun, etc., are given, and anyone who is thinking of buying an 
effective weapon would certainly do well to procure a catalogue and 
see what this practical maker has to offer. 
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THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. ~ A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any ejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they. reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the July competition will be announced. in 
the September issue. 

revive e OMEE TRELON 

The Prize in the May competition has been divided amony 
the following competitors :—Mr. L. C. Green Wilkinson, Magdalen 
College, Oxford; Mr. E. T. Warner, H.M.S. Britannia, Dartmouth; 
Mimo |e ters, psom; Mr. L. K. Rayner, Maida Vale, W.; 
Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Co. Down; Mr. L. Southwood Jones, 
Danygraig, Monmouthshire; Mr. A. Macgregor, Kelso; Mr. J. b. 
Pettigrew, Wexford; Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Hexham, Northumber- 


land; and Mr. bE. Rooke, Mortimer, Berks. 
lel 
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‘(FIGHTS WEEK’? AT OXFORD 
Photograph by Mr. L. C. Green Wilkinson, Magdalen College, Oxford 





OBSTACLE RACE, CADETS SPORTS, H.M.S. ‘‘BRITANNIA”’ 
Photograph by Mr. E. T. Warner, H.M.S. ‘ Britannia,” Dartmouth 
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ROCK SAND PASSING THE WINNING POST FOR THE DERBY 


Photograph by Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom 


Sea ee 





STOCK EXCHANGE POINT TO POINT RACES AT NORTHAW 


Photograph by Mr. L. K. Rayner, Maida Vale, W. 
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THE DOUBLE BANK AT NEWTOWNARDS 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Co. Down 





BULL-FIGHTING AT ALGECIRAS 


Photograph by Mr. L. Southwood Jones, Danygraig, Monmouthshire 
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LUGING AT CAUX, MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND 


Photograph by Mr. A. G. Dyce, Hove 





LEADER'S STRING EXERCISING ON THE BURY SIDE, NEWMARKET 


Photograph by Mrs. Ernest Raphael, Hill Street, Mayfair, W. 
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BORDER HUNT STEEPLECHASES 


Photograph by Mr. A. Macgregor, Kelso 








BATHING AT WEXFORD HARBOUR 


Photograph by Mr. J. B. Pettigrew, Wexford 
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20TH HUSSARS’ POLO TEAM, WINNERS OF THE CLEMENTS’ AND ALDERSON’S 
CHALLENGE CUPS AT PRETORIA 


Photograph by Capt. Swiney, Abbassiyeh, Egypt 





TOBOGGANING IN SWITZERLAND—A 22 FT. JUMP 
Photograph by Mr. L. Pickering, Stone, Staffordshire 
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MEET OF THE CULMSTOCK OTTER HOUNDS AT CHARD 


Photograph by Mr. E. S. Fowler, Chard 





HAWKSTONE OTTER HOUNDS 


Photograph by Mr. G. Williams, Audlem, Cheshire 
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A FIGHT BETWEEN TWO TRAINED GREY PARTRIDGES AT KARACHI 


Photograph by Mr. B. H. Menzies, Karachi, Sind 





RESULT OF A DAY’S SPORT IN ROSS-SHIRE 


Photograph by Miss Dora Pape, Moor Hall, Ninfield, Sussex 
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HEXHAM STEEPLECHASES 


Photograph by Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Hexham, Northuméerland 





BUCKS OTTER HOUNDS UNVANNING 


Photograph by Mr. F. E. Rooke, Mortimer, Berks 
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START FOR COMMITTEE PLATE, BIRR 


Photograph by Mr. R. Morton, Nenagh, Co. Tipperary 





CRICKET AT ROSSALL SCHOOL. SHREWSBURY ELEVEN GOING OUT TO FIELD 


Photograph by Mr. E. B. Holmes, Rossall School, Fleetwood 
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FIVE-A-SIDE FOOTBALL TOURNAMENT AT THE CALEDONIAN GROUNDS, PRETORIA 


Photograph by Mr. A. W. Gale, Pretoria 





CROSSING A STREAM IN CHINESE TURKESTAN 


Photograph by Mr. R. Hayne, Fordington, Dorchester 





BROOMHEAD HALL 
(Photograph|by John Bradbury, Deepcar) 
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FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT 


III. BROOMHEAD 


BY ARTHUR ACLAND-HOOD 


Now that August has arrived the thoughts of the fortunate man 
who either owns, or has friends who own, a grouse moor in Scotland, 
Wales, England, or Ireland, are naturally turning towards the 
prospects of sport which the coming season may have in store for 
him. 

If he be the owner or lessee of a moor, he will have had many 
reports from his head-keeper as to the efficiency of the heather-burn- 
ing, the weather during the nesting and hatching season, probably 
some very anxious moments whilst the cold snap in April was in full 
swing, threatening to destroy any hopes (as we always do hope) 
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that the coming season may be a bumper one, and more recently he 
will have heard of the numbers and strength of the broods on his 
ground; if it be a dogging moor, many more or less intelligent re- 
marks on the new entry of pointers and setters; or, if it be a driving 
moor, that the butts have all been repaired and that birds are strong 
and already show signs of ‘‘ packing.” 

Each one of us has his ideal moor in his mind’s eye. To pos- 
sess a perfect grouse moor, five main things (and several minor ones) 
are essential, viz., good ground, good feeding, a good stock of 
healthy grouse, first-rate management, and a good and comfort- 
able house. Of all the moors which exist in this country, this happy 
combination is found to perfection at Broomhead, the home of 
Mr. R. Rimington Wilson, near Sheffield, in Yorkshire. 

To justify the above remarks I will endeavour to give a short 
account of Broomhead. To begin with, one of the minor advan- 
tages is that it is comparatively easy to get at. After a quick 
run from London of three hours in a Great Northern ex- 
press you arrive at Sheffield and find your fly waiting for you— 
with two horses if you are wise, as the hills are very steep— 
for a drive of twelve miles to your destination. It is difficult 
to realize as you pass through the smoky town, thronged with 
crowds of hurrying mechanics, their wives and very numerous 
families, that such a thing as a grouse could exist within miles of 
this smoke and grime, or that any heather could bloom in this 
neighbourhood; but after driving for two or three miles up the 
Loxley valley and gradually mounting the hills to the north you 
leave Sheffield and its noise and smoke behind you. As you get 
higher the air becomes keener and clearer; you seem to feel your- 
self growing younger and more vigorous, and life seems more 
worth living than ever. 

Every valley in this country is made use of as a reservoir; you 
pass a succession of these, some of very large size, all made with the 
view of supplying the teeming population of Sheffield with water—and 
the efficient supply of good water to the large manufacturing towns 
of this part of England is a very big, difficult, and ever-growing ques- 
tion. These reservoirs are all stocked with trout, and afford very good 
sport to the man who is fond of lake fishing, in May, June, and July. 
The trout run up to 41b. and 51b., averaging well over a pound. 
They are difficult to catch except when there is a good breeze on the 
water, or in the hot evenings of June and July, when they sometimes 
rise very freely. : 

The road gets steeper, giving your sturdy pair of ‘‘ posters” as 
much as they can do to pull you and your luggage up the hill; the 
country gets wilder; you can see patches of heather cropping up 
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here and there, and eventually, on arriving at the top of the long 
hill, the driver, whilst he gives his horses a minute or two to catch 
their wind, will very likely tell you that you are now over 1,100 feet 
above the sea. 

The view here is splendid: on your left a deep valley, beyond 
that great rolling moors extend as far as you can see; on the 
right a fir wood, and beyond that another deep valley, which runs 
down past Wharncliffe Chase and eventually arrives at Sheffield. 
A mile of gentle decline with the moor on your left brings you 
to the gates of the drive. In a few minutes you arrive at Broom- 





YEWDEN VALLEY 
(Photograph by John Bradbury, Deepcar) 


head, and are welcomed by Mr. Rimington Wilson, his mother and 
brother. 

The house is well and solidly built of the grey stone of the 
country. Parts of it are very old; the oldest stone in the house 
with a date on it is marked 1311, and Wilsons have lived in this 
house without a break since those days. It is very comfortable 
and stands well, looking down the valley toward Wharncliffe Chase. 
Some of the rooms have splendid oak beams to support the 
ceilings, and a fine oak staircase leads up to the first floor. © 

The present owner, besides being a first-rate shot, is an excep- 
tional billiard-player. In the billiard-room there are two interesting 
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things. The first is a cabinet which contains a wonderful collection 
of chessmen elaborately and faultlessly carved; there are dozens 
of sets, all collected by Mr. R. Wilson’s father (who was a very 
keen and good player) from every country, India and China in- 
cluded, and I believe that in the house there are 4,000 volumes, 
in almost every known language, on the game of chess. The 
other object of interest is an old mirror which hangs on one of 
the walls of the room near the ‘“‘spot’’ end of the table. In the 
right-hand top corner of this mirror there is a bullet surrounded by 
a very fine bit of starred glass, the history of which is, that one 
night after dinner, whilst the present owner was practising a beauti- 
ful series of nursery canons at the top of the table, one of his guests, 
the late rector of the parish, I believe, took down one of a pair of 
old duelling pistols which had hung for years over the mantelpiece, 
and, having cocked it, playfully pointed it at his own reflection in 
the glass on the opposite wall, saying, ‘‘ Ah! if that was a burglar, I 
think Icould stop him!” On pulling the trigger, much to his astonish- 
ment, and still more to that of the exponent of nursery canons, 
the pistol went off, with the result that the bullet, after passing some 
six inches above his host’s head, made an outer high right on the 
looking-glass; and there it remains a silent witness of the unsteady 
hand and crooked eye (after dinner) of the rector of that day! 

The house stands high, being nearly 1,000 feet above the sea; 
and though you would think that the climate must be very severe, 
the gardens rather give you the opposite opinion, fruit and flowers 
thrive remarkably well, and they are kept in beautiful order. One of 
the great charms of the place is the closeness of the house to the 
moor; less than 200 yards off you may hear the old cock grouse 
crowing in the early morning. 

A short walk through the garden and shrubbery brings you on to 
the moor. The acreage belonging to Broomhead Moor is small— 
about 4,500 acres—when considering the very heavy bags which 
have been consistently made off it for years; but if you examine the 
ground closely you will be much struck by the wonderful amount of 
good feeding; every square yard of the moor is either good and 
luxuriant heather or masses of bilberry. It has been most scientific- 
ally burnt for many years, under the superintendence of Mr. Harry 
Rimington Wilson, who takes the keenest interest in the annual 
heather burning, and he has often told me that he enjoys a good 
day at this work almost as much as a big day at the grouse later on 
in the season. 

The heather in this country comes up again very much quicker 
than in Scotland; big patches of old heather are left at certain 
places for the packs to settle and collect in, some 800 to 1,000 yards 
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from the lines of butts; otherwise every inch of the moor is devoted 
to the important question of food supply. All the sheep have been 
cleared off, so the ground is left quiet in the nesting season. The 
vermin have a very bad time under the eagle eye of the head- 
keeper, Ward. 

One thing that strikes you is the small number of springs: 
I should say that it is a comparatively dry moor. The shape is 
something like an elongated hour-glass curved, one end contain- 
ing about 4,000 acres, the other about 600. At the waist of 
the hour-glass, which is a sort of plateau with deep glens falling 
away on either side, the line of butts for the “‘ big” days is placed; 
the moor is here at its narrowest, and a shallow gully allows the 





THE MAIN LINE OF BUTTS 
(Photograph by John Bradbury, Deefcar) 


small army of guns, loaders, and retrievers to get to their butts 
without being seen by the grouse on the tops. In this country 
grouse are so wild by the end of August that one man showing 
himself incautiously on a skyline may clear a whole drive. 

On a “ big ” day the drives are started by time; everything has 
been worked out here to a nicety, so that if you leave the house 
shortly after 9 a.m. and take your way along the Sheffield road for 
a mile, and then turn up the moor for another mile, you will get to 
the butts in good time for the first drive, which starts at 10.15, 
get your wind after the rather severe walk, see that your guns are 
all right, and be ready for action. 

Lots are drawn for the various butts, moving up two each 
time; each butt is fifty-five yards apart from its neighbour, and 
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they are models of what a grouse butt should be, very large 
and roomy, with two great luxuries, a boarded floor and a small 
rack fitted into the side to keep your guns clear of peat and heather 
when not in use. (I am only talking of the two lines of butts used 
on the big days; on the smaller days, the butts, though roomy, are 
not so luxurious.) 

Fifty-five yards is an ample distance between butts; if the 
distance be greater the danger of shooting your neighbour at a low 
crossing bird passing between the butts is much increased, as you 
are apt to let the bird get too near the dangerous angle in the hopes 
of a closer shot, whereas with butts fifty-five yards apart a half- 
way bird can be taken well out either before or behind the line 
and still be within reasonable distance; another thing is you have 
fewer pricked and wounded birds, and therefore a healthier stock 
for next season. These big butts give ample room for yourself, 
one or perhaps two loaders, and an extra man with a retriever to 
watch and mark birds falling behind. These extra men are either 
keepers from neighbouring moors or good specimens of the Sheffield 
sporting man, who is as keen as mustard, has a wonderful eye for 
marking a “‘tailored” or ‘‘ towered” bird, and generally owns 
an excellent retriever; these men take great interest in the shooting 
of their temporary patron, and, being Yorkshiremen, are not very 
diplomatic in the remarks they make if your powder is not as 
straight as they would wish. 

The programme of one of the ‘“‘ big”? days at Broomhead is, 
shortly, as follows :— | 

There are six drives in all; the first drive starts at 10.15 a.m., 
and brings in all the larger part of the moor from the far march 
and most distant tops. 

The second drive is Broomhead Moor up, 7.e. the square mile 
which lies behind the line of butts and runs right down to the 
house. 

The third drive is a modification of the first, as the beaters 
have not time to get back to the far march. 

The fourth drive is Broomhead Moor up—and then lunch in a 
very substantial hut that has been built for the purpose, and which 
comes in very useful on wet and hurricane days, such as often occur 
in this high country even in August. 

After lunch, the fifth drive is a repetition of the first drive of 
the day. 

The sixth drive—Broomhead Moor up; very often about the 
best drive of the day, as many birds that have been blown down 
the valley or have broken out earlier in the day are finding their 
way back to the high ground to which they belong. 
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All this sounds a very simple programme, but to realise a 
good proportion of the very heavy stock which is on the ground 
a very great deal depends on the drivers, who are under the 
command of the indefatigable head-keeper, Ward. Even more 
depends on the .direction and strength of the wind, which is best 
when it blows from the south-west and helps to pin the birds in. 
A very great deal also depends on the flankers ; these men lie down 
almost on the march, and it is a wonderful sight to see a pack 
of perhaps 1,000 to 1,500 grouse making straight for the march 
and safety. Nobody seems to be awake, they appear certain to break 





LUNCHEON HUT 
(Photograph by John Bradbury, Deepcar) 


out and be lost for the day, when all at once the leading birds are 
seen to swerve, and faintly down the wind comes a cry of “‘ Flags 
up!’’ Up jump a line of men waving red and yellow flags and 
shouting for all they are worth; the pack swirls round and, swiftly 
turning, comes down wind at a good height (especially to the 
right-hand guns) and streams over the line of butts. If you are on 
the outside and more or less out of it, it is a pretty sight to watch 
how the different guns tackle a big lot, with what deadly regularity 
and result the shots come from certain butts; seemingly there is no 
hurry or confusion, but the men are wonderfully quick all the 
same, and each bird selected collapses and falls stone dead, some 
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apparently at almost impossible distances behind. Some guns, on 
the other hand, begin whilst the grouse are too far out, with the 
result that very few fall to those particular butts: the owners have 
got ‘‘ out of time,’ and have lost their heads a bit. 

If the wind be not too high these birds from the first drive 
should pitch on the mile of heather behind the butts which 
constitutes Broomhead Moor up; but if the wind be high, although 
they may have already come over a mile, many carry on, and have 
been known to sail down the valley to Wharncliffe Chase, five 
miles away! 

This first drive of the day is- very often a most interesting 
sight. The ground in front rises gradually to a considerable hill 
about 1,400 yards off; on this hill the heather is allowed to grow 
long and luxuriant, and it is to this point that the majority of 
grouse flushed earlier in the drive make, though a few small packs, 
principally consisting of old birds, come right away from the 
far march, a distance of at least three miles, and this at the end of 
August—so much for the flying powers of Yorkshire grouse! 

Shortly after the drive has started you see masses of birds 
collecting on this hill, and a fine noise they make, the cocks calling, 
‘“‘ Back, back, come back!”’ to each other all over the place. Some 
try to break out, being turned by the watchful flankers. To get them 
to this point, the left wing of the drivers has to force them across 
a gully several hundreds of feet deep and nearly a mile wide; anyone 
conversant with the sport of driving grouse can appreciate the 
difficulty of this manceuvre. In fact it is a most difficult business 
to combine getting the grouse in the great numbers in which they 
are packed to go in the direction you wish them; and then, when 
they do come over you from that hill down wind, it is not so easy as 
anyone who has not tried it would think to realize a fair proportion 
of your chances. | 

It is a most exciting thing to watch a big pack slowly working 
along the skyline. The whole top of the hill seems to be moving; 
the pack get gradually nearer and nearer to where you know the 
flankers are lying hidden; suddenly you see the leading birds sweep 
round and the whole pack turn and rush like a swarm of mad _ bees 
towards you. Down you crouch, praying that they will come ycur 
way, and at the same time straining your eyes to pick out the first bird 
that will fly fairly straight for you. They are coming much faster 
than you think, and before you have perhaps quite decided which of 
the leading ones to select they are on and over you. You shoot too 
hurriedly at a bird almost directly over your head, and of course miss 
him. Now keep cool and take one at about an angle of 75 degrees! You 
see him collapse, and fix your eye on another, holding out your hand 
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for your loader to give you No. 2 gun. You get that bird at the same 
angle, and, if you are lucky and in good form, another, all without 
turning. As you fire your fourth barrel you see two laggards of the 
pack coming low and straight for you. ‘‘ Gun, gun!” you say or swear 
to your loader; but he gives it you just too late, and you miss No. 5 
but get No. 6 within fifteen yards of the butt, and have to dodge that 
bird as he faJls at sixty miles an hour just over the top of the butt 
with a thud into the peaty ditch behind you, where he remains an 
object of great interest to your retriever until the drive is over. 





INTERIOR OF LUNCHEON HUT 
(Photograph by John Bradbury, Deepcar) 


It is fatal to turn round at a big pack whilst there is anything 
to shoot at in front. 

Soon after this chance of distinguishing yourself has passed, you 
see a small pack coming across the line of guns from the right with 
every intention of breaking back over the drivers. You note that the 
two outside birds must, with ordinary luck, pass just within shot of 
you; the others are sure to be too far out. But the gun on your right 
has noticed these birds also—very little escapes him, and he is a 
master of the art of killing dead a wide-crossing bird. Just as they 
pass in front of his butt you see the top of hiscapappear. ‘‘ Bang !”’ 
and down goes one of the birds you have mentally selected, then 
“bang!” again and down goes the other, both beautifully killed at 
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exactly the right moment. The remainder swing back over the drivers 
and most likely are not seen again that day. 

The drive goes on for ten minutes or so; you are as keen as 
possible, and from the grunts of satisfaction from your friend from 
Sheffield at the back of the butt you hope you are meeting with his 
approval. The drivers are just showing above the skyline about I,400 
yards off, and a lot of single birds get up. Here is one; here he comes 
straight for us; he is high and coming with straight wings, occasionally 
giving a twist in the air, but still sailing on in our direction. Down 
into the butt we sink and watch him; if our loader or the dog moves 
he will give a ‘‘ jink’’ and glide away without an effort to our friend on 
the right. But no, on he comes—he is just at our favourite angle—so 
up and into him, and he falls well killed twenty yards behind the butt. 

Just as you are mentally patting yourself on the back for this 
satisfactory performance, your Sheffield friend says, ‘‘ You didn’t see 
that other old cock that passed you; ah could have knocked him 
down with ma stick,’ and you go to 1,000 to 3 in your own 

estimation at once. 
| After the drive is over you may have anything up to about a 
hundred birds to pick up; a good drive generally means from forty to 
seventy-five birds. Of course it depends a good deal on the strength 
and direction of the wind as to which are the best butts in any par- 
ticular drive. Shooting between the drives is wisely prohibited ; it 
does little good, and is the cause of many accidents. 

The next drive, Broomhead Moor up, though not so difficult as 
regards high birds, is much more difficult than you expect, as they 
never seem to come straight. Mr. A. Stuart-Wortley, equally 
expert with gun and brush, painted an admirable picture some 
years ago of “‘The Big Pack,’ the scene being this identical 
drive. Several people made the criticism, “‘ But they are all coming 
from the right and none of them straight.’’ Now this is just 
how the great majority of the grouse do come in this drive, espe- 
cially if the wind be from the west or east. The packs appear over 
the skyline some 300 yards off, and keep edging away either to your 
right or left, so that it is extremely hard to select your bird, and you 
are very apt to be caught napping, as, whilst you are watching 
certain birds which eventually pass out of shot, others coming from 
further up or down the line pass quite close to you, and you are 
obliged to turn round and do what you can behind you, which is 
never satisfactory. Again you experience the tantalizing sight of 
many a crossing bird being wiped down clean one after the other 
some forty-five to fifty yards out by the guns on either side of you. 

It is quite wonderful how some men, notably Mr. Rimington 
Wilson and his brother, have brought this shot, a low gliding bird 
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crossing very far out, to practically a certainty; and, mind you, 
it is most important to kill these birds, as it is quite likely that 
they will sweep round and go back over the beaters’ heads, carry- 
ing with them many others that have settled just on or beyond 
the skyline. 

I have seen some of the finest partridge-driving shots com- 
pletely defeated by these low wide-crossing birds. To begin with it is 
most difficult to judge their pace, and still more their distance. A 
good plan to help you with the latter is to put up a peat hag fifty 
yards out from your butt, before the drive begins, and make up your 
mind not to shoot at any bird that does not come inside it. It is 
curious what a very short distance out your mark looks when you 
have returned to your butt. 

As a proof of the result of careful heather-burning, ceaseless 
trapping of vermin, good driving, leaving a really good stock and 
keeping the moor free from sheep and therefore quiet, the following 
recapitulation from the game book will afford striking evidence :— 


Brace 
SRE E of grouse. 
september 6,1872 ... Ae I 1,313 
” 3; 1890 8 819 
“ Hualool. fos: ary" 8 630 
August 30, 1893 Ist shoot .. 9 Posed. 
September 1, 1893 os 9 8013 Over the same 
. ground as Aug. 30. 
+ 19, 1893 2nd shoot... 7 570 Same ground. 
4 21, 1893 a j: 2013 
August 29, 1894 9 1,007 
re 31, 1894 9 687 Same beat as on 
Aug. 29. 
September 4, 1895 8 624 
August 26, 1896 9 1,090 
%9 25, 1897 9 1,006 
.» 24, 1898 9 1,1033 
» 30, 1899 9 1,013 
Fe 29, 1900 9 586 Bad weather. 
September 4, 1901 9 712 Very bad weather ; 
hurricane. 
és Bi TAIT © lie “is 9 aes 735 Same beat as Sept. 4. 


In connection with the above list, it is a fact that when the 
present head-keeper, Mr. Ward, came here forty-five years ago, the 
record bag for the party in any one day was forty-one brace. 

The above is a selection of the biggest days in each of the 
named seasons, but many others might be quoted late in Sep- 
tember when from 400 to 600 brace have been killed at the second 
shoot. 
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Practically the whole moor is shot over the first day. The 
next day is passed in shooting the rabbit warren, which lies on the 
side of a very steep hill opposite the house. Of course rabbits, how- 
ever good, cannot compare with driven grouse; still, this rabbit day 
is a model of what such days should be. The warren’ consists of 
grass fields and bracken on the side of a steep hill, with a wood in 
the middle. In this wood the rabbits live, and round it a wire fence 
extends. The bottom foot of wire is hung on hinges so that by means 
of a lever the wire can be raised or lowered at will. On the night 
before the warren is to be shot, all the keeper has to do is to go 
out at the hour when he thinks most of the rabbits will be out 
feeding. A pull at No. 1 lever, and down goes perhaps 2,000 feet of 
wire. He then goes to No. 2 and does likewise, until all the wire is 
dropped round the wood. The rabbits, finding themselves at daybreak 
unable to get back to their home, make themselves comfortable in 
the bracken and long grass. Later on, when disturbed, they know 
their ground, have not been previously frightened by ferrets, so run 
for all they are worth, and give very sporting shots as they dash up 
or down the hill as the case may be. Another good thing is they are 
never cornered, and if they choose to move on ahead of the guns 
there is no reason why they should not live to quite a respectable 
old age. 

This warren has been under rabbits so long that they do not 
breed quite so well as formerly, in spite of new blood being intro- 
duced each year. The usual bag is from 1,000 to 1,500 the first time 
over. I think 2,700 is the most ever obtained in one day; and this 
within ten miles of Sheffield, where the poacher and rabbit courser 
are not unknown! A fewstrands of barbed wire set in rows of three, 
so that the intruder stumbles over the first row and gets hung up by 
the second and third rows, combined with a few alarm guns and 
one or two more artful little contrivances, have kept this warren 
sacred from the poacher; except on one occasion some years ago, 
when some daring spirits ventured in. The following morning 
numerous traces of their presence in the shape of torn clothing, 
etc., etc., were seen, and the police reported that the members of 
the expedition on returning to Sheffield had had quite as much 
punishment as they wanted. 

The third day of the ‘‘ big weeks’ the grouse moor is again 
driven, and, as may be seen from the above list, 800 brace have 
been killed on the same beat which produced over 1,300 brace 
only two days before. 

After a fortnight’s complete rest and quiet, the second shooting 
party assembles, and though the bags are not quite so large, the 
actual sport is of even higher class, as the grouse, besides being 
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stronger on the wing, have learnt to dread the main line of butts 
and their occupants, and do everything in their power to break out ; 
but if they do have to come over, they select the middle ground 
between each butt with wonderful accuracy and intelligence; the 
very least movement on your part or glint of a gun-barrel in the 
sun will cause them to “‘jink” in the most puzzling and irritating 
way. 

To have a successful day, besides the powder being extra 
straight, the wind must be from the west or south-west and not too 





NEST AND EGGS OF GROUSE 
(Photograph by John Bradbury, Deepcar) 


high, every driver and flanker must be,in his exact place, and keep 
his eyes open and his wits about him. 

In a particularly good year there is a third week ; but the weather 
is very treacherous late in the season—a really fine and calm day is a 
rare occurrence. 

Towards the latter end of the season several small days are 
obtained ; Mr. Wilson, his brother, and one or two neighbours go out 
to the other lines of boxes and have a series of short drives. Only 
few drivers are required; half a dozen men judiciously placed can 
clear the whole moor, birds are so wild; and it is often a case of one 
enormous pack coming over, followed by a few scattered birds, and 
then off to the next drive. 
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To give some idea of the size of the packs and stock of birds 
left on this moor, Mr. Wilson tells me that with one gun late in the 
season he once killed eighteen birds from one pack as they passed 
him, and he was so hurried that he thinks he could have killed 
two or three more if he hadn’t fumbled with his cartridges. 

I have seen more grouse on the last day of the second week at 
Broomhead than I have seen on any moor in Scotland (including 
some of the very best, but not Moy) on the first day’s driving of 
the season. | 

It stands to reason that, if, as is the case on most Scotch moors, 
the grouse are first walked up over dogs, by which the majority of 
young birds get either killed or pricked, and then the moor is driven 
over and over again, the residue must consist largely of pricked 
birds; combined with this fact the heather-burning is often done 
more in the interest of the sheep farmer than of the shooting 
tenant : the owners and lessees should not be astonished that they 
suffer so many disappointments year after year. 

If you suggest that they should leave a larger stock and not 
shoot the moor quite so hard for a season or two, the answer always 
is, and is invariably backed up by the keeper if he be a Scotchman, 
‘Oh, if you leave too many birds you will have disease.’ That may 
be so; but my contention is that as arule they do not leave a quarter 
of a stock, and that the majority of those grouse which are left are 
pricked, and therefore unhealthy birds, liable to disease and certain 
not to breed well. 

If a big stock means disease, why do they not have it every year 
at Broomhead, where the proportion of stock left per 1,000 acres 
is as twenty to one compared with the majority of Scotch moors? 

Some people think that the Yorkshire moors are flat, that the 
grouse are low flying and easy to kill. Asa matter of fact the moors 
consist, as a rule, of peat, rolling stretches of heather, and in some 
cases of long sedge grasses, with very deep gullies, the majority of 
which are far too deep to place the guns in. The grouse are packed 
and in full plumage by the 2oth of August, and very often before. Their 
powers of flight are very great; they think nothing of a two-mile flight 
by the zoth of August, and whether they come high or not depends 
on the position of the butts—for instance, in the downhill drive at 
Broomhead, or the ‘‘ Shipka Pass”? day at Wemmergill, the greatest 
glutton for high birds will be satisfied. The art of driving grouse 
as shown by Ward at Broomhead, and the late keeper, Collinson, 
at Wemmergill, is as near perfection as anything can be in this 
world. 

To return to Broomhead. In spite of the long and consistent 
list of heavy bags above detailed, no special effort has ever been 
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attempted to see what record could be made ina day. There are 
never more than six drives, the first starting at 10.15 a.m., and the last 
is over about 5 p.m.; if anything sensational were required it would be 
quite easy to start an hour earlier and finish an hour later, thereby 
getting in two more drives. But this is not Mr. Rimington Wilson’s 
object ; what he always tries to get is two first-rate weeks’ shooting, 
and several smaller days afterwards, always provided that the stock, 
which he, his brother, and Ward look after with a more than fatherly 
interest, is not pitched into. 

Although disease is a very vave occurrence on these moors, a 
cold wet spring or late frost will frequently play nearly as much 
havoc by destroying the eggs and killing the young birds. 

‘IT hope this short account of Broomhead may justify the remark 
made at the beginning of this article—z.¢., that it is the perfection of 
a grouse moor. 


Note.—Mr. Archibald Stuart-Wortley’s famous picture is reproduced by the very 
kind permission of Mr. Alfred Shuttleworth, the owner, for whom it was painted, and 
by licence from Messrs. Colnaghi, proprietors of the copyright. 
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FLY-FISHING IN NEW ZEATAR@D 


BY THE HON. GATHORNE GATHORNE-HARDY 


DuRING the past few years Fate has three times led me to New 
Zealand in the fishing season. I was fortunate in having plenty of 
time to travel about and amuse myself; and, being a keen fisher- 
man, I neglected no opportunity of testing the sporting qualities of 
the rivers. In New Zealand there are countless streams of the 
bright, clear water which trout love. Born of the mists of rugged 
mountains, they dash white and foaming down the gorges; fed by 
the springs of lower hills, they wander through the pastures calm 
and peaceful as a Hampshire trout stream. East from the Southern. 
Alps they flow across treeless plains; or west, and are lost in the 
bush through whose tangled growth the river bed is the only road. 
Till recently these streams held only a few eels and native fish, 
insignificant alike in size and value; but now there is hardly a 
suitable stretch of water between Auckland and the Bluff in which 
trout are not to be found, often in great numbers and of phenomenal 
Size. ; 

The hatcheries of the Acclimatization Society, three or four of 
which are working at convenient centres in the two islands, have 
turned down millions of fry. Fontinalis, rainbow trout, and other 
less known kinds from America; from Great Britain brown trout 
and sea trout; not to mention salmon, of which both the Atlantic 
and Californian species have been tried. These latter, unfortunately, 
have never prospered. I believe that there is no authentic record 
of the recapture, as a salmon or grilse, of even one of the many 
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thousands of fry and young fish which have been let loose. Possibly 
the smolts get snapped up by sharks and other hungry fish as soon 
as they reach the sea; for the rivers seem as well adapted to salmon 
as to their purely fresh-water cousins, who have proved such hardy 
colonists. 

The rainbow trout, in some waters, has multiplied exceedingly 
and yields splendid sport. Fish of three and four pounds and even 
more are caught with a fly, and they play with a vigour which the 
freshest of fresh-run sea trout could hardly equal. At present they 
are naturalised in comparatively few rivers, and, in my three visits 
to New Zealand, I only once had an opportunity of fishing for them. 
It was at Okoroiri, not far south from Auckland ; I was only passing 





ON THE RIVER NEAR OKOROIRI 


through, but, as I got there early in the afternoon and was not 
leaving till next day, I had a few hours to devote to the tempting- 
looking river which flows near the station. The day was blazing 
hot, and the tree ferns and cabbage palms which grow near the 
river quivered in the heat haze, giving a half tropical touch to the 
scenery. The water, nevertheless, was high, and the current fast 
and deep; and the bright sun troubled me not, for, in New Zealand 
at any rate, all my best bags were made under cloudless skies. I 
put on a showy red-and-white fly, which had been recommended to 
me as a deadly pattern for rainbows, and started off down stream. 
The river was new to me, and I was without a guide; but a fisher- 
man recognises likely spots by instinct. In the very first pool I 
NO. XCVIIL_ VOL. XVII.— August 1903 K 
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rose something; he came short, but it was none the less encouraging. 
A little further on, in rough water near the head of a deep, narrow 
run, I hooked a trout; leaping and taking out my line, for a few 
minutes he kept me fully employed, till, yielding to a steady strain, 
he came safely over the net; a nice fish just over a pound and a 
half. By dinner-time I had four more—all rainbow trout. The five 
weighed nine pounds, and, being stronger and gamer than brown 
trout of equal size, had given me many anxious moments before 
letting themselves be landed. Okoroiri is on the outskirts of the 
volcanic district, where hot springs abound; and on my return to 
the hotel, hot and dusty, I thoroughly enjoyed a plunge in a natural 
warm bath which steams and bubbles up in the garden. 

The common brown trout is not, like the rainbow, limited to 
a few streams, but is met with everywhere. Change of scene has 
deprived him of none of his good qualities, rather is he a yet more 
desirable prey, for in the great lakes and virgin streams of New 
Zealand he grows to a size rarely equalled in British waters. 
Records of twenty-five pounders and upward are numerous, and fish 
undoubtedly reach and occasionally exceed thirty pounds. There 
are stories of far heavier fish, tales of forty and fifty pounders, but 
the evidence is untrustworthy, or the weight is an estimate only, 
perhaps a mere guess. The largest I ever actually saw weighed 
just twenty pounds. It was sent as a present to Lord Glasgow, 
then Governor of New Zealand, and is now stuffed and at Kelburne 
in his private museum of curiosities collected in New Zealand and 
the South Seas. No lucky fisherman is responsible for the death 
of this fish. It was lying on a shallow ford, across which a mob of 
horses were being driven; confused, I suppose, and frightened by 
the strange beasts plunging all round, it allowed itself to be stunned 
by a blow from a hoof, and, floating half dead to the surface, was 
picked up by the driver of the horses. 

In Lake Wakatipu and in the head-waters of the river which 
_ runs out of it near Queenstown, I have watched great trout swim- 
ming in shoals under the warm sun of a summer’s afternoon. It 
made my mouth water to see them playing lazily near the surface, 
for all the world like huge carp. Fishing for them, however, is 
useless, for the trout of the lakes never allow themselves to be 
caught; by fair means, that is to say, for an old ferryman, pre- 
sumably an inveterate poacher, confessed to me that at the outflow 
of the lake he had speared as many as nine on a still, warm night. 
In the large rivers I have known from three to half a dozen trout, 
averaging seven or eight pounds, fall to one rod in a single day, or 
rather night; for it is at night that the best fish are taken. Fish 
of ten and twelve pounds are not uncommon, and monsters of twenty 
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and more are occasionally caught with rod and line. But I must 
own that now I am speaking with diffidence, for both my inclina- 
tions and opportunities led me rather to the smaller streams where 
trout rise freely to a fly, and my few attempts at spinning for big 
ones were rewarded with but scant success. 

For those who prefer fly-fishing there are numberless streams 
easily reached and open to all, where, with a ten-foot rod, a light 
cast, and small flies, an angler may fill his basket, not perhaps with 
monsters such as he might catch with a phantom or live bait, but 
with lusty one and two pounders and a good sprinkling of heavier 
fish. I can recall few experiences more satisfactory than my first 
day on New Zealand waters. I was staying at Wellington, and the 





A GOOD POOL FOR RAINBOW TROUT 


Wainui-O-Mata, within a two hours’ journey, affords first-rate 
fishing. It was in November, the May of the Southern Hemisphere, 
and the season was yet young. Rain had been falling heavily 
all the night before my expedition, but when I got up the worst 
was over, and the south wind was driving the clouds away before it. 
There was every prospect of a good fishing day, and ample time 
for the waters to clear before I could reach the river side. It is a 
short train journey to the Lower Hutt, and from there to the Wainui 
a drive of nine miles. The road passes over a lovely range of hills, 
whose almost precipitous sides, too poor to be worth clearing, are 
covered with great patches of the beautiful native bush. My driver 


made up for the time lost in the steep pull-up by dashing down the 
K 2 
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far side at a truly terrifying pace, and soon after ten we reached 
the river. I drove a mile or so further down so as to fish up stream 
with the south wind on my back, and sent my buggy away. The 
driver was to put up at a farmhouse and meet me in the evening 
some three miles higher up, where the river is dammed and forms 
a large reservoir, the source of the Wellington water supply. 

To a trout fisher the Wainui is an ideal stream, clear, and 
through fast running almost all fishable water, it forms numberless 
likely little pools and tempting eddies. The smooth gravelly bottom 
is delightful for wading, and the water is easily commanded by a 
light, single-handed rod. I began with but one fly on my cast, a 
small purple-bodied march brown, and it was soon clear that the 
trout meant rising. Fish after fish was hooked, landed, and if up 
to size consigned to the basket. They were lying in rapid runs and 
swirling eddies rather than in the slower waters of the pools, and 
their efforts to escape, by no means always unsuccessful, were 
assisted by the rush of the current. Though it was early in the 
season they were already fat, strong, and in good condition. I had 
been fishing little more than two hours when I sat down to lunch, 
but I was glad enough to relieve my already aching shoulder of the 
weight of my basket, and to turn out on the grass a goodly heap of 
speckled fish, many of them a pound or more in weight. There was 
no time to waste, for I had to catch a 6.15 train back, so after a 
hurried lunch I hid my fish away and was off again up stream. In 
the upper water, where the pools are blacker and deeper, the fish 
more than atone for a certain falling off in numbers by their greater 
weight. Some of the best of them, unfortunately, were not quite in 
condition, and had to be put back; still, I was able to basket three 
or four over two pounds, and one beauty, thick, deep, and but an 
ounce under three. When I reached the reservoir my buggy was 
already waiting; but I had been told that the reach above was 
famous for its heavy fish, and, as there was still time for a few casts, 
I hastened on. It was here that, one red-letter day two years later, 
I got two trout weighing respectively five and four pounds; but this 
time I had no success and had to hurry back and start for home. 
Passing the place where I had lunched I picked up my morning’s 
catch and found that altogether I had got thirty trout weighing 
thirty-eight pounds. I must have put back at least as many more 
which did not come up to standard in either size or condition. 

The day I have described was the first of many, good, indifferent, 
a few even blank; for in New Zealand, as in England, fortune does 
not always smile, and there are days on which a fisherman needs a 
fund of patience. On the very water of which I have been speaking, 
I was, five years later, one of a party of three camping by the river 
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side in a “‘ whare,”’ or fishing hut, lent us by a friend in Wellington. 
We had brought a small supply of provisions, but relied to a great 
extent for food on the success of our fishing. The river was certainly 
a bit low, and it was March, late in the season, when the best of the 
fishing is over; but still we had every right to expect fair sport. 
Alas! hour after hour we toiled with hardly a rise to encourage us. 
Three days’ steady fishing, morning, noon, and night, yielded but 
one small trout; he would usually have been without hesitation 
returned to the water, but now he was kept and greedily devoured. 
At last, finding that the skill of our amateur cook, even with the help 
of Crosse and Blackwell's invaluable potted devilment, could no 
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longer disguise the powerful flavour of our small remaining piece of 
beef, we returned disgusted to Wellington. 

After this doleful story it is only fair to the reputation of New 
Zealand trout to say that such protracted sullen fits are exceptional; 
a fisherman of moderate skill and perseverance may generally count 
upon fair, if not always first-rate, sport. I say ‘‘ moderate skill” 
advisedly, for, though the trout are not shy and cunning as their 
brothers of the chalk streams of Southern England, yet, at any rate 
in waters that are easily reached and so much fished, a beginner or 
careless fisherman will find that they are not quite easy to catch. 
No peat or mud. dims the clearness of the water, and, in the latter 
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part of the season especially, the cast must be fihe and the fly fall 
lightly. Above everything the fisherman must keep out of sight, 
taking advantage of the cover afforded by any shrubs, flax, or bushes 
that grow near the water. It is generally best to fish up stream. I 
found this even in the distant streams which run through the bush, 
far off the beaten track, where fishermen are seldom seen, and the 
Wekas or Maori woodhens, unused to the sight of man, are fearless 
and tame as chickens. Even here trout, which, if carefully fished 
for, would suck in a fly without hesitation, dash away in terror at 
the sight of an angler openly approaching down stream. 

There is a fascination in fishing these bush streams, a certain 
mystery that is wanting on more familiar waters. The trout, too, 
are big; even those caught with a fly will often average nearer three 
pounds than two. It is when one of these is hooked that the real 
trouble begins. Trees which are washed or blown into the water lie 
where they fall, and the pools become a veritable tangle of roots and 
branches. It is no place for delicate play; main force is the only 
chance. Before he realises his position, you must drag your fish 
into the nearest open water, or, if there is none, right out on the 
bank. It sounds risky, but it is astonishing how often it succeeds, 
and out of what apparently hopeless places heavy trout may be 
landed. In the thickest of the bush I have killed nine weighing 
twenty-two and a half pounds, and such a day is full of excitement. 
If a fish is too quick or too strong it’s all over. He dives under a 
log, and you have seen the last of him and your fly. Breakages are 
frequent, for one is always caught up, either in the trees in the 
water, or in the trees which almost meet overhead. It saves time 
and temper to carry a box holding two or three spare casts, ready 
and damp, and strands of gut for minor repairs. 

When trout are shy a dry fly is a useful resource. I remember 
on one occasion especially, during a spell of low water and cloudless 
skies, catching with a small floating olive dun not a few nice trout 
which had persistently refused the approved local patterns when sunk. 
The feeding fish were not very easy to find, for they seldom rose 
steadily time after time in one place; but those on the shallows were 
always worth a cast; while one lying just below the surface in deeper 
water, especially if he were close under the bank, would almost 
always take a well cocked fly if it fell lightly in front of his nose. 
Neither the olive dun nor any fly like it is a native of New Zealand, 
but the lifelike appearance of the imitation, as it sat jauntily on 
the water, seemed none the less attractive. 

At the time of which I am speaking I was staying at Win- 
chester, in the Canterbury plain, the best fishing centre in the South 
Island, perhaps even in the whole of New Zealand. Near the door 
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of the inn at which one puts up is a table, and on it stands a pair of 
scales. In the evening one fisherman after another comes in and 
gives his basket to be weighed; then the fish are emptied out and 
left on the table. At the end of a day on which trout have been 
rising well, that table is a sight to dream of. I have been at Win- 
chester when there were ten or a dozen rods fishing there, but there 
is room for three times as many on the rivers which run within easy 
reach. At breakfast it was settled where each was to go, everyone 
was provided with a good stretch of water, and there was never any 
friction. When the choice was mine I preferred the smaller streams 
fed by springs; clear as crystal, of moderate depth, and with a slow 
steady current, they are the duplicates of the trout streams of 
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Southern England. They were seldom too low, and never flooded, 
and could be trusted to furnish sport when fishing in the larger 
rivers was all but hopeless. Late in the season the weeds got 
troublesome, but they were not an unmitigated curse, for, if some 
trout were lost in them, many more would be hooked near weeds 
than in the open pools. 

Very different are the rivers that, rising in the Southern Alps, 
flow across the Canterbury plain. When the winter’s snows melt, 
a surging rush of water, a mile or more across, covers the waste of 
stones and gravel that forms their bed. The floods fall and the 
river dwindles to its normal size, but its course is never twice the 
same. Sometimes it adds to its bed a strip of fertile land, and flows 
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where last year the corn was waving; sometimes, divided between 
several channels, it becomes as many rivers flowing side by side, 
here meeting, there parting again. For the angler shingle and 
pebbles afford no cover, and, if he would avoid the sharp eyes of the 
trout, he must wade in mid-stream and fish up. With the wind 
behind it is easy work and pleasant; a cast to the right, a cast to 
the left, one straight up, and then a step forward. There are no 
rocks or other refuges, and when a trout is hooked the odds are all 
against him, unless indeed he plays a trick which one successfully 
tried on me. I was wading fairly deep, and the fish took my fly in 
some ripples straight above; as soon as he felt the hook he came at 
me with a rush, and went right between my legs. I felt and must 
have looked a fool, as, with the water running in at my right wader, I 
tried to hoist my left foot over the line; long before I could get clear 
he was away with half my cast. There are days on which nothing 
goes right, and this was one of them. Do what I would, I could 
not land a fish; I had quite a lot of rises, but many came short and 
never touched the fly; and of those that were hooked, some got off 
in their first rush, and a few just as my net was ready for them. 
Losing a succession of fish is bad for the nerves; it brings on a fit 
of excessive caution, which only makes matters worse; and no doubt 
it was partly my fault that by two o’clock I had only two wretched 
little fish, neither of which I ought to have kept. In the afternoon 
it was no better, I couldn’t even rise them. There were plenty of 
trout moving and apparently feeding, but they would look at nothing. 
I kept changing my fly; but, large or small, wet or dry, it was 
equally useless. A minnow is not considered quite the thing in the 
streams in which trout rise well, but I was desperate, and fished 
down a few likely runs with a phantom. I might have spared my 
conscience, for my minnow was as useless as my flies. 

I gave up early, and was the first home of the six or seven 
fishermen who had started out in the morning. I trust Iam not of 
a jealous disposition, but I did get a certain mean satisfaction from 
the thought that perhaps the others had done no better. I changed 
my clothes, had some tea, and was smoking a pipe in the garden 
when the next came in. He had fourteen fish weighing nineteen 
pounds. The others soon followed, and each brought a good basket 
full. I forget what they all weighed, but none were under fifteen 
pounds. When we sat down to dinner I kept quiet and made no 
mention of my two half-pounders; but they were all ready enough 
to talk, and I soon heard that they had got their fish with grass- 
hoppers. These insects at times come in swarms, and when they 
are in season trout will hardly look at anything else. I was new to 
the game, or I should have known what to do; and would have 
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spent half the day sprawling on the ground catching the active little 
wretches, and the other half pulling out heavy trout. Since then I 
have often used them, but fishing with a grasshopper is an aggra- 
vating business; they are hard to put on, easily flicked off, and 
extremely hard to catch, so at least I always found; but a small 
boy, if you can get hold of one, will catch a boxful in.a surprisingly 
short time. 

In New Zealand trout fatten on grasshoppers as in England 
they do on the mayfly ; and when the insects go, vanishing as sud- 
denly as they appeared, they leave the trout in first-rate condition. 
Such a supply of food, constant year after year, is of course of great 
value ; for the rivers are now getting fully stocked, and the size and 
quality of trout will inevitably fall off if there is not plenty for them 
to eat. 

Most fishermen have, at some time, watched the growth of trout 
newly turned into virgin waters. Fora time they put on weight at 
a prodigious pace, and in a year or two splendid fish are caught. A 
little later, if there is running water, they begin to multiply, and the 
competition for food gets keener. The average now is not quite so 
good, and occasionally a long, black, eel-like creature, all head and 
tail, is hooked, and allows himself to be landed almost without a 
struggle. His great frame was built up in the fat years that are 
past ; now that food is hard to get he is starved out by his more 
active juniors. Finally matters settle down. A lake or river yields 
but a limited supply of food, and will nourish trout up to a certain 
size only; to that size at length they come. Individual fish may 
exceed it considerably, but the average keeps about the same. 

In New Zealand this process has been going on on an immense 
scale. Everywhere the average tends to fall. In a few rivers 
which were once first rate there are now an inordinate number of 
unsizable fish, but in most the size and quality of trout still main- 
tain a high level. Where food is getting scarce the large fish, to 
whom a plentiful supply is essential, are by new habits adapting 
themselves to the changed circumstances. Finding that they can 
no longer support themselves in the upper reaches they drop down 
stream to the mouth, and into the tidal and brackish water where 
they find plenty to eat. They even venture right out to sea, and are 
occasionally netted miles from the mouth of any river. In England 
brown trout are often caught in water more salt than fresh; but 
for the large New Zealand trout the tidal water is not only a good, 
but quite the best of fishing grounds. The fish come in with the 
tide, and when it reaches a certain height they will take a spinning 
or live bait freely. 

In some rivers almost all the big trout collect at the mouth. 
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The Selwyn, a large river which runs through the Canterbury plain, 
is a good example. It was once a noted river for fly-fishing; but 
when I was last in Christchurch fishermen were loud in their com- 
plaints at the number of small fish in the upper reaches. In one 
case, out of a bag of eighty-four, over seventy did not come up to 
the very moderate size limit, and had to be put back. A day or two 
later I was shown a shapely fish of five pounds, one of ten weighing 
forty-four pounds that had been caught spinning at the mouth. 
These fish, living in salt water, become silvery and bright as a true 
sea trout or salmon. The spring and summer they spend in or near 
the sea; as the autumn advances they come up the river to breed; 
possibly to be the fathers of a race of salmon-like trout who will 
atone to New Zealanders for their failure to acclimatise salmon. 



































SOWING YS CCN TATNS 


BY HOME GORDON 


It has already been indicated in the pages of the Badminton 
Magazine that one of the new developments of cricket is the 
increasing importance of the county captains. This observation 
has brought several letters suggesting an article on the topic—one 
really easier to discuss over cigars in a smoking-room than in the 
cold austerity of print. 

Years ago amateurs had more leisure to participate in county 
cricket, possibly because there was not so much of it. To-day, 
when only a few play long after they have come down from the 
University, the post of captain falls on the amateur who is able to 
devote himself all through successive summers to the game. Not 
only does he see more of the cricket played by his team than anyone 
else except the county secretary, but if he be at all mature he has 
probably seen two generations of amateurs pass through county 
cricket since he first participated in it—this is on the sup- 
position that an amateur generation is about five seasons. Taking 
the first-class batting averages of 1897, fifty-seven of the amateurs 
figuring therein are certain not to play this year, and of the remain- 
ing fifty-five several will only participate in a stray match or so. 

Now the captain constantly plays—that goes without saying— 
and he is the ripe survival in most cases of an earlier crop of ama- 
teurs. This rightly gives him a position of more importance than 
he occupied in the period before the county championship became 
the dominant factor of notable cricket. The conclave of these 
county captains one December elicited a thunderbolt when the fair- 
ness of the delivery of a number of bowlers was publicly impugned. 
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On at least one subsequent occasion the captains have shown that 
they desire to act collectively as a body claiming to have a voice in 
the administration of county cricket. 

Now this leads to some inferences. Quoting from Mr. Pelham 
Warner’s bright new volume, ‘‘ Cricket Across the Seas,”’ we learn, 
“the rules governing cricket in Australia differ in some respects 
from those in vogue at home. For instance, the side which is 
200 runs behind follows on. Under the laws of M.C.C. the side 
which is leading by 150 runs in three-day matches can either go 
in again or compel their opponents to do so, but in Australia 
the follow-on rule is not optional, the side leading by 200 runs 
being compelled to field again. I was very much surprised to learn 
that this practice had been adopted in all recent Test Matches in 
Australia, for I had previously imagined that the laws of M.C.C. 
extended everywhere and that, in whatever part of the world the 
game was played, those laws were religiously observed.” I feel 
quite sure that practically everyone in England was under the same 
impression, and will agree with Mr. Warner, ‘that if an eleven 
leave England next September, hall-marked by the approval and 
control of M.C.C., it is to be hoped that they will insist that the 
laws governing all matches should be those, and only those, sanc- 
tioned by the premier cricket club of the world.” 

But if at the Antipodes the legislation of M.C.C. is edited—the 
M.C.C. has, of course, been the law maker of the game, according 
to Fred Lillywhite’s ‘‘ Scores and Biographies,’’ since 1788—why 
should not such a thing occur nearer home? Stranger things have 
happened. Anyway, should any rule passed by M.C.C. be ever 
modified the only presumable body that could act effectively 
would be the county captains. 

One of the features of the present season has been the number 
of new leaders, and therefore there is additional reason for offering 
some observations on these monarchs of the game. It would be 
impossible to find more enthusiastic sportsmen or men who more 
earnestly try to do their duty in the high position to which they 
have been called. Let no one delude himself into thinking that the 
honour is a light one. More than one illustrious amateur besides 
Mr. F. L. Fane has firmly refused to be burdened with the office, 
and, speaking only of their individual cricket, they have unquestion- 
ably chosen the better part. No man accepting county captaincy, 
if he conscientiously endeavours to carry out his onerous trust in a 
spirit of thoroughness, can avoid letting the new anxiety tell on his 
own play. 

How distinguished the present county captains have been as 
run-getters may be judged from the following table which I have 
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specially compiled. It represents their first-class batting averages 
in this country up to the close of last season. 


Completed 

Innings. Runs. Average. 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji ... ee BGO MP 7.810.045) -44°350 
C. J. Burnup a ae mete 7 4e ee LO.O10.1 wt 30152 
few. MacLaren: ©... f6: Pees LOM LO 725) ers, 340185 
P. F. Warner a a meee ee error 87 ae 33104 
L. Walker ... ee a PeeeS Cuero F050 8 ....1 3272 
G. L. Jessop nae Po pe AO L208 2.2. 317304 
H. K. Foster He: se! on Loe ee 5 300: 30°170 
fer. iawton ... es eno ee 2-756 29°818 
aes) JONES = me eg | 10,0301. 25°210 
». M. J. Woods ... BF Ay Oune et 2.012 k |25°262 
EK. M. Sprott on - Pee oimnren 23708 ... 23°74 
Lord Hawke ay: a Se ate: E2077 2-0.ha 217550 
J. F. Byrne mg cae te BX) eg! = Geen, PR eds 
Salekortright™ —.., es e200 2.700 mane 1d: 160 
G. E. MacGregor ... rE ee eee 000... LOL OZ 
merce.) rafiord ... mn memecaA Ts) 0,171 18°33 


Bowling often deserts a cricketer long before his skill as a bat 
shows any symptom of failure, and certainly to-day the captains of 
Essex and Somersetshire are no longer as formidable with the ball 
as heretofore. Writing in April of this year, K. S. Ranjitsinhji 
fell into the strange error of alluding to Mr. C. J. Kortright as 
one of the most formidable fast bowlers of to-day, whereas he 
two years ago changed to slower deliveries, an alteration first 
announced in a former issue of this magazine. Below are the 
figures of those county captains who can rank as bowlers, but for 
the most part the averages form practically no portion of their 
present value to their respective elevens. 


Runs. Wickets. Average. 
C. J. Kortright Oeaaeee. 50d) %...  13'271 
S. M. J. Woods ... be S03 a (037 -«-- 21186 
G. L. Jessop re tee MLZ OO0O" ena 577) ee.  21°573 
E. M. Sprott so eat ag OF pee S3et ae, 29 20 
A. O. Jones ea... «7,288 2376 es 30:1 78 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji ... a me 70ers LIS een 34°34 
Agr. Lawton... ee emt S04 33 36°1 
C. J. Burnup AS ie ee 24305 Ole eee 2300 
Wet es... §©=— 816 IQ «+. 42°18 


To complete the statistics, those of the only regular wicket- 
keeper, superb in his department too, may be added. In first-class 
cricket Mr. G. E. MacGregor has stumped 94 and caught 297 
opponents, a number far in excess of that credited to any other 
amateur Englishman. 


Of the county captains, Lord Hawke, who is forty-three, is the 
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senior, Mr. C. E. de Trafford coming next, having seen thirty-nine 
summers. Mr. A. E. Lawton and Mr. L. Walker, who are each 
only twenty-four, are much junior to the rest, whose ages vary from 
twenty-eight to thirty-five. Seven of these captains have repre- 
sented Cambridge, and two have played for Oxford. Harrow, with 
Messrs. A. C. MacLaren and E. M. Sprott, and Malvern, with 
Messrs. H. K. Foster and C. J. Burnup, are the only public schools 
which contribute two representatives, but seven of the captains 
were at no public school of major importance. 

Of the more recently elected captains Mr. A. E. Lawton merits 
first notice. He began to lead officially Derbyshire in the summer 
of 1902. So hapless had been their plight that in the five previous 
seasons the Peak County had only been credited with five victories 
in championship matches. Nor was the fact that in Igo1 not a 
single success could be put to the credit of the side by any means 
the worst feature ; for it was an open secret that insubordination and 
discontent were rife among certain professionals to such an extent 
that it was a positive relief when the fixtures were all concluded. 
Once duly invested with authority, Mr. Lawton effected a remark- 
able change. The improvement in place in the championship table 
is a matter of history. Here tribute must be paid to this very 
juvenile captain. How far he had to do with the drastic but suc- 
cessful action of not utilising one of the best batsmen cannot be 
inquired into, but the judgment shown by Mr. Lawton in modifying 
his field to batsmen he had hardly had an opportunity of previously 
seeing merits high appreciation. His own energy in every depart- 
ment was infectious, and he really established one of the most 
remarkable resurrections recorded in cricket. With no particular 
luck in tossing to help him, and neither attempting nor achieving 
anything phenomenal, he gave a practical demonstration of the 
moral effect of a keen and observant cricketer on a previously 
demoralised side. Whether he can maintain the advance remains 
to be seen. He stands to-day as one of the men capable of unknown 
possibilities, and as a cricketer he is one of those useful all-round 
men likely some season to do big things. 

His contemporary, Mr. Livy Walker, has not been so fortunate. 
Last year he was only asked to play in five matches for Surrey. This 
season a variety of circumstances thrust the captaincy on to him. 
The resignation of Mr. D. L. A. Jephson, the inability of Mr. H. D. G. 
Leveson-Gower to occupy the post, and the refusal by telegram from 
Australia by Mr. E. M. Dowson, subsequently confirmed unmistakably 
when he returned to England, left the committee of the metropolitan 
county no alternative except to invite Mr. Walker to fill the gap. 
His difficulties at any time would have been considerable, but with 
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Abel away at the outset, and subsequently the merest apology for 
his old self as a cricketer ; with Brockwell shelved; with Mr. V.F. S. 
Crawford departed to fulfil a lucrative post in the county of his 
birth ; with constant variations of the side, and with one or two 
professionals hardly more obliging than necessity demanded, it has 
been felt that Mr. Walker has been peculiarly beset. Congratulations 
should therefore be given to him for the quiet way in which he has 
done his duty. Often in the field he has had to rely on bowlers 
possessing little experience, and if it is too early to discern any new 
developments in leadership, it says much that he should have 
checked the early tendency towards really bad cricket and have 
caused a comparatively moderate team to be no negligible opposi- 
tion. In the anxiety besetting a post of peculiar embarrassment, he 
should be assisted by the knowledge of the general appreciation of 
his earnest efforts. 

Probably in all England few were less eager to be captain of 
Kent than Mr. C. J. Burnup. To follow so quiet a master of that 
craft, such a born leader, as Mr. J. R. Mason, was no light task, and 
it is to be hoped that no secret is revealed when we say that it is 
expected that later on Mr. C. H. B. Marsham will lead the hop 
county. But pending that time the Malvernian is very pluckily 
grappling with his task. It may appear paradoxical to assert that 
it is not rendered easier by the welcome fact of the Tonbridge 
nursery at present yielding several highly promising bowlers; but a 
captain as experienced as Lord Hawke will confess that to place the 
field for a colt, and judiciously to assist him, is the most arduous 
portion of cricket leadership. At present Mr. Burnup looks as 
though he thought his first two bowlers ought to do most of the 
work, the rest being utilised as brief changes. Also, being so much 
accustomed to doing brilliant things in the out-field may not have 
been so conducive to minute observation as standing habitually 
point or slip. But there have been several dozens of less excellent 
captains than Mr. Burnup, and the real catastrophe to Kent is that 
his anxiety in his new position affects his own fine batting. It is 
notable that he allows his short slip to give less support to the 
wicket-keeper than is usual, but this may be due to the brilliance of 
Huish, whose exceptional agility enables him to take balls at quite 
phenomenal angles. 

Mr. Kortright is quite excellent as leader of Essex, for though 
imperturbable, he is duly master of the situation in the field. He 
seems to have accepted the admirable lines on which Essex cricket 
had been previously handled, and to be content to follow in the 
wake of his cheery, hearty predecessor. At the same time the new 
captain ought to come in for his share of congratulation on the 
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improvement in the fielding of the Eastern shire. He himself was 
never at fault, but whereas the bulk of his comrades used to be, 
only one of the regular side can now be termed a passenger when 
he is not batting. An incident may be mentioned with reference to 
Mr. Kortright. A cricketer of some position and experience had 
been absent from England for some years. After watching Essex 
play he observed to me, ‘‘ The captain is the best bat on the side.” 
This is perhaps not altogether accurate, but 1t shows the wonderful 
way in which an amateur originally played solely for his fast bowl- 
ing has trained on. It is known that the ambition of Wilfrid Rhodes 
is to be played ina Test Match for his batting. Willheand Mr. C. J. 
Kortright ever begin England’s defence ? 

Although good opinion is wafted hitherward of Mr. Sprott, no 
personal impression can be given of the ex-soldier in his new autho- 
rity, as I have not yet had the opportunity of watching him. But 
Mr. Byrne should assuredly make his mark as captain. He knows 
exactly how to handle Hargreaves—no small feat with so mercurial 
a bowler—and he ekes out to the utmost an attack rather destitute 
of variety. More than this, he displays judgment in impressing on 
his side what type of game they shall play, whereas the former 
aridity of Warwickshire batting became proverbially dull. If to-day 
more lively hitters than Kinneir and Quaife could be mentioned, 
they need no longer be regarded as averaging one drive apiece in 
five overs. Of course the dearth of amateurs in Warwickshire is a 
difficulty, but Mr. Byrne wisely avails himself of the valuable experi- 
ence of Lilley. 

It was an axiom in old books on the game that the post of 
wicket-keeper is the ideal one for a captain, and it is obvious that 
from that vantage the captain may modify the position of certain 
fieldsmen without the batsman being aware of the alteration. Few 
captains have ever been more admirable than Mr. Gregor MacGregor, 
and certainly none could have better grasp of the game. His terse 
hints to his bowlers have been the unrecorded cause of the capture 
of hundreds of wickets. Personally, I know of one amateur, only 
tried on a few occasions as a bowler, who told me that ever after- 
wards, in minor cricket, he bowled better by reason of those sug- 
gestions. You might never think, in watching Middlesex in the 
field, that Mr. MacGregor was the captain, until some alteration is 
needed ; yet, just as nothing escapes him, so he never allows any 
opportunity to go by. His own batting is remarkable for its 
courage and the way he gets runs when others have failed. And as 
captain Mr. MacGregor has the same Scottish tenacity, not knowing 
when he is beaten. Though he has had a constantly changing side 
of amateur batsmen, he has rarely had many bowlers. Indeed, if 
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he has an efficient quartet, he will blandly ask what more can a 
reasonable captain want? He never looks flustered, not even when 
the last wicket has to make a dozen runs to obtain victory; and a 
calm captain, who is also good-humoured, is morally worth quite 
a long score to his men. 

With him must be bracketed his deputy captain, now so often 
needed, Mr. P. F. Warner. The fact that he has accepted the offer 
of the committee of M.C.C. to direct the projected Australian 
tour makes his skill in that department a matter of national import- 
ance. Great as is the honour done to the popular cricketer, after 
closely watching him ever since he was in the Rugby eleven, I would 
emphatically assert that he is worthy of it. Vigilance is his main 
characteristic as captain. He is always watching the game, using 
his brains as well as his eyes. While allowing his bowlers ample 
liberty to place their field, he is not afraid to modify the positions 
of his men if he sees occasion. Few can write so good an order of 
going in when weather, wicket, and individual proclivities are all 
duly taken into consideration. With a keen appreciation of the weak 
points of others, he will direct the game against the foibles of his oppo- 
nents. For example, when opposed to the more inexperienced teams 
in New Zealand, the use he made of the curly deliveries of Mr. C. J. 
Burnup was admirabie, whereas in Australia he relegated him to the 
position of a bowler to be tried experimentally. It is also of im- 
portance for the forthcoming trip that Mr. Warner has already made 
a host of friends at the Antipodes, while he can speak well and 
returns thanks as though he meant it—as he does, for no more loyal 
sportsman ever stepped than the deservedly popular ‘‘ Plum.”’ 

A casual spectator might think that Mr. de Trafford considered 
the duty of captaincy ended with writing the order and duly chang- 
ing the bowling. This would be an erroneous impression, derived 
from the two facts that he is both slow in making alterations and 
singularly unobtrusive; but in reality he quietly effects a great deal 
more than most people give him credit for. It is his consideration 
for those under him that prevents him from assuming a more mas- 
terful and dominant appearance—a factor occasionally lost sight of. 
A captain who has far more obvious grip over his men is Mr. H. K. 
Foster. It is in no small spirit of compliment that the county he 
directs is known to the cricket community as Fostershire. Certainly 
he lacks the fiery impetuosity of his brilliant brother, for Mr. R. E. 
Foster was an exceptionally vigorous and even perhaps fidgety 
captain; but there is nothing quiescent about the elder. He always 
has his team well in hand, and if some of their performances are 
disappointing it must not be forgotten that the western shire lacks 
the traditions of older county elevens. With all its success, 
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Worcestershire is still making its team, and a first-rate architect can 
be found in the captain. Following an earlier tradition, not unknown 
at either University, he often goes into the out-field. One of his 
merits is refusal to be discouraged by reverses; another is the ex- 
cellent discrimination with which he tries young players. A bowler 
of such unique delivery as Mr. Simpson-Hayward throws especial 
responsibility on his captain, and much of the success of this old 
Malvernian is due to the judgment with which he is treated. It 
would be only fitting testimonial to very careful efforts if he were 
one summer invited to captain the Gentlemen. 

Hard-working is the adjective most aptly describing the execu- 
tive powers of Mr. A. O. Jones. Himself a brilliant and impetuous 
bat, he assumed office at a time when Notts had stonewalled their 
former popularity away. A mere handful of spectators formed an 
apology for the old crowd at Trent Bridge, and the dulness of play 
had become proverbial. Mr. A. O. Jones set himself energetically 
to the difficult task of putting life into the moribund cricket, and as 
famous veterans fell off it became his difficult task to encourage 
young substitutes. Except Mr. J. A. Dixon and W. Gunn, he has 
now no one who played regular county cricket six seasons ago; nor 
is the new Notts side thoroughly constituted. But he is steadily 
building up an eleven capable of tussling with the best, and if he 
could get his side to emulate his own magnificent example in bring- 
ing off catches, and had more amateurs to support him, Mr. Jones 
is quite capable of leading a team which will make an uncommonly 
bold bid for premier honours. 

Popular enthusiasm ought not to prejudice criticism, and with 
all respect it is advanced that K.S. Ranjitsinhji is not a good 
captain. He has all the glamour of his fame, all the magic of his 
wonderful batting to inspirit his side, and he is the object of hero- 
worship unparalleled in county cricket. But these are all valuable 
adjuncts to captaincy, and do not in themselves spell success in the 
department. So, too, a real support is derived from the run-getting 
peculiarities of the Brighton ground, where winning the toss may 
mean a day free from much anxiety. There is an undoubted spirit 
of obstinacy about the management of the Anglo-Indian. He will 
pertinaciously pursue a line of policy which may seem to work badly, 
and with all his marvellous alertness in judging the quality of 
bowling opposed to him, he is not so quick in finding the weak spot 
in the batting of the other side. If a captain sees where a batsman 
is vulnerable, his advice to the bowler will probably lead to the run- 
getter’s dismissal; and whilst he is a felicitous critic, K. S. Ranjit- 
sinhji has yet to convince some of us that he is a consummate 
master in the field. He has not “ the eyes everywhere” of Mr. A. 
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N. Hornby, nor does he impress the conviction that he can make 
the whole of his side play hard through a losing game in the way 
that he himself does. Ina word, he leads more by example than 
by direction. So rarely is Mr. C. B. Fry seen in authority that the 
bulk of the community are as yet unaware how finely he is turning 
his own magnificent powers of observation into practice. He has 
every quality which makes a fine captain, except that his anxiety and 
nerve-tension have not been allayed by sufficient familiarity with the 
responsibility. 

Mr. G. L. Jessop is so pre-eminently the backbone, nay, the 
vital spark, of Gloucestershire cricket, that his captaincy has to be 
judged from a rather divergent point of view. He will do every- 
thing himself, bat heroically, field with desperate precision—no one 
else in England has so quick a return to the wicket, nor one so 
amazingly accurate—and when his physical condition admits, he 
bowls with formidable result. Unsparing of himself, he possibly 
expects as much staying power and strength in others. To this may 
be set down the great trial he always makes of the endurance of 
every new bowler. To be sure, he has little enough in the way of 
variety to handle; but if he could have given more rest to Paish in 
the past and to Spry to-day, he would, according to the convictions 
of many judges, get better results from their efforts. Otherwise 
each match in which he is seen serves to show how his discretion 
and judgment ripen. The weight on his own shoulders is abnormal, 
and he bears it doggedly; but the consciousness that if he himself 
does not do well his county will probably collapse involves an 
exceptional strain. Given a whole eleven of resourceful, absolutely 
first-class ability, it would be interesting to watch his manipu- 
lation. 

There remain the three foremost captains, Lord Hawke, 
Mr. S. M. J. Woods, and Mr. A. C. MacLaren. I think it was 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji who summed up the characteristics of the old 
Harrovian as those of ‘‘cheery pessimism.” Mr. MacLaren is 
popularly supposed to be always expecting the worst, but he pluckily 
struggles to get the best. It is, of course, easy to see shortcomings, 
such as the fact that he did not happen to know that Tate never 
went into the long-field, whereas he placed him there in the fourth 
hapless test game at Manchester. The personal idiosyncrasy 
quoted above may prevent him from inspiring a side in the way 
that Mr. S. M. J. Woods does, and may also cause more bemoan- 
ing of spilt milk than others would indulge in. Of course, all 
prying into selections—which will be adverted on at the close of 
this article—must be out of place: as inexcusable as spreading 
stories of the division in a Cabinet. Still, an earnest student of 
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the game is at liberty to wonder why such a masterful personality— 
using the phrase in the most flattering way—as Mr. MacLaren has 
never made a selection of the talent at the disposal of Lancashire, 
and welded a co-operative eleven out of the thirty or so of capable 
units who annually turn out for the County Palatine. Yorkshire, 
putting its real eleven into the field, plays like a phalanx ; Lancashire 
like a company of individually clever skirmishers. To praise the 
cricket of the England captain would be superfluous, and if a few 
observations be made in the above strain, it is simply because he 
stands among the very, very few at the hill-top. Some of those 
bowlers he habitually directs have acquired a repute of not being 
‘tryers all the way,” and this adds enormously to the trials of the 
leader. He is a man with convictions, but open to reason. He has 
the energy of a knight of old, and he labours assiduously to do the 
best for his side. Having no personal acquaintance with a cricketer 
for whose prowess I have an exceptional admiration, may I be 
permitted the surmise that he has not always had the best of luck, 
although as a popular favourite the crowd may think he has gained 
the whole world of cricket ? 

To excel Mr. S. M. J. Woods in captaincy would be impossible. 
He has every possible physical and mental qualification for the 
office, apart from his own personal skill. No one else has such 
splendid temerity, for, though captains are courageous, it needs 
something exceptional in the way of nerve for a leader to make his 
side as well as himself take risks. The result 1s seen in the 
enormous popularity of the side and of Mr. Woods himself. A great 
judge of cricket, he plays hard for the sporting interests of the 
game. He wants to win, he means to win, and he goes a long way 
himself towards winning every match in which he takes part. No 
man in England so rapidly realises the capacity of opponents, and 
therefore is so soon opposing their proclivities. He is also no 
advocate of the off-ball to any abnormal extent, but will let big 
hitters be fed until they are tempted to hit up catches. There is a 
‘“‘breeziness’’ about him that is infectious and welcome. It is the 
spirit in which cricket is played which is of real consequence, and 
no more exemplary exponent could be designated than the Anglo- 
Australian. ‘‘ Indomitable pluck and untiring energy”? was the 
epitome of ‘‘ Mid-On” about his cricket, and it also serves as the 
commendation of his captaincy. 

Finally, this survey closes when Lord Hawke has been 
mentioned, and even the personal friendship of the writer cannot 
enable him adequately to analyse his splendid leadership. For- 
tunately, in the pages of the Badminton Magazine! have already 
| 7 J 1 The issue for May 1902. 
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appeared Lord Hawke's own views on captaincy, and he carries out 
what he preaches in the most thorough fashion. No one else takes 
his office so seriously. Off the field he is the friend of his men; on 
it he is their keen, capable leader. How much of Yorkshire’s superb 
record is due to their captain it is difficult to say. Possibly those 
who, like myself, have been a little behind the scenes will prefer 
truthfully to declare that it is impossible properly to estimate. I 
will venture to assert that his captaincy absolutely made the career 
of Wilfred Rhodes successful, for without his watchful ‘‘nursing”’ 
Khodes would never have been anything like the bowler he is. Really, 
he has, however, lavished more trouble on those who have failed than 
on those who have triumphed. His vigilant observation of every 
Yorkshire colt and the splendid moral standard he has kept in his 
teams, no matter at what cost, are the things for which some of us 
are most grateful. In every clime he has upheld the highest tradi- 
tions of English sporting gentlemen, and his name is rightly one 
to conjure with. As a captain he has ripened with years. Never 
scorning to consult his lieutenants, and always giving them credit 
for their help, he is to-day off the field without a parallel, and on the 
field can be bracketed with his old friend Mr. S. M. J. Woods at the 
head of the list. It is because the article already alluded to must be 
so fresh in the memory of all—it is because it, rather than any other 
observation, best conveys the captaincy of Lord Hawke, that 
further remarks seem superfluous. He is to-day the uncrowned king 
of cricket—the man who has done more than anyone else for the 
modern game. 

In conclusion something must be written on the delicate sub- 
jecteorrceleccting teams. It is, in the first place, a matter for the 
sub-committee of each county, but their decisions are naturally of 
importance to all who are interested in cricket. Yet if you asked 
the average man in the crowd or in the pavilion who chose his county 
eleven he would be puzzled to answer you off-hand. Without 
making any attempt to solve that problem, I should like to propound 
the following for the consideration of certain committees :— 

If a captain be good enough to lead your side in the field, surely he ts 
also good enough to have the final selection left to him. 

By all means let him have thirteen or fourteen players at his 
disposal; but if on tour, for example, he finds a reserve man 
doing splendid service, he ought to be allowed to play him in the 
next match without having to telegraph to headquarters to have a 
special committee meeting called to authorise him to do so. 
Further, the selection committee ought to be strictly limited to five 
members—three would be better—though to-day one county com- 
mittee has nominated eleven members to serve on its selection 
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sub-committee. And no team ought to be chosen in the absence of 
the captain. This may seem obvious, but in half a dozen shires I 
believe it to be a custom as often honoured in the breach as the 
observance. Having chosen a captain, everything should be done 
to strengthen his hands; and even these cursory observations will 
show what an admirable body of amateurs are respectively in com- 
mand. If this article can testify in that way, it will not have been 


written in vain. 























A SAFE AND SHELTERED BATHING COVE 


THE ABC OF SWIMMING FOR LADIES 
BY CLIVE HOLLAND 


In these days of ‘‘ beauty culture,” when women will readily attend 
physical drill classes, will do breathing exercises, and will even suffer 
considerable discomfort in assuming a series of poses for the purpose 
of developing their figures and of obtaining the rounded curves and 
flowing lines of form which go to the making of the modern artistic 
ideal, it is strange that swimming is so comparatively neglected as 
a beautifying art. It has much to recommend it merely from this 
point of view alone. One of the most admired women in Society 
attributes her reformation from ‘‘an angular slip of a girl, with 
horrible excrescences of bone and not much muscle,”’ to the art of 
swimming, which she was induced to take up by a medical man 
under whose care she had placed herself. ‘‘ The improvement,” she 
said when recently questioned as to her opinion of the pastime, “‘ was 
remarkable. Of course, I had to ‘hasten slowly’ at first, for I was 
not only thin but was weak besides; but increasing the length of 
time I remained in the bath gradually, and the amount of swimming 
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I did whilst there, I soon found my angularities slowly disappearing, 
my chest expanding and filling out, and my strength and enjoyment 
of swimming and of other pastimes also greatly increasing.” 

Another lady, a Frenchwoman, who was some few years ago 
one of the most famous amateur models in Paris, and whose exquisite 
and almost classically 
proportioned figure has 
been immortalised upon 
canvas and in marble 
by some of the most 
famous painters and 
sculptors in Paris, has 
much the same verdict 
to give as regards 
swimming, its advan- 
tages and_ pleasures. 
She writes: ‘‘ Swim- 
ming! What shall I 
not say Of it? “gigi 
the most delightful of 
sensations to swim, to 
push aside the rippling 

A RACE water, to advance 
against the opposition 
of the element. I have swum in the tepid waters of the Mediter- 
ranean inducing an exquisite languor such as Aphrodite may have 
felt; in the frigid waters of Norwegian fiords causing a tingling 
energy none the less charming to the senses; in the baths of the 
Seine; and unencumbered by serge or silken garments have bathed 
from long stretches of yellow sand, deserted and firm to the tread, 
in Brittany. Nothing can equal the last experience. One knows 
what it must have been to be a naiad or a mermaid, a foam goddess 
or a siren. Swimming does for woman what she needs without 
making her one whit the less graceful, charming, or beautiful, but 
more so. It inspires her with confidence; it teaches her to rely upon 
herself; it makes her brave in the presence of danger and resourceful 
in emergency. When I read that I have a beautiful figure, when an 
artist tells me so, I know to what I largely owe it—swimming. 
Fencing is good, yes; but swimming is best of all.”’ 

Medical opinion also bears out that of these two ladies as to the 
advantages derivable from a form of exercise which has in the past 
been unduly neglected by women and girls. It may perhaps be 
argued that it is only during quite recent years that facilities have 
existed for bathing other than of doing so in the sea. But nowadays 
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fewer and fewer large towns are without swimming baths which are 
usually reserved at stated times for the use of women. 

_And to learn to swim is really so easy if one gives one’s mind to 
it. The degree of proficiency to which one attains is of course 
largely dependent upon the amount of natural aptitude, perseverance, 
and pluck the would-be swimmer possesses, the time which can be 
afforded, and the opportunities for practice which offer themselves. 
Although it is not perhaps generally known, women and girls should 
really be able to acquire the art with greater ease than men and 
boys. Their bones are lighter, and their bodies are, as a general rule, 
more buoyant. They in a word start with natural advantages over 
men which should have caused most of those not incapacitated by 
weak hearts or other disease to become swimmers long ago. 

The ABC of swimming 
should be learnt with care and 
method, and when this is once 
done there are few who may 
not soon hope to attain a suffi- 
cient amount of proficiency to 
enable them really to enjoy the 
pastime. 

The best place in which to 
learn to swim is a question of 
more importance with women 
than may at once appear. For 
normally constituted men and 
boys there can be only one an- 
swer if the sea be available, and 
that is, ‘‘In the sea.”’ But the 
swimming bath presents several 
distinct advantages for women 
and girls, more especially if one 
happens to be of a nervous dis- 
position. To learn in the com- 
fort and comparative privacy of 
a bath is in itself a decided 
boon; for not only are one’s [ ad EY 
first efforts less open to outside AN IDEAL SWIMMING COSTUME 
criticism if made there instead 
of a few yards away from a perhaps crowded beach, but to learn to 
swim in water that is not fairly smooth is apt to discourage and even 
frighten the tiro. It is true that one will miss the extra buoyancy 
which salt water possesses if learning in a fresh-water bath, and also 
the exhilarating feeling which an open-air bathe ensures; but the lack 
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of these advantages will by most people be considered amply compen- 
sated for by the quietude and absence of discomfort which 1s often 
caused by rough water and wind. 

The matter of attire is an important one. Nowadays it is, of 
course, no longer considered an impropriety to wear a smart swim- 
ming suit or a skirtless costume when one intends to swim or dive, 
and not to merely coquet with the water, knee deep. A skirted type 
of costume, such as that so often seen in illustrations of ladies swim- 
ming, is, needless to say, frequently worn; but by the ardent swimmer 
the skirt is deemed an encumbrance and an unnecessary addition. 
The ideal material has yet undoubtedly to be discovered, but many of 
the most experienced lady swimmers adopt a stockingette costume, 
similar to that shown, fitting closely to the figure, and offering com- 
paratively little resistance to the passage of the wearer through the 
water. Of other materials serge, galatea, and silk have their 
advocates, the first named being the most popular. Silk is pleasant 
for those who can afford it, and if the costume be well made; but it 
has little wear and is scarcely suitable for use except in a bath. 
Bunting is also a fairly good 
material, but is liable to be- 
come undesirably transparent 
when wet. The addition of a 
pair of smart bathing shoes fot 
use when taking one’s swim 
from a tent, and a peignoir of 
bath towelling, complete the 
attire. 

Although we have advo- 
cated the learning of swim- 
ming so warmly it must be 
admitted that this healthy and 
graceful pastime should not be 
indulged in without first ob- 
taining medical permission. 
Bathing, especially in the sea, 
does not suit every constitu- 
tion, and is even positively 
dangerous for people whose 
hearts or circulations are not 


normally strong. Heart weakness may exist quite unsuspected by 
the unfortunate individual for whom abstention from even such 
exercise as sea bathing may be a matter of life and death. Nota 
few of the numerous accidents which occur to bathers every year 
may be directly attributable to some weakness, such as we have 
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indicated, which would have been at once detected by a medical 
examination. 

Before proceeding to the more practical portion of our article 
a few general hints and maxims, of which the would-be swimmer 
will do well to take heed, may be given :—(1.) Never, when bathing 
from a strange place, and more particularly if from a tent placed any 
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considerable distance away from other bathers, omit to ascertain 
the depth of water, the set of the tide, and the possible existence of 
holes or sudden shelving of the beach. (2.) Do not bathe imme- 
diately after a meal; the best time is either before breakfast or 
about mid-day. If the former time be chosen it is wise to drink a 
cup of chocolate or half a glass of milk and to eat a biscuit about 
twenty minutes before bathing. (3.) Do not remain in the water 
too long at a time—from twenty minutes to half an hour is quite 
long enough, and even this time should be shortened on the first 
suspicion of fatigue or chill. (4.) Do not bathe alone if it be possible 
to avoid doing so. Even good swimmers are liable to cramp; and 
indeed with them cramp is likely to be most serious, as they are 
more likely to have ventured some distance from the shore. 
(5.) If seized by cramp do not struggle aimlessly nor lose presence 
of mind. Try to throw yourself on your back, and kick out 
vigorously with your legs, whilst calling for assistance; a severe 
and utterly disabling attack can often be warded off by so doing. 
(6.) On going to the rescue of persons suffering from cramp 
remember to swim clear of them, and not allow them to seize 
hold of you. The best way to get them to the shore is either to 
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push them in front of you or tow them by the hair. To a good 
swimmer either way will be equally easy. If assisting a man the 
former will probably be the only way possible. The person to be 
assisted must, however, be made to understand that struggling or 
attempting to assist the rescuer is likely to do more harm than 
good. Rescue will be comparatively easy, except in very rough 
water, if only the victim of cramp will endeavour to remain quiet 
and merely float. It is often terribly difficult to help drowning 
people owing to the fact that they frequently lose consciousness 
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without losing the ability to struggle with their would-be rescuers. 
The hints about aiding bathers seized by cramp also apply to the 
drowning. The Royal Humane Society have issued some excellent 
cards of instruction, containing simple directions for the restor- 
ing of the partially drowned as well as for rescuing them. These 
should be studied by all who bathe. (7.) Never overtax your 
strength. It is wise to remember, when swimming out to sea, that 
the return half of the journey will prove more exhausting than the 
outward half. (8.) A sharp walk should be taken immediately after 
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dressing if there be the least sensation of chill, or if the weather be 

cold. The want of this has often led to serious results. It is wise, 

too, if one values one’s comfort and complexion, to rinse the face, 

arms, neck, and shoulders in fresh water on reaching home. The 
omission to do this frequently causes most unpleasant inflammation 

in the case of fine and delicate skins, and even unsightly and painful 

“peeling”? and sores. To add a little toilet vinegar, water softener, 

or half a teaspoonful of benzoin to the washing water is an excellent 

plan. 

| Even the A BC of swimming is not an easy matter to teac 
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in a magazine article; but some simple rules and hints may be 
given, which, if followed carefully, will undoubtedly enable the tiro 
to make some considerable progress in the art, especially if these 
be backed up by a little practical assistance from some friend. 

If swimming is to be learned in the open sea, the selection of 
the place at which the first lesson should be taken is of some con- 
siderable importance. The most suitable is a sandy beach with a 
gradually increasing depth of water, and the assistance of someone 
who can swim at least a little is very desirable during the initial 
stages of learning. The beginner should take up her position in 
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water about breast deep, facing the shore, with her hands extended 
straight in front of her with the fingers and thumbs close together 
and the palms slightly hollowed. The arms should next be stretched 
out to the fullest extent, with the hands placed so as to form 
“scoops,” and with the knuckles upward. The wrist of each hand 
should then be slightly turned inwards, so that when the arms are 
swept backward and outward—which should now be done—the 
hands push against the water, and not merely cut it with their 
sides as would be the case if they were held perfectly flat. The 
swimmer should endeavour to get as good a “grip” of the water 
as possible. The arms should then be opened still wider, and 
thrust back to their fullest extent until at almost right angles to 
the body, the elbows slowly and gradually bent till they are close 
against the sides. It will be found (if these movements have been 
faithfully carried out) that the hands have now taken, by means of 
an inward twist, a position close in front of each breast, with the 
thumbs uppermost. They should now be once more thrust smartly 
upwards and forwards, with their outside edges turned gradually up, 
till they have once more regained the position they occupied at 
starting—namely, stretched out straight in front of the body almost 
at a level with the shoulders. 

One thing which must be remembered if one desires to make 
capid progress, and from the first to cultivate a good style, is that 
the hands, when making the stroke, must never be permitted to pass 
behind the bend of the elbow. If they are allowed to do so the 
stroke will be considerably retarded, and, if actually swimming, 
one’s head is made to dip uncomfortably. The stroke should in 
practising be kept about a couple of inches below the surface of the 
water, except, of course, when thrusting the arms forward from the 
chest to recommence the series of movements, when they will at 
the end of their upward course rest almost on the surface. The 
movements of the arms—which go to make the arm-stroke—once 
mastered, it will be necessary to pay attention to those which con- 
trol the legs. The two can afterwards be combined for the act of 
swimming. 

It is whilst attempting to acquire these ‘‘ leg movements” that 
a little friendly assistance will be most needed and appreciated. 
When learning in a bath the help of a friend can usually be dis- 
pensed with, owing to the presence of a rail or rope running round 
the edge of the bath, to which one can easily hang on. But we are 
supposing that the lesson is being taken in the sea. The learner 
should first make her way into somewhat shallower water than she 
has been standing in whilst acquiring the arm movements already 
described. Her companion (who should grasp her firmly by the 
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wrists, or assist her by a stick to which the learner can hold on) 
should take up a firm position facing seaward, with the water not 
much more than waist deep.. The back should now be slightly 
hollowed, and, rising from the feet (which should be almost close 
together), the learner should bend her knees, drawing them well 
underneath the body whilst leaning her chest upon the surface of 
the water. By this act of bending the knees the body will be forced 
backward from the person supporting her. The next movement 
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which should be made is a sharp kick, at the same time opening 
the legs to their widest comfortable extent, the feet assuming a 
‘spread eagle”’ position. Next an almost complete semi-circle 
should be described with each leg, during which operation the toes 
will have been found to drop gradually as they reach the greatest 
point of separation. Continuing the backward and circular motion, 
the legs being stiffly extended will almost touch at the completion 
of the stroke, in a straight line with the body, the toes pointing to 
the rear. During all these movements the back should be kept as 
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flat as is consistent with their being properly accomplished. The 
learner should at this early stage not fail to remember that the 
object of these motions is to propel the body through, and not out of, 
the water. 

At the completion of each set of-movements, the feet should 
be allowed to rest upon the sand for a moment or two, and then a 
new start may be made without hurry. When the learner finds that 
she is actually making some progress through the water, she should 
endeavour to perform the various movements so that they are 
continuous, namely, so that there is no noticeable pause between 
the drawing up of the knees and the outward kick of the legs. 
The combining of the various leg and arm motions forms the act of 
swimming. This combination will best be practised in slightly 
deeper water than that previously ventured into. Now that the 
motions have been somewhat mastered and an element of confidence 
attained, it will usually be found that sufficient support is afforded 
if the helper’s hand be placed just beneath the swimmer’s chest. 
The stroke should be started by the hands being brought close 
together in front of the breast, with the elbows close to the sides 
and the fingers and thumbs closed with the palms slightly hollowed 
and turned downwards. The arms must next be shot out straight 
in front and swept slowly backward, as described in the remarks 
upon the arm movements. During the performance of this motion 
the first of those relating to the legs is being carried out in unison, 
viz. the drawing up of the knees. As the legs reach their proper 
position the hands will be found to have come close together just 
below the chin, the palms being together, the fingers touching and 
pointing straight out in front of the swimmer. The hands should 
now again be shot outwards whilst the legs are being kicked open,,. 
and brought into position as far apart as possible by the process of 
straightening the knees. 

The thumbs should be turned down again when the arms have 
reached their greatest limit of extension, the arm stroke being 
completed by the backward sweep whilst the legs are kept rigid. 
The latter should then be bent and brought into position for a fresh 
start. 

One point which the learner should never fail to remember is 
that hurry must be scrupulously avoided. Nothing is gained by 
over-haste, and much may be lost. It is more often than not the 
cause of the would-be swimmer acquiring a bad style, which, by the 
way, is far more easily gained than rectified. Hurry also tends to 
retard one’s progress whilst learning. 

Another point worth remembering is that one should swim as 
low as possible, for both power and speed are gained by doing this. 
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The time to expel the breath is whilst the hands are extended in 
front, the act of inhaling fresh breath being accomplished while 
they are being brought back again. The breathing should be 
through the nose as much as possible, the head being thrown back 
so as to keep the mouth and chin as clear of the water as one can. 
Only practice can, of course, turn the tiro into the finished and 
even accomplished swimmer, but to be a good swimmer is within 
the power of most who carefully follow out the instructions given. 
It is impossible in the space of a brief magazine article to deal 
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with the different kinds of “ fancy’’ swimming, with the side stroke 
favoured by fast swimmers, swimming on the back, swimming feet 
foremost, and other means of progression through the water. It Is 
only necessary to say that when once well grounded in the useful 
breast-stroke it will be a comparatively easy matter to acquire the 
others, more especially if a little practical instruction can be ob- 
tained. 

Few swimmers are long content, after mastering the art, to — 
enter the water by the prosaic method of stepping into it if the act 
of diving be practicable. An article upon even ‘‘ The A B C of 
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Swimming” would therefore be scarcely complete without a few 
hints upon the more simple modes of diving. 

A word or two of caution. A dive should never be attempted 
ere it has been ascertained that a sufficient depth of water exists to 
make diving possible without danger. Numberless accidents of a 
more or less serious nature 
from time to time occur 
from the lack of this 
necessary and simple pre- 
caution. First attempts 
should always be made 
from a point only a foot 
or two raised above the 
surface of the water; for 
example, from the edge of 
a swimming bath, or from 
the stern of a small boat 
or the side of a diving raft. 
The height may be gradu- 
ally increased when skill 
and confidence have been 
attained until a reason- 
able height of from ten 
to twenty feet has been 
reached. Diving from 
greater heights should 
be left to the fool-hardy 
and the very expert. The 
minimum depth of water 
into which it is advisable to dive will be regulated by the amount 
of skill possessed by the diver; but diving into extremely shallow 
water is to be avoided, as it is risky, and also because the pleasure 
is much minimised. 7 

The methods employed to dive into deep and shallow water 
differ materially. In the former, the diver should endeavour to 
enter the water at a sharp angle. In the latter, the mode of entry 
is more oblique, with the object of making the body travel as close 
below the surface as may be, and also to gain as much “‘ way ”’ from 
the take-off as possible. For the dive into deep water the knees 
should be bent and both arms stretched above the head with the 
fingers pointed, the diver, as it were, falling over easily into the 
water, the legs being straightened out with a jerk as the body nears 
the surface. The hands and arms should be kept extended straight 
out in front until it is desired to return to the surface; the palms 
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should then be turned back and a few kicks of the legs given. The 
higher above the surface the position from which the dive is made, 
the further out should the diver jump, so as to make sure of attain- 
ing the right angle at which to enter the water. It will frequently 
be found necessary when diving into very deep water to swim a 
few strokes upward to assist the body to reach the surface, as 
the lack of the help of a send-off from the bottom will cause the 
return to the surface to take a ‘longer time than would be anti- 
cipated. 

The correct position for plunging is with the feet close together 
on the very edge of the plank, bath, or raft (as the case may be), so 
that the toes have a firm grip with which to accomplish the take-off. 
The body should then be bent forward with the arms hanging 
slightly in the rear. The knees should be only slightly bent, and the 
arms swung behind the body to assist in gaining the necessary 
impetus. Just as the 
swing backwards of the 
arms is accomplished 
the diver launches for- 
ward and downward 
mimeo Oblique angle, 
stiffening the legs with 
Beesiiohnt jerk. At the 
‘same time the hands 
are shot forward to their 
fullest extent, the toes 
giving a last shove off 
against the edge; the 
legs remain quite rigid 
with the toes pointing 
to the rear. 

In diving, graceful- 
ness is not only desira- 
ble for its own sake, but 
is alsoalmost inseparable 
from a good and suc- 
cessful accomplishment 
of the feat: “The 
learner will therefore do DIVING WITH HANDS TIED 
well to’ try from the 
very first to acquire a quiet and graceful style of entering the 
water, avoiding everything of a sensational or “flambuoyant ” 
nature. - She will probably in time adopt a form of diving which iS 


best suited to her own taste and capabilities. ‘ ‘ ; 
M 2 
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Of the other forms of entering the water, perhaps that of doing 
so feet foremost is the most popular. It is certainly a very safe and 
effective method, more especially if doing so from any considerable 
height. The endeavour of the diver should be to drop in as perfectly 
upright as she is able, and to do this effectively the spring-board, 
edge of bath, or other place upon which one is standing, must be 
left with as little spring as possible. The pose assumed should be a 
perfectly erect one, head held back, toes pointed downwards over the 
edge of whatever one happens to be standing upon, knees straight, 
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arms held stiffly to the sides. The diver then slips over the edge 
with aslight assistance from the toes, and, holding her breath, drops 
perpendicularly into the water, which must be deep. The desire (if 
experienced) to spread out either the arms or legs must be resisted, 
or it is possible an accident may occur. When the diver has 
dropped into the water a sufficient depth the legs should be opened 
compass-wise with the knees slightly bent, and the arms also opened 
slightly from the sides with the hands bent outwards, so as to check 
the descending motion. The diver will then slowly ascend to the 
surface, which operation may be facilitated by swimming. 
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Of other methods of more or less “‘ fancy” diving and plunging, 
space will not permit us to write. Probably the best known are the 
backward dive (very elegant if nicely and neatly done) and the 
Belgian jump. Of the former it is only necessary to say that with 
pluck and practice it can be easily learned. The position is shown 
on p. 170, and the method is to bend backwards and fall over into 
the water, entering it face upwards instead of face downwards. To 
be shown this a few times by an expert is worth a page of descrip- 
tion. There are, of course, several other methods of plunging and 
diving in favour with experts and “‘ trick’? swimmers, which do not, 
however, come within the scope of our present remarks. 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that the experience of many 
teachers of swimming is that, given a normal amount of courage and 
patience, girls learn to swim more readily than boys, though possibly 
women past youth do not learn so readily as the average man of 
about the same age. This should encourage girls to learn young a 
pastime which is not only fascinating and useful, but also health- 
giving In an extraordinary degree. 
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BY -A BACKER 


LET us, as an example of the proceedings of the ordinary backer 
of horses, follow Mr. Puntington and see what he is doing at 
Sandown this afternoon. He is a very fair specimen, has gone 
racing a great deal, has an extensive acquaintance among Turfites 
of all classes, and a good many friends. He is not much of a judge 
of horses, but has watched so many races that by the light of 
experience he is able to see what is going on in the.course of the 
struggle; and here he is wandering round the paddock to find out if 
there is anything likely to beat Mayblossom, who is sure to be a hot 
favourite for the first event on the card. 

The quest takes some time; the horses are being mounted, and 
asa jockey in a green jacket is givena leg up on Catullus, Puntington 
comes face to face with the owner of the verdant banner—why 
‘banner ’”’ I do not know, but so the phrase runs—whom he chances 
to know fairly well. 

‘‘Do you fancy yours?”’ Puntington asks. ‘‘I suppose they 
lay odds on Mayblossom ?”’ 

‘‘T think mine’s sure to run well,’ the other replies. ‘‘ He has 
come on lately, and he goes with the boy who’s riding him. Of 
course Mayblossom must be dangerous; but she has had a lot of it 
lately, and I am inclined to think that her penalty will stop her.”’ 

With a word of thanks Puntington goes to the ring and asks 
how they are betting. They are taking 5 to 4 about Mayblossom. 
Something else is being backed at too to 30; 5 to 1 bar two is an 
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offer; and just then Puntington’s keen ears catch a cry of “9g to 2 
Catullus!”’ from the other end of the rails. “I'll have 50 to 10 
Catullus,” he says. The bet is booked, and before very long the 
horses are on their way home. Mayblossom shows a bold front at 
the distance, but Catullus is at her quarters. In the run home the 
weight tells on the favourite, and the green jacket is borne first past 
the post by a length anda half. That is all right! His owner was 
correct ; the 7 lb. extra just told at the finish, and Puntington has 
won £50. Everyone may not be aware of the fact, though some 
people know it by experience, but £50 is often very hard to make 
and takes a great deal of getting. Need it be said that Puntington 
is not at all satisfied? Why didn’t he have five ponies? The 
operation would have been just as simple, it is no more trouble to 
write down, and he would have won £125 instead of £50. Really 
and truly he has simply thrown away £75, that is what it comes to; 
at least he might have had what some of the Ring are fond of 
calling ‘‘ five score,” otherwise 100 to 20—indeed, why not have gone 
for a dash and taken 500 to 100? However, he has made £50, 
which, as a matter of fact, he rather wanted, and the thing is to 
run it up into something handsome. 

Into the paddock again. The numbers are being fixed in the 
frame, and there emerges from the weighing-room the ardent and 
impulsive young Flightly, whom also Puntington knows well. 
Flightly has a big brown horse called Boanerges in the next race. 
His trainer is by his side, saddle and weight cloth on his arm, but 
Flightly catches sight of his friend and pauses to speak to him. 

‘“You had better get in before the price shortens,” he says. 
‘‘T think it’s a real good thing for my old horse, and I’m betting. 
People think he doesn’t get a mile, but really and truly I believe 
staying is his game.” 

‘‘ Thanks, old boy,” Puntington replies. ‘‘ I rather fancy Picca- 
dilly. Are you sure to beat him?” 

‘Oh, he’s a rotter! Of course he won last week, but I’m 
sure there was something wrong about that race. He’s giving me 
7\b., and I’m confident I could give him 1olb. You go and bet, 
and don’t be afraid.” 

So Puntington pays another visit to the rails. They are taking 
5 to 2 about Piccadilly, backing three or four others, and Puntington, 
after being offered 7 to 1, tries another bookmaker, and is gratified 
to hear that he can have 100 to 12.. He will do so, four times, 
giving his £50 a run; and, taking his place on the stand, he fixes 
his glasses on the field of thirteen who are ranging up behind the 
barrier. Flightly, rather hot and breathless, betting book in hand, 
comes and stands by his side. Nearly a page in his interesting 
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little volume is covered with bets, and he is so excited that he adds 
them up three or four times, always making the total different. This 
is not the moment for common arithmetic. The barrier flies up. 
‘““He’s got well away, at any rate,’? Flightly remarks. “I told 
Jackson to come along with him.” Jackson is obeying instructions. 
Boanerges is in front. 

‘“* Sorcery is going well!’’ a voice behind Puntington remarks. 

‘““So is old Boanerges,’’ someone else says. 

‘*Yes, I’m not afraid of him,”’ the first speaker replies. ‘“ He'll 
never get the mile.’”’ And Flightly turns round, glaring at the un- 
conscious speaker as if resenting a personal insult. 

“Ass !’? he mutters to Puntington. ‘‘ He’ll see directly whether 
the old horse gets a mile or not!” But at that moment up goes 
Jackson’s whip. ‘‘Sorcery wins!” the man who doubted the 
stamina of Boanerges exclaims. ‘‘ No, by Jove, he doesn’t! What’s 
this thing coming on in red? Blushing Bride; and it’s winning 
too! I never heard its name mentioned.” | 

There is no doubt about it. Blushing Bride has the race in 
hand. Sorcery makes a good fight, Piccadilly comes with a rush 
that has been a second too long delayed, and is only just beaten, 
Boanerges dropping back rapidly and finishing inthe ruck. Flightly 
says, “Damn!” and compresses his lips. It is a sentiment with 
which Puntington entirely agrees; and silently, for the reason that 
there is nothing to be said—the fact that Boanerges does not get a 
mile being now abundantly obvious—the two descend the steps and 
wander back to the paddock. 

Forty-eight pounds out of Puntington’s £50 are gone; but the 
day is young. There are four more races, and he need not listen to 
such an idiot as Flightly next time. Only five starters are announced 
for the next race, which seems fairly open, though his study of the 
sporting papers and Turf guides has induced him to believe that Red 
Letter has the best chance. Ked Letter is favourite, and the odds 
against her slightly shorten as she canters to the post in good style. 
But Puntington also likes the looks of Aristzeus, whose owner he does 
not know. He has some acquaintance with a friend of this owner, 
however, and learns from him that the colt is expected to run well. 
Seeking more detailed information, he learns that Aristzeus’s owner 
has a pony on; but there is a great deal of money for the favourite ; 
Puntington thinks this is safest to stand and takes 70 to 40, being 
well satisfied with the situation when presently he hears that 
nothing over 11 to 8 is obtainable. It is a good race, but after 
a hard fight Aristzeus wins rather cleverly by half a length. 

‘““T was hesitating between the two,” Puntington says to an 
acquaintance, as they stroll off towards the paddock again. ‘I 
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heard that Aristeus was very well and that his owner had a 
pony on.” 

““ By Jove!” the other exclaims, “I wish I’d known that! He’s 
aman who says very little, but that little always means a lot. If 
he tells you that a horse is well and that he has backed it—he bets 
very seldom and very small—that is quite good enough to go on. 
He’s not the sort of fellow who talks about ‘certainties’ and ‘good 
things.’ But there really 7s a good thing for the next race. Myrtle 
Grove can’t be beat, if they’ll only let us back it.”’ 

The merits of Myrtle Grove are, however, fully recognised by 
those who have other horses engaged in the race, and the mare is 
allowed to walk over, while it is recognised that the Selling Handicap 
which follows is an almost insoluble problem. Puntington does not 
know what todo. ‘‘ The heads,” someone tells him, are backing 
Ethel, and he takes 50 to 15 about that. Then someone tells him 
Bagatelle will win, and he has a tenner on her. He is further 
advised ‘‘not to let Cockade run loose as he will do much better than 
people think,”’ so he takes 100 to 12; and at the last moment people 
are tumbling over each other to back Blue Ridge, so that he thinks 
he must save on him, and can only get 50 to 20. He isnot far out, 
three out of the four he has backed run second, third, and fourth; 
but in the very last stride Harpoon gets up and beats Blue Ridge 
the shortest short head that ever was seen. Until the number is 
exhibited most people believe that Blue Ridge has won, but the 
judge knows better. Up goes Harpoon’s number, and down goes 
Puntington’s £57. 

He is £95 out on the day, and what makes it worse still is that 
he feels he ought not to have betted at all on the last race, having 
had no reason to fancy anything and having been led astray by 
winds of doctrine all blowing from doubtful quarters. There are 
only two races to get home on, moreover. An invincible two-year- 
old, with odds of 100 to 12 on him, no good to Puntington, beats 
two rags who are out for second money, and to get a bit of a line if 
possible, which it is not; and there is another horse sure to be a hot 
favourite for the last race. The price will be cruelly short, he is aware, 
but an even 100 will just leave him a fiver to the good. When the 
numbers go up there are only four runners, and “‘I’ll take 2 to 1!” 
is the cry, one vociferous layer trying to drown the voices of his 
brethren by offers to take 5 to 2. What people call the “ Getting 
Home Stakes” looks expensive! Before long, however, there is a 
little move for Blackthorn, who goes from g to 2 to 3 to I, and the 
ring consequently offer to take 7 to 4. What shall he do? He is 
not altogether without caution, but thinks that at any rate he'll get 
a bit back. He will lay 70 to 40—twice?—yes! why not? If he 
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lays 140 to 80 he will at any rate only be £15 out on the day, which 
is not very serious for him; so this he does. 

But something is evidently wrong with the favourite. The 
creature looks well and is ridden by a good jockey; still he is never 
going well, and the outsider of the party, against whom any odds in 
reason might have been had, beats the second favourite comfort- 
ably by a. length and a half, Blackthorn a bad third. Puntington 
reiterates the remark which Flightly had made earlier in the after- 
noon, and takes his seat in the train trying to persuade himself that 
the £140 makes his losses on the day something under £235; and 
then he begins assiduously to study next day’s programme with a 
view to seeing how he can get his money back, making the reso- 
lution for about the hundred and eighteenth time that he will never 
again lay odds—which in all probability he will do once more at 
least in the course of the next twenty-four hours. 

If backers made this resolution never to lay odds I think there 
is no doubt they would be richer, or at any rate not so poor, at the 
end of the year; though when I say ‘‘ made a resolution,” of course 
I mean if they made it and kept it, which is really a very different 
thing; the first part of the proceeding being so very much easier 
than the second. There are certain fixed rules with regard to the 
backing of horses which most men who go racing know well, and 
break on an average about four times in an afternoon. One of them 
is only to back one horse in a race, with perhaps, on occasions, a 
‘“saver”’ on the favourite, or on something else which they have 
cause to look on as particularly dangerous; and another, never 
to back a horse unless they have some really good reason—that is 
to say, what they believe to be a good reason—for fancying it. But 
the worst of these admirable rules is that they so often come out 
wrong in practice. It was in this Magazine that I read a story, two 
or three years ago, which is so pertinent to the subject that I am 
tempted to repeat it on the chance of the editor not striking it out. 
I have not by me the number in which it was published, but the gist of 
it was that a man went to Ascot having made up his mind that he 
would not fritter away ponies and fifties, with occasional tenners in 
addition perhaps, because some friend told him that he oughtn’t to 
let his animal run loose. This ingenious backer’s idea was to wait 
for a really good thing and have a dash, and in furtherance of his 
judicious project he waited until the Thursday, resisting temptations 
to bet until the numbers went up for the Gold Cup. This was a 
certainty for the French horse, Perth II, on whom odds of 4 tor 
were being laid. The patient backer laid 400 to 100, anticipated 
the result with the utmost confidence, and saw the certainty finish 
fourth in a field of six, the race falling to the by no means remarkable 
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handicap horse Merman, whom according to all possible calculations 
a horse of Perth’s class should have ‘ lost.” Our friend might 


have had a considerable amount of fun by betting his usual ponies 
and fifties, and at any rate it would have taken him some time 
to lose his £400. To get this back was now, however, his only 
ambition. There was another practical certainty an hour later— 
Caiman, in the Rous Memorial; and he laid 500 to 400 on this, in 
furtherance of the object so constantly pursued on a racecourse of 
‘“‘eetting home.’ Caiman, however, also finished fourth, and there 
was another monkey gone; which tends to show that the system 
of waiting patiently for good things and having a dash is by no 
means always remunerative—good things often looking so very bad 
after the race. 

“Only bet in small sums, the losing of which will not seriously 
inconvenience you,” seems the soundest of advice, but there are 
those who doubt whether it is so. In accordance with the eternal 
principles of arithmetic, these small sums have an ugly habit of 
mounting up, and the backer is apt to be careless about staking 
them. To adopt as a minimum some fixed amount which really 
makes a bit ofa difference is advocated by other mentors, because 
if this be done a man does not bet without carefully making up his 
mind on what seem to him sound premises; and on the whole it 
may: be said that the more seldom anyone bets the less he loses. 

The question of price is all important, and one of the most 
remarkable things about racing is the accuracy with which prices 
can frequently be forecast by the experienced: “It is sure to be a 
hot favourite, they’ll lay odds’”’; ‘‘ You ought to get 4or 5to1”’; 
“ They will back a lot, and I expect so-and-so will start about 
1oo to 14’’—such are the remarks heard every day before betting 
on a race begins, and as often as not the situation is correctly esti 
mated; though of course, on the other hand, one is not seldom 
very wide of the mark, and this is particularly annoying when one 
has undertaken a commission and can only return the owner about 
half the price he has confidently anticipated. It is even more 
annoying still when one does a commission at the best price 
obtainable and the animal backed afterwards drifts out to longer 
figures. This, indeed, is one of the problems before every race on 
which a man wants to bet—whether to get on early or to let things 
settle down, and for this there is no rule, every case being governed 
by circumstances. 

If one knows that a horse is going to be backed for a great 
deal of money it is of course obviously advisable to lose no time. 
“The field a pony!” the ring opens out with when the numbers go 
up. Acrowd of eager backers, all on the alert, rush to take evens, 
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and the bookmaker’s clerk immediately begins to compile a long list, 
his pencil going as fast as he can use it. In sucha case, “I'll take 
6 to 4!" is often followed pretty soon by “‘I’ll take 2 to 1!” and only 
the backers who are in the first flight have got on at evens. Some- 
times, however, as often as not perhaps, when even money Is offered 
backers are not disposed to take it. The novice at the game, who 
has seen the speed with which a previous favourite has become an 
odds-on chance, may think it desirable to make his bet with all 
possible speed, and having done so is convinced that he has done 
well; but the more astute have an idea that the odds will lengthen, 
and they wait. ‘‘5 to 4 0n the field” is presently offered without 
attracting custom; II to 8 is tried; then 6 to 4. Will one do better 
than that? is now the question. “I'll take 35 to 20,” you say to 
your favourite bookmaker. ‘‘ Oh, very well sir, to you,” he replies ; 
and whilst you are writing it down you hear ‘‘2 to 1 on the field ” 
from both sides of you. It is gratifying, on the other hand, to 
find that you have taken I00 to 30 about something that is firmly 
established at 7 to 4; but in my own case I have found, with 
curious persistence, that when I have hugged myself on getting 
the best of the market the horse has gone down—“‘‘ the best of the 
market the worst of the settling’’ some cynical backers accept as a 
proverb. Money tells tales nevertheless, and when a horse ‘“‘ goes 
like a winner in the market,” he very often goes like a winner also 
in the race, and indeed does win, more or less easily, at the finish ; 
but that there are exceptions to every rule need not be said. It is 
seldom that a horse drifts out and wins, but it does happen on occa- 
sions. Since I began writing this article Black Love at Sandown 
furnished a case in point. 2 to I was freely taken; I thought I was 
rather clever in getting 5 to 2, but the animal experienced a flood 
of disfavour; 6 to 1 was easily obtainable in the course of a few 
minutes, and he won comfortably. 

How does the ordinary backer find winners, or, I should rather 
say, try to find winners? If he be in the inner circle of racing he 
receives his Calendar on Thursday night in London or Friday morn- 
ing in the country, and sets to work to study the programme; not 
seldom finding that some horse on which he has been patiently 
waiting to have a dash has been struck out, or that something else 
that he has mentally handicapped at about 7 st. 8 lb. is inat 8st. 6b. 
If he be not in the inner circle he waits to buy his Lunar Month ; 
and then the great question arises to what extent one can depend 
on the form? Sometimes, of course, horses run to an ounce; the 
result is plainly mapped out for anyone with the most elementary 
knowledge of arithmetic; but it 1s disappointing to work out the 
form, to find confirmation of it in two or three places, to conclude 
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that the Sharp-set colt has no sort of chance, and to see him next 
day win in a canter; finding reason to suspect from the performance 
that this is the first time he has really been “out” for some 
weeks past. 

In the train on the way to the races one continues to study 
the card, having previously seen what the various sporting writers 
in whom one has chief confidence have to say about the various 
events ; or perhaps the prospective backer makes up his own mind 
first of all about what appears likely to win, and then looks to see 
whether or not his favourite prophet agrees with him. Then, the 
course being reached, one is sure to meet a number of more or 
less knowledgable friends with whom one exchanges opinions, and 
here a vast deal depends upon whom that ‘“‘half merry, half mis- 
chievous little sprite called Luck,” to whom reference was made in 
the first article of this series, sends in one’s way. I well remember 
one melancholy occasion when I had determined to have no bet on 
the Cesarewitch until the day of the race, having that year, in 
previous handicaps, backed what seemed to be promising animals 
that for one reason or another were struck out, or after figuring 
as warm favourites in the early betting had retired to odds that 
looked hopeless. In spite of his weight I had made up my mind to 
back Sheen; but on my way across the Jockey Club Stand I met the 
owner of another horse in the race, who asked me what I was going 
to do, shook his head when I told him, and with the kindest inten- 
tions in the world assured me that Sheen could not possibly give his 
horse 30lb. Convinced by the argument I adopted his views, backed 
his horse, and watched it hopelessly beaten while Sheen won com- 
fortably, starting at 100 to 3. 

That is the exasperating sort of thing that constantly occurs, 
and, assuming that the backer is a man of some knowledge and 
experience, I would lay it down as a rule that he should always 
stick to his own opinions and act upon them. I look back through 
old Calendars and find innumerable instances of races on which I 
have lost, when, if I had followed my own judgment, I should 
have won. It is among the most exasperating things about racing 
to pick out a winner one’s self and to be put off by what one hears, 
and it happens not only daily, but not seldom several times a day. 
It requires much strength of mind to avoid being influenced by the 
rumour of the course; but I know two or three men who are 
judiciously inflexible and who benefit by their practice. Favourites 
win about four races out of nine throughout the year. Frequently 
these favourites start at odds on, and a favourite always starts at 
a false price for the reason that many men back it simply because it 
is favourite. A careful”examination of any Turf guide will show 
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that, taking one day with another, to back all the favourites is 
inevitably to lose money, so obviously to do this is to do wrong. 
If a man goes racing constantly and understands the game he will 
do far better, in the long run, if he makes up his mind for himself, 
instead of letting it be made up for him, even by the astutest of his 
friends. 

Going to Goodwood a few years ago I was asked to mark a 
lady’s card, and, having paid considerable attention to the day’s 
racing, I did so. After the third race, while crossing the lawn, 
I met her in a state of great jubilation. She had backed all three 
winners, had won thirty pounds, and placed such reliance on my 
judgment that she had it all down on the animal I had marked for 
the fourth race. I myself, having listened to what I had heard 
from various kind friends, had backed seven or eight horses without 
touching a winner, and had backed two for the forthcoming race, 
leaving out, however, the animal I had marked in the train, which 
started at 6 to r and got home comfortably by half a length. This 
is a little experience which I expect a good many other backers 
could cap. 

A friend of mine in the year 1885 was tremendously struck 
by the way in which Minting carried all before him. He knew 
Matthew Dawson’s opinion of the colt, had a proper respect for his 
judgment, and concluded that Minting was a great horse. Next 
year he backed him for the Two Thousand Guineas, carefully watched 
the race, saw the ease with which Ormonde won, and made up 
his mind that whenever the Duke of Westminster’s horse appeared 
on a racecourse he would have {100 on him. This is a very 
sensible way of going to work. Pick out a really good horse and 
stick to him. Class generally vindicates itself in the long run. 
You can take a genuine interest in a really good animal. If he is 
beaten so much the worse and you lose, but it is less irritating 
to lose on him than on some third-class handicap horse who 
according to current gossip has won a trial and has a fabulous 
amount in hand. There is some comfort after a bad day in the 
reflection that one has at any rate acted sensibly, and that if the 
card had to be run through again you would do just what you 
have done; you have been wrong, but you have had sound reasons 
for it. 

There is, I think, instruction to be gained from the account 
of Puntington’s proceedings at the beginning of this chapter. He 
ought not to have had a bet at all on the Selling Handicap, in 
which, as we have seen, he backed four horses; and he made one 
of the most common mistakes, by which the ring daily benefits, 
in betting to ‘‘ get home.’’ That business of “ getting home’”’ is 
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one of the chief pitfalls on the backer’s path. It is all very well to 
tell him that there will be plenty of racing next week and the week 
after. What he wants is to avoid having to pay on Monday—not 
to be a loser on the day; and thus Puntington, instead of sticking 
to his tenners, with an occasional pony perhaps, went out of his 
depth and had £140 on arace. We all do it—at least, most of us 
do—begin modestly and lose our heads when the luck is against 
us; and I am the better qualified to warn backers against this dis- 
astrous course because I so frequently do it myself and know the 
folly of it. I was amused at a story a friend told me the other day 
of a modest backer of very humble rank who had mentally attached 
himself to a great stable. He had no sort of connection with it, 
had never spoken, or was in the least likely to speak, to anyone 
who had, but it pleased him to imagine that he was intimately 
concerned ; he followed its fortunes as if he were so, and appeared 
to derive an immense amount of gratification from the process. 
He noted the mating of the mares with approval or displeasure, 
watched for news of the birth of foals, looked for any information 
he could obtain about the animals as yearlings, was elated or 
disappointed at what happened when they were tried, and invested 
his modest stake on anything that ran. 

A position in which our friend the backer greatly delights to find 
himself is the following: All the papers with very few exceptions 
“eo for”? one animal. A red-hot tipis abroad, and every other man 
he meets on the course tells him of the “good thing.” A peculiarity of 
a certain class of racing man, very numerously represented, is that he 
is given to assume a knowledge which he does not possess, and some 
ingenious person or other is certain to pretend an acquaintance with 
the details of the trial—the Esperance colt is 7 lb. to ro lb. in front 
of asmart animal that won the week before last, it is gradually 
whispered abroad. Our backer presently meets the owner of the 
much-discussed horse, a shrewd man who knows what he is talking 
about. 

“You've got a ‘sitter’ this afternoon, I hear?” is the greeting. 

‘‘T hear so, too, but I wasn’t aware of it until I heard!”’ is the 
reply. ‘I’ve even been told the trial; but the fact is the colt has 
not been tried at all. It’s a big, overgrown baby, and won’t be 
ready for a long time yet. He can have no sort of chance. Barley- 
mow is sure to win, I think!’ (I am, let me add, faithfully describ- 
ing something that recently occurred.) 

“The field a pony!” is the current offer when the numbers are 
hoisted, and business is at once brisk. 

‘‘Have you backed the good thing?” someone who is writing 
down a bet in his book asks our friend. 
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“No, I haven’t, and I’m not going to. I’m told it isn’t really 
fancied,’ our backer says. 

‘‘Don’t you believe it!’’ says the suspicious punter; ‘‘ they’re 
up to their eyes in it. I know!” 

“Well,” returned our backer, rather nettled at the air of 
contempt and of superior knowledge in the other, “‘ the owner him- 
self is my informant, and he thinks, I don’t mind telling you, that 
Barleymow is sure not only to beat him, but to win.” 

The incredulous one shakes his head and looks at our friend 
with an expression of scorn: of course he really knows nothing, 
but he fancies he knows a lot, and meantime 75 to 40 is being 
freely taken, 4 to 1 bar one; our backer finds someone to lay 
him g to 2 against Barleymow, and presently the real facts begin 
to extend more or less on both sides of the rails, 6 to 4, 11 to 8, 
5 to 4, Ir to 10 are taken, Barleymow creeps up to g to 4, 10 to I 
bar two; nobody will indeed make an offer against Barleymow 
during the last few moments, and he wins easily from an outsider, 
the Esperance colt stopping to nothing from want of condition, 
and finishing a very bad third. To feel convinced that the strong 
favourite will not win, to have a confident belief that the second 
favourite will, to gather from the market that there is no money 
for any of the rest, that nothing is in the least fancied—when things 
are thus is the time when the backer really enjoys himself; and he 
needs such periods of enjoyment, for on the whole backing horses is 
a cruelly disappointing game. 





Merb A GUN IN NORTH OUEENSLAND 


BY COLLINGWOOD INGRAM 


QUEENSLAND Is essentially a country of extremes. There have been 
floods and there have been droughts, but, fortunately, to the 
knowledge of white man the recent want of rain has been wholly 
unprecedented. The drought that has extended for so many years 
over nearly the entire Australian continent proved doubly serious to 
this north-eastern colony, following as it did so closely upon the 
outbreak of cattle disease. However, it is always mitigating to 
remember Queensland’s extraordinary capacity for rapid recovery. 
In response to rain Nature immediately becomes prodigal with her 
wealth, and green grass springs miraculously from the erstwhile 
parched and nakedearth. Unfortunately, I made my first acquaint- 
ance with the country at the time of the drought, and saw it in 
circumstances that were far from favourable; nevertheless, when I 
went away, I carried with mea very happy memory of this bright 
land. 

My destination was the little seaside township of Bowen, to 
which the coastal steamer occupied a week in journeying from 
Sydney. But I did not begrudge this time. The voyage was 
indeed a pleasant one; sailing over a smooth sea and under a 
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sunny sky, we followed the contour of the Australian littoral, and 
putting in at many small ports and calling at Brisbane, we had 
much to interest us by the way. 

Although Bowen is shown with importance upon most maps, it 
is really a very inconsiderable place, consisting of one inordinately 
wide street lined upon either side by a few scattered shanties. In 
common with the majority of smaller Australian townships, there is 
a peculiar quiet about the place—the kind of Sunday sleepiness of 
our English villages—and I found it dreary in the extreme. I was 
therefore glad to depart on the following morning and proceed to 
the cattle station at which I had been an invited guest. I travelled 





BOWEN, NORTH QUEENSLAND 


thither by the Government railway, and in one of the bi-weekly 
trains I was conveyed to its present terminus at Wangaratta, forty- 
eight miles out. The average speed was not very alarming, for it 
took the train four hours toaccomplish this distance. With another 
eight miles in a buggy, I finally arrived at the station house. 

The country was woefully devastated by drought, and with the 
exception of the tree foliage there was absolutely no verdure to be 
seen. Looking aslant over the stretch of dead, bleached grass 
stems, the atmosphere shimmered in the noonday sun almost as it 
would upon a desert, and to a stranger it seemed difficult to 
conceive that such an apparently arid waste could afford mainten- 
ance for even the smaller wild beasts, much less so for the vast 
herds of cattle that in truth it bore, Generally speaking, the 
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country was flat, but in several quarters a single hill or a small 
range of hills showed abruptly above the level, and these were 
uniformly covered by trees—as indeed, for a matter of fact, was the 
greater part of the district. Most of the gums were rather under- 
sized, but they were well spaced, and rather picturesque, clean- 
looking trees. The two commonest species were the Moreton Bay 
ash and the blood-wood; the former, being by far the most 
numerous and having a curious characteristic, gave the sylvan 
scenery a somewhat strange appearance. Up to the height of ten 
to fifteen feet, the basal portions of the trunks were invariably 
covered by a reticulate, grey-coloured bark; but above, the limbs 





THE TWO BOYS 


were always clean and naked, apparently stripped of their coverings 
—the reverse, in fact, of the cork forests of southern Europe, where 
it is the lower parts that have been cut away. Here and there were 
trees of other kinds—the pandanus, the Leichhardt, the acacia, the 
bottle-tree, and others, but of course the typical Eucalypti always 
predominated. Situated at wide intervals over nearly the whole 
station were narrow sheets of water—‘‘lagoons,” as they were 
locally termed—and it was to these that I afterwards carried my 
gun. 

Personally I can never bring myself to enjoy any sport that 
necessitates death unless I have a good excuse to take life, but in 
this Queensland shooting one could kill a large variety of things 
without any scruple of conscience, and herein lay its great charm. 

Nez 
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Among the many birds, beasts, and reptiles that inhabited the neigh- 
bourhood, there were plenty that it was permissible to kill either 
for the table or as a direct benefit to the property. Even the most 
critical of sportsmen could hardly complain of the large assort- 
ment of creatures that sometimes fell to the gun or rifle, and 
this uncertainty, coupled with the delightful climate, greatly added 
to the pleasure of a day’s shooting. 

For the purpose of driving the ducks, and also to carry the 
same, one or two station ‘‘ boys” always accompanied the shooting 
party, and when I went out alone it was necessary for a more 





ONE OF THE DUCK-SHOOTING LAGOONS 


important reason to be thus escorted. The absence of any land- 
mark, and the limited range of view, makes it easy to mistake one’s 
way and to become hopelessly ‘‘ bushed’’—to borrow a word from 
the Australian’s vocabulary. Although perhaps this is not a very 
serious mishap, provided one has a match to light a guiding fire, it 
is naturally only prudent to avoid any chance of its occurrence, and 
besides, I found the society of the aboriginal boy by no means uncon- 
genial. The word ‘‘ boy,” as in most other countries when applied 
to the native race, is employed in a very elastic sense, and age has no 
connection with its use; in fact, it is generally adopted wherever the 
aboriginal is in the service of white men. However, upon this 
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Queensland station the appellation was not in the least inappro- 
priate, for the two blacks were of reality youthful in years. The 
one that usually accompanied me upon my shooting excursions had 
been given the name of Toby, and in him I found a sufficiently 
agreeable companion, for he had inherited many of the sporting 
instincts of his savage forefathers and was very observant of sur- 
rounding life. 

From the many lagoons that this station embraced, animal life 
naturally derived easy means of existence, and birds and beasts were 
to be found in great plenty, especially so in the actual] neighbour- 





QUEENSLAND ABORIGINES 


hood of water. Of winged game, the duck family must claim pre- 
eminence, for they formed the most important item of our sport, 
although I was told, taking into consideration the vast numbers of 
former years, I had the ill fortune to visit the district in a very 
unfavoured season. 

The Black Duck (Anas superciliosa), the Teal (Nettion castaneum), 
and the White-eyed Duck, or Widgeon (Nyroca Australis) were the 
three commonest species, and all of these gave very pretty shoot- 
ing as they were induced to fly high over the tree-tops from one 
lagoon to the other. Another bird of similar flight was the Maned 
Goose (Chenonetta jubata), incorrectly called wood duck by the 
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Colonists. But its habits were very different from the ordinary 
duck: often it would be discovered upon the dry mud-banks some 
way from the water, where its quiet plumage assimilated wonderfully 
with the surroundings. In this position, were it not for its danger 
notes, frequently it would entirely escape notice, although as soon 
as the wings were opened a flash of white instantly attracted 
the eye. 

Then there was the tiny Pigmy Goose (Nettopus putchellus), a 
gay, dapper little bird, especially quick upon the wing and usually 
found hurrying in small parties of two, three, or more. In conse- 





THE GOOSE LAGOON: TOBY STANDING AMONG LOTUS LILIES 


quence of its swift flight this bird gave very good sport. One after- 
noon I killed a couple of yet another species—the Pied Goose 
(Anseranas semipalmata). I remember we were approaching a small 
sheet of water, almost entirely overgrown by lotus lilies, when Toby 
touched me on the arm and pointed forward through the tree trunks. 

‘“‘Goose! See ‘im goose?” said the black-fellow in a low 
whisper. 

At first I was obliged to confess that I could not, but presently 
I espied some black and white birds seated in rows upon two dead 
trees that had fallen athwart the water. To begin with I thought 
them white ibis, but, as I got nearer, the birds straightened their 
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necks and began to discuss my advance in tones that were eminently 
goose-like! Cautioning Toby to remain behind, I slipped forward 
to the fringe of the lagoon and, as they rose cackling, gave them a 
right and left. None fell; but I saw that one had received the 
shot heavily, for he soon sank below the others and presently settled, 
very much to my surprise, in a Leichhardt tree at the further 
end. As I was following him up the remaining birds unwisely flew 
over my head, and I dropped one with a heavy thud to the ground, 
also succeeding, a little after, in getting the wounded bird. Later I 
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discovered that these geese were always to be found resting upon the 
same two trees, and I think they undoubtedly looked upon this 
lagoon as their own especial property. In future I left them un- 
molested, for they were really slow fliers and of small use for 
culinary purposes. Whenever I chanced to pass by their home and 
disturb their midday siesta, they would rise, and, wheeling round 
once or twice, settle gingerly upon the highest and most flexible 
branches of a commanding tree, from which coign of vantage, so 
long as I was within sight, they would utter trumpeting sounds of 
eloquent disapproval of my society. At first this habit of perching 
astonished me not a little, for it certainly seemed incongruous for 
geese to‘alight upon the very topmost twigs of a supple eucalyptus ; 
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but a glance at their feet partially explained the mystery, for they 
were, unlike most others of their kind, only very slightly webbed. 
Of course there were many other wild-fowl besides the Anatde, 
Cranes (Native Companions) being among the most conspicuous, 
but Ibis, Jabirus, Pelicans, Plovers, Coots and Jacanas (Hydraletor 
gallinaceus) —locally called Lily Birds—also found a home amid 
the blue and pink water-lilies of these inland lakes. For reasons 
that I have previously mentioned, however, these were always 
allowed to go their way in peace. The jacanas, with their immensely 
long toes, were very interesting birds to watch, for at a short 
distance it appeared as if they were actually walking upon the 





PELICANS RISING FROM A LAGOON 


surface of the water. Treading lightly with their wide-spanned feet, 
they could take advantage of a minimum amount of support and 
could travel over the broad floating leaves of the beautiful lily from 
one side of a lagoon to the other. 

It is an omission upon my part to have neglected at an earlier 
period a reference to these lovely flowers, forming as they did a very 
prominent part in almost every landscape. Growing in the manner 
of our white English water-lily, with petals shaded from violet to 
lilac-pink, the blossoms were exquisitely beautiful, and when seen in 
amass offered a sight not easily to be forgotten. In some places 
the lotus likewise grew in profusion, lifting great green leaves high 
above the level of the water. With the fertility of the soil this plant 
sometimes assumed large proportions, and when in its luxuriance it 
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formed a dense jungle of green over the lake and gave effectual refuge 
to many lurking birds. 

In my peregrinations I occasionally encountered a family of 
little, round-bodied, vivacious ground-pigeons, and of all the birds 
I fancy these proved the most difficult to kill. Strutting about on 
the bare ground, searching for fallen seeds, they seemed apparently 
fearless, but with confusing alacrity they would suddenly whirr up 
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into the air and disperse in several directions with surprising swift- 
ness. Only proceeding for a few hundred yards, they would then 
alight in some tree and sit quietly until again persuaded to take 
wing. But upon the second occasion they were even more evasive, 
for their downward flight and their dexterous manceuvrings among 
the branches greatly taxed one’s skill. In the vernacular they are 
known as the Squatter Pigeon, but are perhaps more widely recog- 
nised as the Partridge Bronze-wing Pigeon (Geophaps scripta). 
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Once as I was wending my way homewards in the twilight of a 
long day I happened upon an intermittent flight of these birds, all 
making swiftly in one direction as if upon some purpose bent. Un- 
happily my cartridge belt was empty, but recollecting the regularity 
with which the pigeons in Egypt returned nightly to roost, I made 
a mental note of the locality and came back on the morrow to await 
their advent. Although a few certainly passed me in the dusk, I am 
bound to own my mission was quite unsuccessful, for I did not return 
with a single pigeon. Asa point of fact I got a hearty upbraiding 





BOWER-BIRD’S NEST 


for my pains, and some white cockatoos screeched at me unmerciful- 
ly, while I remained in hiding. The Cockatoo is like the Friar 
Bird (Chilemon corniculatus). He can never resist a lecture when he 
sees you. But the Friar Bird only preaches—a kind of gobbling, 
Punch and Judy sermon that is really inoffensive enough, while the 
other screams you remorselessly to perdition. 

Toby took me one day to the playground of.a Lilac-naped 
Bower Bird, newly decorated according to the tastes and means of 
its owner. The varied objects which surrounded it were naturally 
attractive to the eye, and its position appealed to me as being 
strangely conspicuous. Constructed upon a bare piece of ground it 
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was only thinly sheltered upon one side by a weedy-looking shrub, 
known as the Sandal-wood, seemingly a very inadequate screen 
against the prying gaze of the passer-by. The neat alley-way of 
sticks was well and firmly put together, being embellished at either 
extremity by an assortment of whitened bones, mussel shells, pebbles, 
and the stones of the “ wild plum,” and also a few small pieces of 
broken glass. 

The finest of all Australian birds is the Emu, now happily 
protected by the Government, and I am told that a heavy penalty 
is imposed upon all those who are found to destroy them. Of. 
recent years, in some localities they have become very scarce; but 
I trust, under the present law, they may soon increase again in 
numbers. I saw several during my sojourn in Queensland, but 
naturally made no attempt against their life; had I been allowed 
to do so, I think they would have offered indifferent sport, for it 
was not difficult'to approach within an easy rifle shot, and I do 
not think other methods of capture were feasible. 
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BY GEORGE NUGENT BANKES 
Author of ‘*A Day of my Life at Eton”? 


ONE cannot expect much in the way of scenery in Friesland, 
mainly consisting as that province apparently does of slabs of land 
built up as required between the canals and meres, with a windmill 
at every quarter of a mile or so, and, generally speaking, in the 
nearer or further distance, as the case may be, a section of Napo- 
leon’s interminable poplar-lined military road to relieve the pre- 
ponderating impression of flatness. Still, as I think I have said 
before, it was all pre-eminently restful; and I am not sure that I 
don’t personally prefer having a good broad expanse of country to 
look at to the feeling of being cramped up on every side by moun- 
tains, however grand. Perhaps the Angle strain is particularly 
strong in me. 

At any rate, whatever shortcomings there might be in the land- 
scape, they were to a considerable extent made up for by the water- 
scapes; the more out of the way corners and backwaters of the 
meres being wild and variegated enough in their colouring to suit 
the most artistic tastes; while I can undertake to say that the sky 
effects to which we were commonly treated in the carly mornings 
and the evenings were such as are rarely if ever to be seen in more 
mountainous regions. Then there were the villages and townlets 
too, each with its distinct charm; the one purely Dutch in its 
quaintness of fancifully-coloured houses, set out as from a toy-box, 
as at Grouw; the next having something about it of the Thames- 
side hamlet, as at Wartena, with its thatched or red-tiled cottages 
ranged higgledy-piggledy along the canal bank, the main road per- 
severingly wriggling its way amongst them as it best could, and 
little lanes leading off between them into nowhere in particular; 
or another, again, being really suggestive of that Venetian back- 
street type which the ladies were always so keenly on the look out 
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for, as at Warrega, where the houses overhung the water so closely 
that we had a tight squeeze to get through at all without taking 
portions of them away with us. Leeuwarden, the capital, is a fine, 
busy, up to date town; rather too much so to suit us in our then 
primitive frame of mind; and, after we had dutifully visited its 
Museum, and inspected the carefully preserved medizval beauties 
of its House of Correction from the outside, we shook its dust from 
our feet—I speak metaphorically, of course, bearing in mind that I 
am treating of a Dutch town—without regret. 

Grouw was the most ideal spot we had yet discovered in the 
course of our wanderings; a dear little town at the corner of an 
open sheet of water where two canals and a mere met, with a 
miniature church standing in a miniature square, where there were 
always twenty or more children playing in a decorous Dutch way, 
and a miniature High Street leading to a miniature public garden 
and lake, adjoining which was a nicely kept miniature cemetery, 
surrounded by elm-trees, apparently the only full-sized things about 
the place, and for once left aw naturel: the whole so perfectly accord- 
ing with our notions of peaceful content that we unanimously 
settled upon it as the one corner of the world which, were we free, 
we should choose to live and afterwards to be buried in. There is 
rather a famous inn at Grouw—indeed, it dominates the place, being 
considerably larger than either the church or the town hall—where 
the steamers from Sneek to Leeuwarden stop, and, as far as we had. 
opportunities of judging, the greater part of the business of the town, 
such as it is, is transacted. The landlord had been the head waiter 
at the Langham, and spoke English quite well, as did also his 
daughters, the two prettiest and nicest of the many pretty girls 
whom we had seen in Friesland—so Haygood and Henshaw, who 
made frequent and protracted visits to the hostelry in question, with 
the professed view of getting tips on the politics and resources of 
the country, reported. We spent a Saturday to Monday at Grouw, 
as being the nearest approach to paradise that we could get at the 
time; Haygood and I trying to make up for the want of a church to 
which we could profitably go on the Sunday by washing our shirts 
in the canal; though I can’t say we made an enormous success of 
it, as we had no previous experience in the art. 

A good deal has been said and written at various times and by 
various people about the sulkiness and boorishness of the Dutch as 
compared with the voluble light-heartedness of the more southern 
nations; but, without going too deeply into the question of how far 
it is more reasonable to look for the habits and characteristics of 
one nation in another than to expect, say, the liveliness of a fox- 
terrier or the agility of a greyhound in a Saint Bernard, I must 
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distinctly repudiate the charge of being either sulky or boorish 
on behalf of those of our Frisian cousins——for, after all, they are 
the nearest relations that we have on this side of the Atlantic— 
with whom we came into contact. The Frisians are reserved and 
mind their own business, as I believe we ourselves, as a nation, 
rather take pride in doing; but we invariably found them per- 
fectly civil and willing to do a good turn when occasion demanded, 
though they didn’t waste words in assuring us how specially pleased 
they were to do it for us, or any nonsense of that sort, and they 
didn’t dance or sing or otherwise unnecessarily rgaitallies while 
they were doing it. The children were sometimes rather trouble- 
some when there was any number of them gathered together in a 
body; but I question whether there is a country in the world 
where the children, provided they have the confidence of numbers, 
do not regard the casual stranger within their gates as fair game. 
And, after all, their chief form of annoyance only consisted in sing- 
ing a particular song which Garrard, after much pressing on our 
part, told us purported to record the gallant exploits of the Trans- 
vaal Boers at the time of the Jameson Raid; and when we had 
mastered the tune, and taken to singing it first whenever we saw a 
party of children preparing to launch it at our devoted heads, we 
had practically disarmed them, and their further designs on our 
peace of mind fell comparatively flat. Indeed, in many instances, 
their sense of humour seemed to be so tickled by this unexpected de- 
velopment of the situation, that where they had come to irritate 
they stopped to chum up with us; as in the case of a picnic in the 
Wijde Ee which we held on the Sunday afternoon while we were at 
Grouw, where a hostile demonstration on the part of the local 
Sunday-school or choir, or whatever it was, was transformed, by a 
judicious use of tact, cream-cakes, and small change, into a most 
successful Anglo-Dutch reunion. 

What the Derby is to the Englishman, the Sneek Regatta is 
to the Frieslander; only more so, because in the nature of things 
only a moderate proportion of Englishmen can attend the Derby, 
while, judging from what we saw, there can have been very few 
Frieslanders who were not on the Sneeker Meer on the occasion 
when we attended the regatta. Boyars, steamers, tchalks, schuyts, 
jachts, and every other kind of Dutch vessel that moves upon the 
waters were gathered together there, certainly in their hundreds, 
and even, as it seemed to us, in their thousands; and, from the 
comfortable-looking Leeuwarden merchant, beaming upon his kith 
and kin with a smile as expansive as his white waistcoat, to the 
merry urchin taking turns with his equally reckless companions to 
bale out the condemned punt which they had commandeered—not 
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improbably from the shoals of the mere itself—all were bent on 
enjoying themselves to the full. 

Having in view our morning bathe, we did not take the yachts 
into Sneek the night before the regatta, but lay up in the canal 
about half way between the town and the mere, nearly opposite the 
residence of Garrard’s parents; a fact which we might have sup- 
posed had had something to do with the choice of our moorings, 
had not Garrard himself, after a cursory survey of his birthplace 
from the other side of the canal, interpreted the absence of any 
washing hanging out as a sign that the old people were not at 
home, and that it was therefore no use his going over in the dinghy 
to see. Besides, his duty clearly lay with his employers, to go into 
Sneek and replenish our larder. Accordingly we made an early 
dinner, and having packed ourselves into the dinghy, a party of 
five—Haygood, whose proud soul scorned the notion of sitting still 
while anybody else navigated a craft which he had taken upon 
himself to consider peculiarly his own, preferring to stop and bathe; 
which was perhaps as well for our ultimate safety—and with a 
soldier’s wind to help us, speedily found ourselves with the Lyall 
party in an entirely transmogrified Sneek. 

Where before profound quietude—if not absolute dulness— 
had reigned, now all was bustle, noise, and gaiety. Crowds of both 
sexes and all classes thronged the streets, every man, woman, and 
child seemingly possessed by the same ambition: videltcet, to afford 
louder and more unique evidence of his, her, or its presence there— 
whether by means of voice or instrument of whatever degree of 
primitive barbarity—than anyone else. I must hasten to add, 
however, in justice to our Frisian friends, that, with all the 
discordant clamour, there was not the faintest suspicion of rowdi- 
ness apparent anywhere. It was clear that, though, when the 
phlegmatic Dutchman does let himself go, he can do it with as good 
a will as anyone, he can still preserve a certain modicum of dignity, 
even when performing on a penny tin trumpet. Perhaps some 
exception might have been taken by the prejudiced person to his 
rendering of the old Donnybrook maxim, ‘‘ When you see a pretty 
face, kiss it;’’ but, for all we knew, this might be an interesting 
survival of the old salute of peace; and, as his ladies didn’t seem 
to mind, it was hardly for the prejudiced person to carp. 

Everybody, more or less, seemed to be trending in one direction; 
so, leaving Garrard to do his marketing, we committed ourselves 
to the stream. We passed from the quay down the main street, 
which was gaily hung with bunting, with here and there festoons 
of Chinese lanterns by way of additional decoration, and a band 
every twenty yards or so contributing another tune to the general 
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harmony, and found ourselves in the square surrounding the eccle- 
siastical water-tank before alluded to, where there was a fair in full 
swing, into the joys of which we at once plunged. That is to say, 
Henshaw did; we did our best to persuade him to restrict his 
extravagances to a visit to the circus, with its special attraction 
of an English clown, and the cinematograph, which no doubt would 
have been even improving if something hadn’t gone hopelessly 
wrong with the focus of the machine; but he, the confirmedly 
melancholy one, would brook no restrictions to his outburst. He 
compelled me and young Lyall against our wills to take part ina 
shooting match with him, wherein I not only lost a large portion 
of my self-respect, but gained nothing in return but a cigar 
which, even for a Dutch one, made me shudder to look at it. He 
inveigled the ladies into having their fortunes told, though what 
they were we could never afterwards learn. And he even went so 
far as to insist on our all taking a turn, also at his expense, on the 
merry-go-round, himself the while balancing on one leg on the back 
of a piebald steed in a manner which would have done credit toa 
professional circus rider. All of which, however, we patiently bore, 
glad to think that he might at last be really enjoying himself. But 
when he began to turn his attentions to the state orphans—who had 
been brought to the fair, by way, I suppose, of their annual pleasure 
excursion, and certainly were of extremely attractive appearance, 
with their demure rosy faces looking out of the hoods of their long 
red capes—and announced that he had fallen in love with all of them 
and intended to treat the lot to a ride on the merry-go-round, we 
felt that the time had arrived for us to draw the line; so we brought 
force to bear on him, and removed him out of the way of temptation 
to the boat, where we found Garrard, not only with the evening’s 
marketing, but with the long lost stores, which he had at last run 
to earth at Sneek Station. Our return to the yacht was somewhat 
perilous, there being only a few inches of freeboard to spare in our 
dinghy, what with the stores and Henshaw’s fairings; but we accom- 
plished it safely; and I have reason to believe, from sounds I heard, 
that, as soon as we were comfortably stowed below, Garrard and 
Shirts took the dinghy into Sneek again and made a night of it. 
Anyhow, it didn’t prevent: their being up—that is, granting 
that they had ever been to bed—at half-past five next morning, 
cleaning ship and dressing her, so far as the hoisting of the Dutch 
flag at the peak in honour of our hosts can be accurately described 
as dressing, for her part in the festivities. By seven o’clock the 
water procession outside from the town to the scene of the regatta 
had become .so continuous and—well, brass-bandy—that it was) 
useless to attempt sleeping any longer, and we were all on deck, | 
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responding to the salutations of the holiday-makers as they passed. 
We had breakfast half an hour earlier than usual, and then got 
under way ourselves for the mere; where, having safely arrived 
without colliding with anyone—a remarkable testimony to Garrard’s 
skill as a pilot, seeing that both canal and mere presented the 
appearance of, say, the Bank crossing at mid-day—we cast anchor 
alongside of the island on which the Regatta Committee had 
established its headquarters, and awaited events. 

We found ourselves the centre of a small British squadron, 
there being no fewer than four yachts and a Norfolk wherry as- 
sembled at the same spot, each flying the Union flag, and each with 
its British party on board. One of them, a native boyar, chartered 
from the local letter of yachts, was occupied by two retired naval 
officers, whom we discovered Henshaw had met in India in days 
gone by, and who now came over and chummed up with us. It 
turned out that they had been following us for the past week all over 
Friesland, occasionally getting a glimpse of us as we disappeared 
over the horizon, but never able to catch us up, neither the build of 
their yacht nor the skill of their skipper conducing towards the 
fulfilment of their ambition in that respect. They also told us that 
the Committee had elected the whole of the English contingent 
honorary members of the yacht club, and had been hunting all over 
Sneek the day before to get us to come to their reunion, which, 
though we heard of it too late to profit by it, was none the less kind 
of them. Our naval friends, however, had availed themselves of the 
invitation, and had had a great time on sour claret, Dutch cheese, 
and the usual loyal and amicable sentiments; the latter, notwith- 
standing that both hosts and guests were for the most part unac- 
quainted with each others’ language, being sufficiently plentiful to 
fill up the time till getting on for half past three in the morning. 
We, not wishing to be thought ungrateful, yet somewhat diffident as 
to our powers of putting our feelings into words, made a point of 
bowing every now and then, and waving pocket-handkerchiefs when- 
ever we Saw a committee-man, or what we took to be one, looking in 
our direction; which, from the fact that ‘‘God save the Queen” was 
played by the official band at least fifteen times in the course of the 
day, not to speak of a copious reciprocation of individual civilities, 
appeared to fully answer the purpose. 

The racing went on continuously all day, but, as I believe has 
been known to occur at regattas on our side of the water, nobody 
seemed to pay very much attention to it, except when some par- 
ticularly popular crew was engaged in the event of the moment, and 
it would have been unfashionable not to give vent to at least one 
shout; or when, as happened twice, one of the competing vessels 
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capsized, the precise point of which joke appeared to be free 
schnapps all round for rescuers and rescued, and such lookers on as 
could get near enough, indiscriminately. In the ordinary course of 
things, however, everybody was too much ‘occupied with greeting his 
friends from the more distant parts of the province, or taking part 
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in the dancing, swinging, and other amusements that were to be had on 
the island, to waste time on anything so trivial and everyday as mere 
aquatics. Garrard disappeared with the dinghy very early in the pro- 
ceedings. We understood that he was going to look up Mrs. Garrard, 
and when he passed out of sight round the stern of a tchalk of highly 
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domestic appearance, decorated with a neat border of geraniums and 
manned with a family of boys ranging from three to thirteen, with 
an old lady of eighty or thereabouts at the helm, we supposed that 
these must be his relations-in-law, and that we should presently see 
him on the deck amongst them with his spouse on his arm. But 
we didn’t; and it would appear that Mrs. Garrard had after all been 
unable to attend the regatta, which, seeing that whenever we subse- 
quently caught a glimpse of her husband in the distance he was 
rowing about a fresh party of comely damsels, was perhaps as well ; 
though I have no doubt whatever that they were all cousins of more 
or less near degree. But it was rather hard on poor Shirts, for, 
though there were plenty of cousins, there was only one dinghy. 

However, the best of things must come to an end in time, and 
about four o’clock the regatta was over and the return movement to 
the town set in. The wind was dead ahead for the homeward 
journey, but Garrard, who had now rejoined us, had made arrange- 
ments with the skipper of one of the excursion steamers to tow us 
and our new friends to the town; so we made quite a triumphal 
re-entry into Sneek, with a full band playing popular airs in front of 
us, and alongside of us the champion tchalk of Friesland, herself 
decked out with a perfect rainbow of flags, and her crew in an 
advanced state of spiritual—with a suspicion of spirituous—exalta- 
tion. Wecast off from the steamer at the entrance to Sneek, and 
took up our position by the side of the canal to watch the return of 
the rest of the revellers, which was just the hustle after Henley or 
the Cambridge May Races on a Gargantuan scale, with tchalks in 
place of scratch eights, and schuyts and boyars and full-blown 
steamers in that of launches and the minor rowing craft of the 
English gatherings. There must have been hundreds of closely- 
packed vessels there, crushing and jostling and bumping and 
ramming and colliding as far as could be seen on both sides of us; 
but everyone was in the best of tempers and nobody was in a hurry, 
as should be the case on all such occasions, and as a consequence 
nobody was hurt; and, in process of time—that is, in a couple of 
hours or so—all had got through, and as far as the canal was con- 
cerned things had considerably quieted down. Festivities, however, 
were again kept up till a late hour in the town, and after dinner we 
made a second visit to the fair; but whether it was that we were 
rather blasés ourselves, or that Henshaw’s return to his more normal 
self on finding that the orphans had not been allowed another even- 
ing out reacted on us, the venture this time fell somewhat flat, and 
we were not sorry to return early and take a more sedate view of the 
rejoicings from our decks. 


Next day we left cards at the Committee headquarters, as the 
O 2 
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least we could do in return for their intended hospitality, bade 
farewell to our naval friends, who had to return to Stavoren on 
their way home, and sailed from Sneek at about mid-day. We 
were bound on a southerly course this time, going out of the 
Sneeker Meer by what tradition—and, when one comes to reflect 
on the changes in the face of the country which must have resulted 
from the formation of the Zuyder Zee, there seems no particular 
reason to doubt it—points to as the remains of the original course 
of the Rhine, to the Tjeuke Meer, the largest in superficial area of 
all the Friesland inland waters. We brought up for the night on 
the further side of it, and after visiting an adjacent farm, the in- 
habitants of which, being of a different tribe from Garrard, sold us 
eggs and milk at exorbitant prices, besides their dog biting Haygood 
in the leg, we had dinner, and retired to rest earlier than usual, to 
make up for the rather disturbed night we had passed at Sneek. 
Our hopes in that respect, however, were to a large extent frustrated 
by the arrival on the scene of a thunderstorm—our one and only 
experience of bad weather during the whole of our trip—which not 
only terrified Peggy and Nellie by its very magnificence, but, coming 
down as it did in buckets on the heat-distended seams of our deck, 
speedily rendered it a matter of serious question whether it would 
be drier to remain inside the cabin or out. Finally we decided on 
covering over the ladies’ cabin with the topsail, and Henshaw’s 
part of the fore-cabin with a spare foresail—Henshaw at this junc- 
ture confessing to a tendency to chronic rheumatism, acquired in the 
swamps of Bengal; which possibly may have accounted for some of 
his peculiarities of temperament—while Haygood and I put on our 
bathing suits, and sat on deck with Garrard and Shirts admiring the 
display. 

As a result we all overslept ourselves in the morning, and only 
reached Lemmer, where we had meant to be at nine, a little before 
lunch time. Lemmer, however, though now the chief port of 
Friesland on the Zuyder Zee, is not a particularly attractive place, 
mainly consisting of one street of single-storied and not over clean- 
looking cottages nestling directly under the sea dyke, with a wide 
canal full of sea-going tchalks and strange smells occupying the 
middle of it. The inhabitants, too, have suffered in comparison 
with their countrymen of the inland from their closer contact with 
the outer world, and, though not exactly uncivil, were inclined to be 
troublesome, stepping from the quay on board our yachts to inspect 
them and us without the slightest regard for our privacy. So that 
when we had paid a visit to the big pottery, where they make a 
kind of rough delft ware, and the population evidently gets itself 
plastered all over with the coating of yellow clay which is its principal 
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characteristic in the way of costume, and had made sundry purchases 
from two old gentlemen who had filled up a tchalk with all manner 
of curiosities and old furniture—a regular floating Wardour Street 
shop—and were cruising about selling them, we were not sorry to 
resume our voyage—which, a dead calm having set in, resolved 
itself into a steady tow—on to Sloten. 

Sloten is a charming little old-world town, still retaining its 
ramparts and water-gate in probably exactly the same state as when 
the Spaniards were ravaging the country in quest of heretics. The 
water-gate, which was on the same scale as that at Sneek, most 
effectually prevented us from entering, so we lay just outside the 
walls. As a harbourage, it ran even our beloved Grouw danger- 
ously near for prettiness. As the sun went down, the walls and 
gate, with behind them the sleepy street of old-fashioned houses, 
and the motionless elm trees overhanging the canal as it passed 
through the town, showed up as sharply against the clear air as if 
they had been cut out of cardboard. Not a soul seemed to be about, 
not a sound was to be heard except that of our own slightly awe- 
restrained voices. It was exactly like a scene set for some drama of 
the middle ages, and one almost expected to see the hero and 
heroine enter from opposite sides and begin. 

Nor was there much more life to be seen when we landed and 
went into the town, such few inhabitants as happened to be in the 
streets—perhaps prompted by some hereditary distrust of foreign 
strangers—seeming to make a point of at once diving into the 
nearest open door out of our way. Not that we were met with 
any outward signs of hostility; on the contrary, when we did 
happen to run down any of the fugitives in a shop, and made it 
clear that we had only come to trade, we found them exceedingly 
civil; and in the post-office the lady in charge was so anxious to 
eblige that when, doubtful whether our outlandish pronunciation of 
our names was conveying any intelligible meaning to her, we handed 
her our cards, she immediately produced all the letters she had in 
her pigeon-holes and invited us to choose for ourselves. But our 
general feeling was that of unwelcome outcasts; and when, having 
wandered down the ramparts to the little park at the corner of the 
town, we came upon a gentleman and his wife from Rotterdam 
who also were tourists and strangers in those parts—the last sort . 
of thing that we could have expected to come upon in a place like 
Sloten—we were so overjoyed at finding someone who did not run 
away from us, that we took them to our hearts and back to tea on 
the yachts at once. From the gentleman we learnt that Sloten is 
principally famous for having been the birthplace of Cahorne, the 
inventor of the mortar, and after tea he took us to see a monument 
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to that benefactor of the human race; but he couldn’t tell us any- 
thing more of the history of the town, nor have I been able 
to find mention of it in any of the books which I have had access 
to, though I daresay it has had a very plucky history of its own. 

Our first quest for our letters having been unsuccessful, we 
stopped at Sloten till the afternoon of the following day for the 
next post to arrive, beguiling the time with a walk into the country, 
which is more wooded about here than usual, and less watery, 
Sloten lying at the edge of a comparatively large slab of land here 
without anything more formidable than dykes intersecting it, and 
even those at rather further intervals than in most parts. We picked 
up our post on the way back through the town, and got under way 
immediately we were on board again, for Woudsend ; where, Garrard 
now announced with the proud air of one who had been keeping a 
surprise for his charges up his sleeve all this time, we were to be 
present next day at a Frisian wedding, his own wife’s sister’s. 

The calm still continuing, we had a hard pull to Woudsend ; 
in the literal sense of the word, for we had to tow the yachts the 
whole of the way, from the bank while passing round Sloten and 
along the reach of canal beyond it, and from the dinghies when we 
arrived at the Sloten Meer, which latter was stiff enough work with 
Enterprise, so what young Lyall and Claudia’s deck hand thought 
and said about it, with that vessel’s five extra tons and bluffer bows, 
can be better imagined than described. Garrard insisted on it 
that Woudsend was only five miles from Sloten; Haygood and 
I are prepared to maintain that it was at least twenty. However, 
we got there at last, by dint of a little over three hours’ hard labour, 
and then—the first thing we heard as we made fast to the quay 
was that the wedding had been put off for a day. As a matter 
of fact it was the bride-elect herself who came down in company of 
Mrs. Garrard to meet us with the news. The bridegroom, it tran- 
spired, had written to say that he found it more convenient not to 
be married till the Monday, which the young lady didn’t seem 
to consider at all unreasonable, though I fancy most brides-elect— 
at any rate, non-Dutch ones—would have been rather annoyed at it. 

As the ladies, therefore, were determined on attending the 
wedding at all costs, we had to kick our heels at Woudsend all 
Sunday. It was not precisely the kind of place I should have chosen 
for the purpose under any other circumstances, the village itself 
being absolutely devoid of attractions, architectural or otherwise, and 
the surrounding country for miles around as bare as the back of one’s 
hand; the wood of which, according to the village’s name, it ought 
to have been the end—presumably the forest which once stretched 
over this part of Friesland, and of which the trees and thickets 
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in and about Sloten doubtless once formed part—having by the time 
we arrived there retreated quite out of sight. Still, the ladies’ 
wishes were law, so we made the best of it by entertaining Garrard’s 
friends on board Enterprise, an undertaking which, seeing that the 
entire population of Woudsend came under the qualifying category, 
kept us, once we had started on it, well occupied from eleven in the 
morning till past six at night, and Shirts continually on the run 
to the local store to fetch more beer. I am rather inclined to the 
opinion, indeed, that we received a good many of our visitors several 
times over, as I can hardly imagine a place of the size of Woudsend 
holding so many people, as distinct individuals, as flocked past 
our companion—where the refreshments were being served out— 
that hot Sunday; but beer was cheap, and everybody was very 
friendly and smiling and most well-behaved, so no harm was done. 
We had, of course, to leave most of the conversation to Garrard, 
but we found one old gentleman among the crowd who, having 
served in English ships, could talk to us, and he certainly did his 
best to make up for the deficiencies of his fellow-villagers in that 
respect, seating himself comfortably in the well, and regaling us 
with his adventures in any part of the world that anyone mischanced 
to mention, till we began to be nervous lest he had taken root. 

The Stavoren steamer arrived in the evening, and with her the 
tardy bridegroom, so we retired that night satisfied that we should 
not be kept waiting another day for the promised wedding. And at 
ten the next morning, having attired ourselves in the most pre- 
sentable selection we could make from our wardrobes, we formed 
ourselves into a procession and followed Garrard to the bride’s 
house. The house was not a large one, and there appeared to be 
already as many people in it as it could conveniently hold, but they 
somehow made way for us, and we presently found ourselves being 
ushered, evidently as the guests of the occasion, to chairs placed 
round three sides of a mahogany table in the middle of the sitting- 
room, at the end of which sat the bride and bridegroom; he very 
shy and uncomfortable in his new black coat, she in white some- 
thing or other and wearing a wreath of roses, quite composed, and 
preparing to help us from the tray of spirit-decanters and glasses that 
stood in readiness before her. We bowed gracefully to the happy 
couple, and, taking our seats, each received in turn our portion 
of raisins in a large wineglassful of schiedam, together with a 
teaspoon, after which we smiled in concerted fashion towards the 
head of the table, by way of filling up the time until we should 
obtain some hint as to what was the right thing to do next. After a 
somewhat awkward pause of a couple of minutes or so, during which 
dead silence reigned throughout the room, and we were beginning 
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to feel painfully conscious that we were the cynosure of everybody’s 
eyes, the bride said something to Garrard, which he translated to us 
as an expression of her fear that we did not like the collation 
provided, as none of us were partaking of it. MHorrified at this 
interpretation of our hesitancy, we at once set to work, under 
Garrard’s guidance, with our spoons, and, regardless of consequences, 
had speedily finished the raisins and most of the schiedam, after 
which we had the satisfaction .of seeing the cloud of disappointment 
on our hostess’s face give place to a more appropriate smile. 

This more serious business concluded, Garrard proceeded to 
deliver a lecture for our benefit on the marriage customs of his 
country, making use of the bride and bridegroom, the bridesmaids, 
the bride’s parents, and the others of the company who had any 
official part in the ceremony, for the purpose, with as much freedom 
as if we had been visitors to a waxworks show and they the wax- 
works. Seeing, however, that none of them—except our merchant- 
sailor friend of the day before, who was among the guests, and from 
time to time threw in emendations and amplifications of his own 
to Garrard’s discourse from somewhere in the background—under- 
stood English, this fortunately caused no offence; and even if it 
had, the other parties got quits with us in the end, for the English 
lecture was followed by another in Dutch, of which it was apparent 
that we were being made the subjects in our turn. Then there 
came another embarrassing pause; but this time Henshaw saved the 
situation by rising and proposing the health of the bride and bride- 
groom, coupled with that of the Queen of Holland, Garrard, 
Mrs. Garrard, the other guests, and the population of Friesland 
in general, in an eloquent and exhaustive speech, which was twice 
loudly applauded by the company, once when Henshaw himself had 
finished, and the second time when Garrard had interpreted his senti- 
ments into Dutch ; and when the bridegroom had returned thanks, 
and we had had more schiedam all round, we took our departure, 
rather headachy perhaps, but happy in the consciousness that we 
had made an excellent impression. 

We left Woudsend after lunch, all our friends of the morning, 
including the newly-married couple, coming down to the quay-side 
to give us what for Friesland was quite an enthusiastic send-off. We 
ran to Galamadammen that night, and on the next day, after a slight 
divergence from the straight path in the dinghy, and through a net- 
work of canals that were practically ditches, to visit the remains of 
the primeval Frisian forest before mentioned, we got back to Stavoren. 
The last week of our cruise was spent between the dead cities of the 
Zuyder Zee ; but those, their departed glories, and their inhabitants, 
are they not already abundantly dealt with in the guide books ? 
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THE eye-witnesses of that memorable race round the Isle of Wight 
in 1851, when the Yankee schooner America romped home before 
her rivals, little dreamed that they saw the disappearance of a trophy 
the attempts at recapturing which would be closely watched by the 
eyes of the civilised world for many a year. Of trifling intrinsic 
value, the America Cup has been defended and attacked by the most 
famous yachts and sportsmen on both sides of the Atlantic; the 
names of men otherwise unknown have become household words, 
and the event itself puts the city of New York en féte for days. It 
would be difficult to classify the race in its present form ; to such 
an extent has the old and simple contest developed. The bounds of 
sport have long been passed, and should the natural barrier of ‘‘ the 
herring-pond”’ not put a stop to man’s ingenuity, it bids fair to 
occupy the attention not only of the public but of the respective 
Governments themselves; indeed, the U.S. Navy already police the 
fight. 

Public interest may be said to have been aroused in its broader 
form when Sir James Bell and other Clyde yachtsmen in 1887 took 
over the specially designed and built T/ustle to try conclusions with 
the pick of the American bunch, which proved to be Volunteer. 
Both these boats were in their day considered great developments in 
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naval architecture, and till then and from then the history of the 
contest has been one of development, each succeeding race being 
fought by boats of an advanced type, the long sequence cul- 
minating in the latest Yankee band-box, Reliance. Through all the 
chopping and changing, however, one thing remains stationary, the 
Cup itself. 

To give honour where honour is due, we must admit the fact 
that the American boat has always won on her merits, and time 
after time experts have recognised in the new challenger many 
features of the old winner. So we see to-day a, maybe, improved 
Columbia waiting to do battle ; while the American, with his natural 
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aptitude for ‘‘turning around” and seeing his last model as 
perfect as he can make it, turns out a machine of an extreme 
type entirely different from the last, a departure from which our 
more cautious nature would shrink. One thing we have always 
succeeded in doing however—and, it is to be hoped, always will—we 
have handled our boats with equal and generally superior skill, as a 
tribute to which America has annexed some of our smartest skippers: 
John Barr, of the Thistle, remained in the States, and Charles Barr 
sailed Columbia to victory, and will probably do the same with 
Reliance. Another tribute paid us by our cousins was in ordering 
their latest sails from a British firm, admitting the superiority of 
the cut and set of their opponent’s canvas; though, strange to say, 
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one of the greatest points of strength in the America over fifty years 
ago was her sails. 

Much discussion and correspondence have been carried on in 
connection with all Cup matches, but none equalled in gravity or 
general interest that connected with the Valkyrie ITI. fiasco in 1895. 
Lord Dunraven informed the New York Yacht Club that he believed 
Defender to be sailing on a false water-line length, and, having also 
protested against the overcrowding of passenger steamers, only 
crossed the line in the last race, giving Defender a walk-over. The 
facts of the case becoming public when Lord Dunraven returned to 
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England, created so much comment that further action became 
necessary, and an inquiry was held at the New York Yacht Club 
with Lord Dunraven and his counsel present. Without many words 
the rights and wrongs of this wrangle cannot be gone into, but the 
verdict went against the owner of Valkyrie III., and he resigned 
his honorary membership of the New York Club. That the 
matter was not satisfactory is proved by the fact that the sailing 
community in this country tacitly decided to let the America Cup 
severely alone, and has since looked askance at the great struggle. 
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In spite of this however, having obtained the support of the 
Royal Ulster Yacht Club, Sir Thomas Lipton opened up negotia- 
tions and was accepted as a challenger in 1899. Twice defeated, his 
third boat is now in the field, and it is not going too far to say that 
he has probably invested, directly and indirectly, nearer a half than 
a quarter of a million in his attempts to win what was once known 
as the Hundred Guinea Cup. 

But the yachtsman realises that Cup racing has gone beyond 
the limits of his domain and become the game of millionaires and 
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syndicates. A dozen years ago the sportsman who owned a fast 
cruiser of the necessary size, that had cost him some six thousand 
pounds, could throw down the gauntlet ; but to-day he must be pre- 
pared to draw a cheque for some sixty or seventy thousand pounds, 
without the luxury of an accompanying steam-yacht, and after all is 
finished he has a worthless empty shell. As the money would buy 
a palatial steam-yacht of 850 to 1,000 tons, it can easily be imagined 
that there are few who would care to pay the sum even for the 
prominence and notoriety of the modern Cup challenger. 

But, apart from these considerations, there are points of great 
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interest in the Cup races. Money may have become a great factor, 
but it never can predominate; at least, so long as our rivals are 
prepared to put down pound for pound. Without a good design, a 
racing boat of any description is valueless: she must be thought 
out, designed, and built by her creator, and no amount of gold can 
produce the necessary qualities for this work. So we have in a 
Cup challenger the product of our foremost yacht designer, and our 
cousins defend with theirs. In this respect America has been 
provided with some of the cleverest men, and since the victory of his 
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Vigilant, Mr. Herreshoff, the cleverest of yacht designers, has designed 
and built for the defence. Undoubtedly a genius in his particular 
line, this man has been responsible for some of the most remarkable 
departures in designing and building, most of which were not long in 
being adopted by his less gifted confréres. Even to-day, when every- 
thing has been reduced to an exact science, yacht designing remains 
a matter of experience and skill, which at once reduces to a very 
small number the possible designers. It is only by closely watching 
the behaviour and tracing the defects of a racing yacht that im- 
provements can be effected, and sailing men know how elusive 
those defects are—an inch or two in the rake of a mast or the 
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slightest alteration in trim sometimes making the difference between 
first flag and no flag at all. Tinkering can be effected in a class 
boat, but when it comes to a ninety-foot racer constructed of metal 
it is found impossible; therefore a man without experience in the 
larger classes stands little chance of designing a Cup challenger or 
defender. 

On his side Mr. Herreshoff stands on a pedestal, and on this 
Messrs. Watson and Fyfe have been responsible for our challengers 
for the last sixteen years. On the strength of the great success of 
his large cutter Ailsa, and the repeated defeats of Mr. Watson’s pro- 
ductions, Mr. Fyfe was entrusted with the design of Shamrock I., 
and for a first attempt she was a fine boat indeed, and is little behind 
her third sister. Mr. Watson was, however, chosen in preference to 
Fyfe for the second Shamrock ; and while she was a fine vessel, and 
made a good fight, it is questionable if she was as fast as the first of 
the series in her later form—which boat, however, was debarred 
from sailing in that year under a clause in the deed whereby a boat 
may not race the year after her defeat. This year Mr. Fyfe has again 
been the brain of the contest, and his production, Shamrock III., is 
perhaps as fast and handsome a ship as the racing conditions will 
permit us to build. Graceful and beautiful to look at, she is in every 
feature a racer, and her rough Atlantic passage proves her seaworthy. 
She will point closer to the wind than any predecessor; stay like a 
top; and will be manned by the smartest of crews, picked from the 
Colne, Clyde, and Solent. As to the captain, on whose skill and 
nerve on the day of trial everything will depend, Wringe is prob- 
ably the best man who could be chosen, as, besides his great 
experience here, he has raced successfully for American owners on 
the waters where the Cup races are held, while Bevis, his under- 
study, has for many years been most successful in handling big 
craft, and his sailing of the trial horse proves him no second to the 
skipper of the challenger. The old adage of too many cooks 
spoiling the broth, the management have realised to be a saying of 
wisdom, and they will entrust the sailing of Shamrock IIT. to her cap- 
tain without the usual advisory board of amateurs and professionals 
hitherto seen on our boats: many heads may be better than one in 
some instances, but at a time when a thought has to bean action 
or a command itisa one-man job. As to the personnel, therefore, we 
need have no fear; either Wringe or Bevis, conditions being equal, 
would give Barr a hard fight for the country of his adoption, and 
they have under them men used to the handling of boats from their 
childhood. But under all these favourable auspices we have sailed 
before, and they could avail us nothing if our adversary were the 
faster boat. 
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The closeness of many of the later matches, and the wretched 
luck which has followed us, have made the American designer bethink 
himself of getting behind the clauses of the deed. Several of these 
clauses have been modified to meet the exigencies of time and the 
various challengers, but the one which stipulates for our building here 
and crossing the Atlantic to compete will probably never be altered, 
and gives the American a golden opportunity which he has seized. 
To compete with Shamrock II., Constitution and Independence were 
built, the former by Herreshoff, and the latter by Lawley of Boston, 
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from designs by Crowninshield, a new designer in the large class. 
Neither could outfoot Columbia, the previous winner, and she was 
again chosen with successful result. Although fruitless in its results, 
the building of these two boats indicated how the wind blew; both 
were of an extreme skowtype. Columbia is as smart and long-legged 
a vessel of her model as could be put together, and it is doubtful if 
even Shamrock III. could get through her lee; but no chances can 
be taken, as the New York Yacht Club know how hard it would be 
to re-take what they have so long held. Undoubtedly, among 
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smaller craft, the skow, when not penalised, was unapproached, and 
the naval architect saw in it his guide for future defenders. That 
Constitution and Independence were not more successful may be largely 
attributable to the fact that the skow is most difficult to build, and 
previous experience was only to be had from much smaller boats. 
Beamy, with long drawn out and flat floor, a boat of Reliance’s 
description is a most difficult one to construct; but Herreshoff’s 
originality of construction is only equalled by his originality of design, 
and having, it is presumed, good grounds for considering Constitu- 
tion’s design to be in the right direction, he proceeds to improve upon 
her in construction and form. But, constructed with the greatest 
possible ingenuity, you can’t sail Reliance through an ocean gale, and 
she is good for nothing but fair-weather sailing. Here, by the 
terms of the deed of gift, the Yankee has us; for, should Reliance 
prove the winner, we cannot, without alteration of the sailing con- 
ditions, compete again. In our home waters, by legislation, we have 
driven every skow out of sight, and should some form of our girth 
tax be adopted by the New York Club, a more healthy type would 
come to the fore. 

The history of the Cup will probably be old reading to most 
yachtsmen, but a short réswmé may not be out of place here, to- 
gether with a more detailed account of the present-day matches and 
conditions. 

In 1851, the year of the Great Exhibition, a few members of 
the New York Yacht Club commissioned Steers, a shipwright, 
of English parents, and a pilot boat-builder of great success, to 
build a schooner which they proposed to race. Steers proved 
himself as bold as he was _ skilful, and produced, in America, a 
schooner which was a right-angle turning in the history of yacht 
designing; with long, fine underbody, good beam, and well-cut 
canvas, she was without an equal on either side of the Atlantic. 

Commodore Stevens, one of the America syndicate, came to 
Cowes and offered to race his boat against anything on our side for 
ten thousand pounds, but there were no takers. The conservative 
habitués of the Squadron lawn, accustomed to their after-dinner 
wager of fifty pounds, shied at the plunge, and, knowing the 
newcomer too fast for any of them, the America remained untested, 
excepting for one or two insignificant private matches, till she won, 
in a fleet of fifteen, one of the Squadron cups. This cup was taken 
back to America and ultimately presented to the New York Yacht 
Club for an international trophy, and, christened after the original 
winner, became the now famous America Cup. 

The original deed of gift presented with the Cup was soon found 
to be inadequate, and to meet the altered conditions it was altered 
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by the donors in 1885, and again after the Volunteer-Thistle races 
the Cup was once more handed back and re-presented with the 


deed in legal form as follows :— 


TEE DR EDPOl Gleb OF 16387: 


This deed of gift, made the twenty- 
fourth day of October 1887, between 
George L. Schuyler, as sole surviving 
owner of the Cup won by the yacht 
America at Cowes, England, on the 
twenty-second day of August 1851, of 
the first part, and the New York Yacht 
Club, of the second part, witnesseth : 

That the said party of the first part, 
for and in consideration of the premises 
and of the performance of the conditions 
and agreements hereinafter set forth by 
the party of the second part, has granted, 
bargained, sold, assigned, transferred, and 
set over, and by these presents does grant, 
bargain, sell, assign, transfer, and set 
over unto said party of the ‘second part, 
its successors and assigns, the Cup won 
by the schooner-yacht America at Cowes, 
England, upon the twenty-second day of 
August 1851, to have and to hold the 
same to the said party of the second part, 
its successors and assigns, in trust never- 
theless, for the following uses and _ pur- 
poses : 

This Cup is donated upon the condi- 
tion that it shall be preserved as a per- 
petual challenge Cup for friendly compe- 
tition between foreign countries. Any 
organized yacht club of a foreign country 
incorporated, patented, or licensed by the 
Legislature, Admiralty, or other executive 
department, having for its annual regatta 
an ocean water-course on the sea, or on 
an arm of the sea, or one which combines 
both, shall always be entitled to the right 
of sailing a match for this Cup with a 
yacht or vessel propelled by sails only 
and constructed in the country to which 
the challenging club belongs, against any 
one yacht or vessel constructed in the 
country of the club holding the Cup. 

The competing yachts or vessels, if of 
one mast, shall be not less than sixty-five 
feet, nor more than ninety feet on the 
low water-line; if of more than one mast, 
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they shall be not less than eighty feet nor 
more than one hundred and fifteen feet 
on the load water-line. 

The challenging club shall give ten 
months’ notice in writing, naming the 
days for the proposed races, but no race 
shall be sailed on the days intervening 
between the first day of November and 
the first day of May. 

Accompanying the ten months’ notice 
of challenge there must be sent the name 
of the owner and a certificate of the name, 
rig, and following dimensions of the chal- 
lenging vessel, namely: Length on load 
water-line, beam at load water-line, and 
extreme beam, and draft of water, 
which dimensions shall not be exceeded; 
and a Custom House registry of the ves- 
sel must be sent as soon as possible. 

Vessels selected to compete for this 
Cup must proceed under sail on their own 
bottoms to the port where the contest is 
to take place. 

Centre-board or sliding-keel vessels 
shall always be allowed to compete in any 
race for this Cup, and no restriction or 
limitation whatever shall be placed upon 
the use of such centre-board or sliding 
keel, nor shall the centre-board nor slid- 
ing-keel be considered a part of the vessel 
for any purposes of measurement. 

The club challenging for the Cup and 
the club holding the same may, by mutual 
consent, make any arrangement satis- 
factory to both as to the dates, courses, 
number of trials, rules and sailing regu- 
lations, and any and all other conditions 
of the match, in which case also the ten 
months’ notice may be waived. 

In case the parties cannot mutually 
agree upon the terms of a match, then 
three races shall be sailed, and the winner 
of two of such races shall be entitled to 
the Cup. All such races shall be on ocean 
courses, free from headlands, as follows : 

The first race, twenty nautical miles 

P 
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to windward and return ; the second race, 
an equilateral triangular race of thirty- 
nine nautical miles, the first side of which 
shall be a beat to windward; the third race, 
if necessary, twenty nautical miles to wind- 
ward and return ; and one week day shall 
intervene between the conclusion of one 
race and the starting of the next race. 

These ocean courses shall be prac- 
ticable in all parts for vessels of twenty- 
two feet draught of water, and shall be 
selected by the club holding the cup ; and 
these races shall be sailed subject to its 
rules and sailing regulations, so far as the 
same do not conflict with the provisions 
of this deed of gift, but without any time 
allowance whatever. 

The challenged club shall not be re- 
quired to name its representative vessel 
until at a time agreed upon for the start ; 
but the vessel when named must compete 
in all the races, and each of such races 
must be completed within seven hours. 

Should the club holding the Cup be, 
for any cause, dissolved, the Cup shall be 
transferred to some club of the same na- 
tionality eligible to challenge under this 
deed of gift, in trust and subject to its 
provisions. 

In the event of the failure of such 
transfer within three months after such 
dissolution, the said Cup shall revert to 
the preceding club holding the same, and 
under the terms of this deed of gift. 

It is distinctly understood that the Cup 
is to be the property of the club, subject to 
the provisions of this deed, and not the 
property of the owner or owners of any 
vessel winning a match. 

No vessel which has been defeated in 
a match for this Cup can be again selected 
by any club as its representative until 
after a contest for it by some other vessel 
has intervened, or until after the expira- 
tion of two years from the time of such 
defeat. 

And when a challenge from a club 
fulfilling all the conditions required by 
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this instrument has been received, no 
other challenge can be considered until 
the pending event has been decided. 

And the said party of the second part 
hereby accepts the said Cup, subject to 
the said trust, terms, and conditions, and 
hereby covenants and agrees, to and with 
the said party of the first part, that it will 
faithfully and fully see that the foregoing 
conditions are fully observed and com- 
plied with by any contestant for the said 
Cup during the holding thereof by it, and 
that it will assign, transfer, and deliver 
the said Cup to the foreign yacht club 
whose representative yacht shall have 
won the same in accordance with the 
foregoing terms and conditions, provided 
the said foreign club shall, by instrument 
in writing, lawfully executed, enter with 
said party of the second part into the 
like covenants as are herein entered into 
by it, such instrument to contain a like 
provision for the successive assignees to 
enter into the same covenants with their 
respective assignors, and to be executed 
in duplicate, one to be retained by each 
club, and a copy thereof to be forwarded 
to the said party of the second part. 


In witness whereof the said party of 
the first part has hereunto set his 
hand and seal, and the said party 
of the second part has caused its 
corporate seal to be affixed to 
these presents, and the same to be 
signed by its commodore and at- 
tested by its secretary, the day and 
year first above written. 


GEORGE L. SCHUYLER. 


THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, 
by ELBRIDGE T. GERRY, 
Commodore. 
JOHN H. BIRD, 
Secretary. 
Seal of the New 
York Yacht Club. 


In the presence of H. D. HAMILTON. 


As Mr. Schuyler, the latest surviving donor of the Cup, is now 
dead, the text will, it is presumed, remain as at present; but as there 
is still a margin for mutual agreement, many of the points have been 
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waived, notably the one for Lord Dunraven, whereby it was necessary 
ten months before racing to furnish full dimensions of the challenger 


—a serious handicap and giving the defence undue advantage. 


A 


match was not arranged till 1870, when Mr. Ashbury raced his 
Cambria against an American fleet in which he finished eighth. 
The following is a list of the races with their results :— 


AMERICA CUP RECORD. 








Date 


1851 
1870 


1871 


1876 


1881 


1885 


18&6 


1887 


1893 


1895 


1899 


IgOI 


Thistle. 


Yacht. 
America 
Magic - 
| Cambria 
Columbia 
Sappho 
Livonia 
Madeleine 
Countess of 
Mischtef 


Atalanta 





| Purttan 

| Genesta 

| Mayflower 
| Galatea - 
Volunteer 
| Thistle - 


| Vigilant 
Defender 
Columbia 


Shamrock 


| Columbia 





Dufferin, 


| Valkyrie II, 





| Valkyrie III, 


" 


Shamrock II, British - 


| American | 


' Canadian | 


| British - 


| American 


_ American 


| British - 


Nationality Rig. 
| | 


American 


” 
British -| 
American 


” 


British - 


Canadian 


American 


American 


British - 


American 
British - | 
American | 
British - | 
American 
British - 


American 





Owner. 


Designer. | Times and Details. 





Schooner | 


” 


| 
” } 


” | 
a 
Cutter | 
” 

| 


y | 


| Gen. Paine - - 


American Syndicate -| Steers. - - 
Mr. Franklin Osgood-| Byerly - - 
Mr. James Ashbury - | Ratsey - - 


Mr. Franklin Osgood - | Van Deusen 


Mr. Douglass” - -| Poillon - 
Mr. James Ashbury -| Ratsey - - 
Mr. Dickerson - -| Kirby - - 


Major Gifford - 
Mr. J. R.Busk - - 


Capt. Cuthbert 


| Cary Smith - 


Captain Cuthbert -|Owner -~ - 





Mr. Malcolm Forbes - | Burgess - . 
Sir R. Sutton - - Beavor Webb- 
a) Burgess - - 


Lieut. Henn, R.N.- - | Beavor Webb- 





| 


Gen. Paine - - - | Burgess - - 
Pei} s elt er a enmet Watsons 3 
| Mr. Oliver Iselin - | Herreshoff - 

Lord Dunraven - - Watson - - 

Mr. Oliver Iselin - Herreshoff. - 

Lord Dunraven - - | Watson - - 


Mr. Pierpont Morgan- | Herreshoff  - 


SirT, Lipton - - | Fyfe “ees 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan - | Herreshoff — - 
Sir T. Lipton - -| Watson -~ - 


: ne 


In fleet of 15 round 
Isle of Wight. 

In fleet of 15 at New 
York 

Finished eighth. 


Both yachts won ina 
céries of races. 


10m. 59S. and 27m, 
EAGSI 


28m. 20S. and 38m. 
54S. 


16m. 
38 s. 


12m. 2s, and 29m. 
Qs. 


19m. 23s. and 11m. 
48s. 


5m. 48s., Iom. 35S. 
and 4os. 


8m. 49S, 47S. and 
Valkyrie wit drew. 


‘10m. 8s. (Shamrock 
| disabled) & 6 m. 345s. 
| 


I) 720)S-,) 3.1 
and 41s. 


| Be 
| I 35 Se, 


Puritan and Genesta, like most of their predecessors, were of 
wood construction; but while the American winner of 1886, May- 
flower, was of wood, Galatea was of steel, as were Volunteer and 


Vigilant was of Tobin bronze and steel; and Valkyrie I1., 


Lord Dunraven’s first challenger, was composite, wood and steel, 
the materials in Valkyrie III., while the successful Defender was of 
steel, bronze, and aluminium, a combination used in Shamrock I. 
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against Columbia, in which the aluminium, having proved unsuitable, 
was eliminated. This combination of bronze and steel has, after 
much experimenting with metal combinations, been selected as the 
most suitable and the lightest compatible with the great strength 
necessary. Aluminium, on account of its light weight and strength, 
proved a great temptation, but till some alloy of it can be invented 
which will withstand the action of salt air and water it can never 
be used satisfactorily. 3 

The strides made in hull construction were equalled by those in 
equipment and sparring. Steel spars are now universal; steel- 





** SHAMROCK III”’ 


(Photograph by W. Robertson and Co., Gourock) 


laid wire takes the weight of the great pressure on the sails; the 
interior of the hull is an empty shell, and in every direction top 
hamper has been cut to the minimum. An idea of the extent to 
which. this paring has gone may be had from the fact that the 
breaking of a single rigging-screw shackle-eye connecting one of 
the shrouds dismasted Shamrock III. during her Channel trials, 
and caused a total disablement for three weeks; three days would 
have sufficed for Galatea or Puritan to have a similar accident 
rectified. | 
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By the deed of 1887 the course was transferred from New York 
Harbour to Sandy Hook, an ocean course where fair winds with 
little tide can be had, but where an ocean swell unknown on our 
side is usually to be met with. In devising this course it is just 
possible that the New York Yacht Club Committee had an eye to 
the Cup crossing over, and were chary of racing their challenger in 
the close waters of the Solent or Clyde, where Vigilant, the only Cup 
defender ever sent to this side in recent years, met with so many 
thrashings. It is only fair, however, to say that Vigilant was built 
to race under other rules than ours. 





THE LIPTON FLEET, 1903. THE TWO ‘*SHAMROCKS,” WITH THEIR TENDER TUG 


LOR VISE RimeeAN De TH RurSs Vine RDN es 


(Photograph by W. Robertson and Co., Gourock) 


The adopted system of match sailing is the best of five races, 
alternately fifteen miles to windward and return, and a triangular 
course of ten-mile legs with five and a half hours time limit. Given 
a fair field these conditions are as fair as possible, indeed our handi- 
cap has been worked off when we reach New York. This handicap 
may easily be calculated from the deed; we have to describe our 
boat ten months before the race; while the defenders can choose 
theirs at the last moment: we have to build here and _ sail 
across the Atlantic; while the American may build a racing machine 
useless in a seaway. 
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The New York Yacht Club rating rule is:—The square root of 
the sail area plus the water-line length, divided by 2, equals the 
racing length. 

Vs.a. + Wl. 


Ssratine: 
F Es 


This has led to the enormous sail-spreads we now see, with light 
displacement and lead keels of seventy to eighty tons on a draft of 
over twenty feet; and, as stated elsewhere, without some modifi- 
cation of this rule it is evident that racing must cease; while 
there may be no limit to the extent to which racing machines may 
go, there is certainly one to crossing the Atlantic in them. With 
the Thistle deep-bodied fast cruisers disappeared, and while many of 
her predecessors are still useful boats, and she herself, under the 
German Imperial flag, still does good work, the succeeding competi- 
tors in this famous struggle are so much chunk. 

The following are a few particulars of the contestants since the 
employment of metal in their construction :— 


Name, | Length Water Line. Beam. | Draft. | Sail Area, 











| over all. | | 

Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. / Sq. Feet. 
Volunteer - - =" 106'25 85'8 | 23°16 10 9,271 
Thistle - = =| 108°5 | £646 20°35 13'8 8,963 
Vigilant - - a 124 | £6'19 26°25 13°5 11,272 
Valkyrie II, - - | 117°25 | £6'8 22°33 16°3 | 10,042 
Defender - - - | 123 | 88°45 23°03 | 19'06 12,602 
Valkyrte III, - - 129 88°85 26°2 20 13,027 
Columbia - - Sf tee | 89°66 24 19°75 13,135 
Shamrock - - Al 128 87°69 25 20°25 13,492 
Shamrock IT, - | 137 89°25 24 











At the time of writing there is nothing official to go upon 
either for challenger or defender. 

A glance at the above figures will show the giant strides of 
recent years; draft has been more than doubled, and Reliance’s sail 
area will probably exceed that of Volunteer by nearly seventy-five 
per cent.; overhangs have crept out; while beam and water-line 
have been less elastic. Till our emancipation from the old rating 
rule in this country, our challengers bore traces of its effects on their 
wall sides and narrow beam; while Americans favoured broad shallow 
bodies and centre-boards ; but to-day no national characteristics 
appear, America has Jearned much from us in designing and 
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building, and has ever been quick to see the good points in an 
adversary ; and we, on our side, have much to be grateful for to the 
America Cup. 

As regards the impending struggle one can only be prophetic. 
Should Columbia again stand for the defence there will be a close 
fight, but should Reliance be the chosen one we must pray fora rough 
sea, and not, as formerly, for a smooth one and alight breeze. With 
just enough wind to get her long bilge under, and no jump for her 
to flop her great flat snout on, Reliance will surely do what she was 


designed for. 
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CrickET ACROSS THE SEAS. Being an Account of the Tour ot 
Lord Hawke’s Team in New Zealand and Australia. By 
P. F. Warner. With illustrations. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1903. 

Lord Hawke’s team nominally was not Lord Hawke’s team 
actually, as the famous Yorkshire captain was at the last moment 
prevented from going. He therefore appointed Mr. Warner to fill 
his place, and this is the account of the expedition. The men 
selected—-fairly representative, if not, of course, the best that could 
have been chosen, for not every cricketer is able to leave England 
for a period of months—included Messrs. C. J. Burnup, F. L. Fane, 
T. L. Taylor, E. M. Dowson, B. J. T. Bosanquet, Thompson, 
J. Stanning, P. R. Johnson, A. E. Leatham, R. D. Whatman, and 
Hargreave, and, generally speaking, they had an excellent and 
successful tour, though of course they sometimes played under 
adverse circumstances, as, for instance, in California, before the 
tour proper began, for here the wicket was on matting stretched 
over concrete, which, however, Mr. Warner pronounces “ quite 
good,” though the out-field was ‘‘dangerous to life and limb, 
for, excepting a small area of about fifty yards, there was not 
a blade of grass to be seen, and the ball came off the rough and 
dusty ground at disconcerting leaps and bounds.” The California 
XVIII. made 125, including 27 from H. B. Richardson, an old 
Surrey man, and the English XI. 155 for eight wickets. Matting 
wickets were met with elsewhere, and some of the opposing form 
was at times very odd, a batsman named Currie, one of a 
Westland XXI., bending down to such an extent that his head was 
almost on a level with the maker’s name on his bat as he stood 
ready to receive the ball. Nevertheless he made top score for his 
side, 31. At Otago Mr. Warner hit up the highest figures of his 
life, 211 out of a total of 473, but he was badly missed when he had 
made only 6. In New Zealand the game is only just beginning to 
flourish, but in Australia Mr. Warner considers it in an even more 
satisfactory way than ever before; for though Hugh Trumble has 
given it up, and there is no really great bowler except Noble, 
‘probably the best all-round cricketer in the world to-day,” there 
are Trumper, Duff, Clement Hill, Armstrong, Hopkins, Hickson, 
and Graham, and the brilliant South Australians, Claxton, Gehrs, 
and Jennings. 
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LIFE IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE. By Charles Protheroe. John 
Lane, the Bodley Head. London and New York. 1903. 


For many generations past to be a sailor has been the great 
desire of a huge proportion of English boys. Mr. Charles Protheroe 
was one of them. The only occupation that commended itself to 
his impatience was a life at sea, and ceaseless pestering at length 
induced his mother to consent. Here is the account of some years 
of his career. He had some bitter awakenings. There was much 
less romance and a vast deal more hardship than he had anticipated ; 
but there were rough delights also, and for several years he stuck 
manfully to the profession of his choice—long enough to find material 
for a book that is made interesting by the obvious reality of the 
narrative, and to enable him to speak with authority on the urgent 
question of the decrease in the number of British merchant seamen 
afloat to-day. Some effort is required to gain their services, he 
declares, and also to render the conditions of service attractive 
enough to retain them under the flag. The tyranny of many officers 
is one of the troubles which beset the sailor. The author asserts 
that there are some who will slack away gear with their own hands 
just for the pleasure of seeing the men haul it tight again; and he 
tells a story of sleeping one night in a boat on the for’ard skids, 
and watching the mate beating the newly-painted white sides of the 
ship with a strand of tarry rope yarn. There was an angry scene 
next morning, and the captain, never suspecting the real culprit, - 
tried to find out who had done the mischief—for of . course 
Mr. Protheroe held his tongue, or life would not have been worth 
living for the rest. of the voyage. Bad food is another evil. The 
porpoise does not look an appetising creature, but Mr. Protheroe states 
that the flesh is a welcome change after the more scanty sea fare. 
The author writes well, and his book is interesting as well as valuable. 


THE Sports Liprary. Riding, Driving, and Kindred Sports. By 
ieee Dale, MeAS “London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1903. 


The object of the publisher is to provide ‘‘a cheap kind of 
Badminton Library,” and this is the first volume. Considering the 
price, one shilling, it is certainly a very good little book. That it 
should be somewhat superficial is the more inevitable because of 
the comprehensive nature of Mr. Dale’s scheme. Besides ‘‘ Riding,” 
with a special chapter devoted to ‘‘ Ladies on Horseback” and 
another to “‘ Riding to Hounds,” he includes “ Polo’”’—on which 
it is almost needless to say that the author is a leading authority— 


ee geeeelandem,. = «hour. in bland,” °* Hoge Hunting ”’ 
otherwise ‘‘ Pig-Sticking,” “‘ Jackal Hunting,” one of the longest 
chapters in the book, and ‘“Racing.’’ As regards the latter, 
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Mr. Dale is constrained to admit that owners of large racing stables 
are not likely to go to this treatise for instruction, and it is of “‘ leather 
plating or polo-pony racing”’ that he treats. The novice is recom- 
mended to “‘ ride exercise gallops ina training stable,” but the author 
judiciously refers to ‘‘time and opportunity,” for, as he is aware, to 
find the trainer who is willing to provide mounts for an enthusiastic 
novice is an extremely difficult matter. 


LAWN TENNIS AT HoME AND ABROAD. Edited by A. Wallis Myers. 
London: George Newnes (Limited). 1903. 


Mr. Myers has been fortunate in securing contributions from 
such famous players as Messrs. H. S. Mahony, H: S. sctivener 
G. W. Hillyard, Mrs. Sterry, and others, and the book is copiously 
illustrated, though it is always difficult to obtain good photographs 
of the game in actual progress. The plan of the volume is 
carried out with singular thoroughness, indeed it is hard to find any 
subject in connection with the game that is not touched upon; and 
portraits, for the most part excellent, of practically every prominent 
player are included, It is rather odd, by the way, that brothers 
should so frequently have distinguished themselves at lawn tennis— 
William and Ernest Renshaw, R. F.and H.L. Doherty, the Badde- 
leys, the Allens (twins like the Renshaws), and the Clarks (Ameri- 
cans) being cases in point. Mr. Mahony boldly asserts that ‘‘ there 
is no game in which there is so much variety of style, strokes, and 
tactics,” a claim which cricketers and exponents of certain other 
pastimes will not perhaps very readily admit ; but lawn tennis needs 
no defence, however experts at tennis proper may be inclined to 
depreciate it, and if anyone holds to the idea which has been occa- 
sionally promulgated that the game is in a declining condition, a 
perusal of this volume will tend to contradict that view. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW RELATING TO PLEASURE YACHTS. By 
Charles Fahr Jemmett and R. A. B. Preston. London; 
Sweet & Maxwell. 1903. 


This is really a second edition of a work published twenty years 
ago called ‘“ Yachting under Statute,” and that it is authoritative 
will be understood when it is said that the proofs have been passed 
by Mr. Justice Bruce. It is a volume which no owner of a yacht 
should be without, for one never knows when the information it 
contains may not be necessary; and the information. is not only 
clearly given but is so arranged under the various headings that it is 
easily found. Questions are constantly arising at home and abroad 
that perplex the yachting man, and here he will find succinct 
answers to them. 
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THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. acing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the August competition will be announced in 
the October issue. 
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The Prize in the June competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. Guy L. Garrett, Redcar; Mr. H. 
Green, Capetown ; Miss Bridges, Nagpur, Central Provinces, India ; 
Mr. H. Holden, Moseley, Birmingham; Mr. F. G. Callcott, Ted- 
minetom. Mr: Graystone Bird, Bath; Mr. J. W. B: Simeon, Eton 
College, Windsor; Mr. F. Richmond Brown, Warcop, Westmore- 
land; Mr. A. Howard, Cheltenham; and Mr. S. Abrahams, Bedford. 
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WHIT-MONDAY AT WALTON-ON-THAMES 


Photograph by Mr. Guy L. Garrett, Redcar 


CLIMBING TABLE 


MOUNTAIN. THE LAST PULL AT SADDLE-FACE CORNER 
Photograph by Mr. H. Green, Capetown 
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DUCK SHOOTING AT MUNSER, CENTRAL PROVINCES, INDIA 


Photograph by Miss Bridges, Nagpur, Central Provinces, India 





HOCKLEY HEATH STEEPLECHASES 


Photograph by Mr. H. Holden, Moseley, Birmingham 
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FINISH OF THE JUVENILE PLATE, EPSOM SUMMER RACES 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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LAST NIGHT OF THE ‘‘EIGHTS’ AT OXFORD 
Photograph by Mr. W. A. Miller, Osnev, Oxford 
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A REFUSAL. BEAUFORT HUNT STEEPLECHASES 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 
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START FOR OBSTACLE RACE AT ETON 
Photograph by Mr. J. W B. Simeon, Eton College, Windsor 
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THE ‘‘ TWELFTH’ AT GREENFIELD, YORKSHIRE 
Photograph by Mr. F. Richmond Brown, Warcop, Westmoreland 





TOM DARCH AND THE WEST KENT FOXHOUNDS 
Photograph by Mr. J. M. Farrington, Penshurst 
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A bIG DROP IN A SUSSEX LANE 
Photograph by Mr. A. Howard, Cheltenham 





THE MILE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE MIDLANDS. 
THE HOLDER DRAWING AWAY 


Photograph by Mr. S. Abrahams, Bedford 
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SHOOTING CAMP OF H.M.S. ‘‘ GLORY ” ON THE DUNGAN RIVER, PORT LAZAREF, KOREA 


Photograph by Mr. F. M. Broadbent, R.N., H.M.S. “Glory,” China Station 





THE START FOR A STEEPLECHASE, BERKHAMPSTED SCHOOL 
Photograph by Mr. R. H. H. Joliy, Berkhampsted School, Herts 
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Photograph by Dr. W. Brown, Pitlochrie, Perthshire 





THE WATER JUMP, SOUTH DOWN HUNT STEEPLECHASES, AT PLUMPTON 


Photograph by Mr. J]. G. G. Birkett, Haileybury College, Hertford 
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POLO AT HURLINGHAM 


Photograph bv Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W 





CADETS BATHING FROM H.M.S. {‘ BRITANNIA ”’ 


Photograph by Mr. E&. T. Warner, H.M.S. ‘Britannia,’ Dartmouth 
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NEWCASTLE EXCHANGE WALK FROM NEWCASTLE TO HALTWHISTLE (403 MILES) 


Photograph by Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Hexham, Northumberland 
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BOXING ON BOARD S.S. ‘‘GASCON, RETURNING WITH TROOPS FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


Photograph by Mr. R. A. De B. Rosa, the Worcestershive Regiment, Worcester 
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FOXHOUND PUPPIES 
Photograph by Miss Field, Bude, North Cornwall 





START OF A BOB-SLEIGH RACE AT GRINDELWALD, SWITZERLAND 
Photograph by Miss Luna Ezra, Pall Mall, S.W. 





COUNTING THE BAG 
Photograph by Lady Mary Hamilton, Easton Park, Wickham Market 
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Py OMe Over be OF SPORT 
iVe—HOLCKHAM 
BY ARTHUR ACLAND-HOOD 


THROUGHOUT the county of Norfolk and the east of England in 
general, Holkham has for the last hundred years been a household 
word, famous alike as the best all-round home of various kinds of 
game and wild fowl, and the place where the art of realizing that 
game in the best possible manner has been brought to perfection, 
especially by the present Lord Leicester. 

In the year 1734 Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester, determined 
to build himself a house and make a home on what was, at that date, 
a bleak and barren tract of country with hardly a tree, and salt 
marshes running close up to the spot on which he had determined 
to build his future home. He was a man of large ideas and pos- 
sessed of the necessary financial resources to carry out his vast 
scheme. To begin with he mapped out a park of some 3,300 acres, 
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and planted numerous clumps of ilex, oak, conifers, etc. about the 
park for ornamental and sporting purposes. He next proceeded to 
dam up a small stream, up which in those days the tide is reported 
to have come, thus forming a charming lake nearly a mile in length. 
The house was begun in 1734, and so solidly was it constructed that 
the finishing touches were not completed until 1764, a year or so 
after the originator’s death. The general plans of the house were 
given by Lord Burlington to Lord Leicester and were matured from 
the designs of Inigo Jones and Palladio, severe outside, but inside 
the rooms are finely proportioned and decorated with beautiful 
ceilings and mantel-pieces. It is built of bricks made on the estate, 
and report says that there are as many below ground as there are 
above. 

The following inscription is placed over the entrance door of 
the marble hall: ‘“‘ This seat on an open, barren estate was planned, 
planted, built, decorated and inhabited by Thomas Coke, Earl of 
Weicestels. 

Perhaps the most interesting room, from the sportsman and 
naturalist’s point of view, is that known as ‘“‘ the Audit Room,” for 
here there is a magnificent collection of stuffed birds, which, with 
one or two exceptions, have been killed on the estate; 160 species 
being shown. Amongst the rarest may be mentioned—eider duck, 
gadwell, gargany, Pomerine Skua, smew, curlew, sandpiper, 
little stint, grey phalarope, Fulmar petrel, spoonbill, sandgrouse, 
bearded tit, shore lark, honey-buzzard, white-tailed eagle, snowy 
owl, bustard, Manx shearwater, Sabine’s gull, little owl, waxwing, 
black guillemot, blue-throated warbler. It is a delightful sight from 
one’s window in the morning to see the thousands of duck and 
widgeon on the lake, other masses of widgeon and Canada geese 
literally covering some acres of the short grass as they feed round 
its shores, whilst mobs of teal dash to and fro up and down 
the lake. 

So much for the origin of Holkham and its contents. As our 
present purpose is to describe the various forms of sport to be 
enjoyed there, we will go straight to that matter. 

The reasons why Holkham is such a paradise for the sportsman 
who is fond of shooting are five-fold—viz., situation, soil, extent, 
good tenants, and last, but not least, good management combined 
with an excellent staff of keepers. 

Let us consider the above in detail. 

(1) The property is situated on the N.E. coast of Norfolk and 
runs right down to the sea; a very large extent of what was in old 
_days a barren waste of salt marsh has been reclaimed by the present 
owner and his father, and has now become a fine stretch of grass 
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pasture, the home, during each winter, of the pink-footed goose and 
golden plover. 

(2) The soil in the park and uplands is of the medium light 
variety, growing good barley, and very favourable for partridges, 
pheasants, and hares. 

(3) The extent is ample, some 14,000 acres round the house 
giving plenty of elbow room. 

(4) Good tenants and high farming go hand in hand; there are 
few estates in this country where the combination of good tenants, good 
farm buildings, high farming, and good sportsmen are more happily 
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blended than here, ifindeed there be one. The result is that, in spite ot 
Sir W. Harcourt’s Ground Game Act, hares still flourish in large 
numbers (over 200 were killed on one farm last season). The tenants 
are as keen and proud of the stock of partridges on their farms. as 
Lord Leicester is himself. They always come out and watch the 
partridge driving and take the warmest interest init; and it is certain 
that unless they themselves were good sportsmen, and imbued their 
labourers with the same spirit, it would be quite impossible to enjoy 
the excellent shooting at present afforded season after season. 

(5) Management: and here we come to perhaps the most im- 
portant element of all. The present Lord Leicester may be at once 
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described as a past master in the art of organizing and managing all 
kinds of shooting, and it is no exaggeration to say that the large 
majority of the successful partridge and covert shoots throughout 
the country are more or less modelled on the plans originated by 
him. Added to this he has in Joyce a most excellent head keeper ; 
the staff of underkeepers, moreover, thoroughly understand their 
work, and evidently get on most harmoniously with the tenants 
and labourers—a very essential point. 

As regards the variety of sport to be obtained at Holkham, 
the following is a fairly comprehensive list: (1) Covert shooting ; 
(2) partridge driving; (3) wildfowl, 7.e. ducks of every kind and 
golden plover; (4) wild geese; (5) trout fishing. 

Covert Shooting.—In the park there are three beats, all very 
similar, and all managed more or less on the same plan, which 
is, shortly, to drive the pheasants right away from their natural 
home to some outlying covert or clump, then to guard the home- 
ward flight of the birds by the guns formed in two or more lines, 
and do everything at that one stand to secure as many of the birds 
on the beat as possible, the coverts only being shot through once 
in a season. This all sounds very simple; but like many other 
apparently simple things it is not so easy as it seems. 

The procedure is as follows: To begin with I may say that the 
number of birds reared on each beat rarely exceeds 600, and is never 
more than 800, so that the greater proportion are genuine wild- 
bred birds. There are practically no rabbits, for good farming and 
multitudes of rabbits do not agree; there are many hares, but since 
the bad times for farmers, which came in simultaneously with the 
Ground Game Act, the holes which used to exist in the park wall, 
built by the present owner, have been closed in order to prevent 
the great numbers of former days from feeding on the depreciated 
crops of the tenants; and in spite of the large extent of cultivated 
ground within the park and constant change of blood, the hares 
have decreased both in numbers and size considerably of late years. 
It is said that a hare requires a clear run of five miles on end to 
keep up its size, strength, and breeding powers. 

Most shooting men have heard of Scarborough Clump, so I will 
take another beat on the opposite side of the park, which is in my 
opinion more difficult to manage, and where the birds come higher, 
i.e. Old Common Clump. The diagram, Fig. 1, will show the plan 
of operations. From A to B, a distance of about three-quarters of 
a mile, and from C to D about half a mile, is walked in by the 
beaters before the arrival of the guns. Stops are left in the line 
D. The beaters are lined out at B, and on the guns taking their 
places in line, Lord Leicester gives the word to advance; all move 
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slowly forward, shooting hares, woodcocks, partridges, and rabbits. 
There are generally a good lot of hares, some 200 to 400 being 
killed in the day. -Sometimes a number of woodcock are also “‘ in,” 
from twenty to thirty being frequently killed. An odd partridge and 
almost as occasional a chance at a rabbit keep one’s attention on 
the alert at this early stage of the proceedings. 

Pheasants are on no account shot at, for two reasons :—(r1) It is 
most important to keep a perfect line; (2) the hens that break back 
form a good unwounded stock for the following season, though it is 
wonderful how very few either cocks or hens do fly back before the 
final corner. 

The line is now and then halted by order of the C.-in-Chief, 
who is a commander-in-chief indeed, and either the word is given 


The Park 





' 23 etc = Guns guarding the final 


hence operation of pushing burds to clump. 
epee x X = Guns at final stand. 
K “Old Common = Stops outside 
“\@) Clump i mae 


to ‘“‘ Keep tapping,” when you hear some two dozen sticks rattling 
on the nearest tree stump, or “Silence” -is ordered, and. it is 
interesting to note directly this word is given what perfect discipline 
reigns throughout the beaters ; so perfect is the silence that you can 
hear a fir-cone drop on the dead leaves twenty yards away! The 
object of these manceuvres is to make all the pheasants run, walk, 
or fly forward towards the beat H, from which with infinite care and 
skill they are quietly pushed forward and almost allowed to find 
their way across a road and wire fence up-hill to an isolated clump 
some two hundred yards off, known as ‘f Old Common Clump.”’ 

But now and then the large body of pheasants, possibly led by 
some cunning old cock who has played the game before, shows signs 
of restlessness and a great desire to return home prematurely in the 
face of the guns and beaters. When this critical moment arrives 
the order is at once given out, ‘“‘ Halt! Make a noise,” and then, if 
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you were surprised at the effect of the previous order for “‘ Silence,’ 
you will be much more astonished at the awful din which now imme- 
diately arises right down the line. Shouts, groans, howls, beating 
of tins, in fact Pandemonium let loose. After a minute or so of this 
the pheasants have had enough of it and turn in the direction in which 
it is desired to push them. ‘‘Silence”’ is again ordered, then the 
order to advance is given, and after much manceuvring practically 
all the birds are driven into the beat H. The guns then stand fast, 
and are sometimes given orders to shoot cocks going back, and be 
sure to kill every hare. This is the most critical moment of the day, 
as on the next half-hour’s operations the whole object of the previous 
manceuvres and the success of the great final stand depend. Accord- 
ingly the guns stand in their allotted places, the beaters and keepers 
cautiously advance, alternately tapping, halting, making a noise, and | 
then keeping perfect silence. If you are lucky enough to be the outside 
gun at K, you will see the first pheasants steal out of the beat H, and 
after some hesitation they will walk or run towards Old Common 
Clump. When once the first few birds take the lead hundreds more 
come running out and fly across to the same place. You may, ina 
good season, see from 1,200 to 1,500 birds or more play the game of 
“follow their leader” in this way; perhaps a hundred all told may 
break back over the guns at this point, the cocks offering fine 
sporting shots, swinging back over the high trees, as such birds 
breaking back always do. 

The chief thing to remember about the above manceuvres is that 
the majority of all these pheasants are wild-bred birds, and that 
certainly not 5 per cent. of them have ever visited the Old Common 
Clump before. 

The pheasants having once crossed to the Clump, the great 
anxiety is over, and lunch is hastily eaten—not one of your hot soup 
with three hot courses followed by coffee and liqueurs in-a-tent 
entertainments. Each man produces his own lunch, which he has 
carefully made up at breakfast time—before, if he be wise, as it is very 
difficult to calculate what sort of an appetite you are likely to 
have at 2 p.m. if you make up your luncheon packet after a good 
break fast. 

Luncheon over, the C.-in-Chief places the guns in two, or some- 
times three, lines between the Clump and the main wood at H. The 
positions, of course, vary slightly according to the strength and 
direction of the wind. In front of the guns are a few “stops,” 
then comes the first line some forty to sixty yards from the 
Clump; next, the second line fifty to sixty yards behind the first, 
and, if there be a large party, still an odd gun or two in the third 
line guarding the most likely lines of flight. The pheasants, having 
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come from the main wood A to D, are certain when flushed to make 
the best of their way in that direction—“ it is their nature to.” 

One word as to the Clump itself, which is the temporary holding 
place of from 1,200 to 1,800 pheasants. It is about two and a 
half acres in extent, a long oval in shape, planted with high, well- 
grown, and judiciously thinned oaks, elms, etc., with a very thick 
undergrowth of St. John’s wort and laurels, the whole being an 
excellent harbour for the birds. 

The beaters form line at the far end and stand fast. The 
keeper of the beat and one trusted beater take off their coats and 





cautiously poke about amongst the bushes, gradually working down 
towards the lower end of the Clump, flushing three or four birds at 
a time, then standing still for a moment, as, of course, if the greatest 
care be not exercised, the whole lot might get up in one cloud, and, 
after passing the guns, escape for that day, and practically for the 
season. After reaching the end of the covert the two men run back to 
the top and work down as before. This is repeated until practically all 
the birds are flushed, when the rest of the beaters join in and come 
through slowly, rarely finding more than fifty or sixty birds. This 
stand lasts for about an hour anda half. There are nearly always 
three or four, or perhaps nine or ten pheasants in the air, and very 
few big flushes. 
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The first birds that rise at the far end of the Clump come very 
high, even to the front line of guns. If there be any wind to assist 
them they are extremely difficult. The second line, of course, do 
not get so much shooting, but all the birds that come to them are 
really good high ones; and somehow the high bird that one sees 
coming for a long time when standing out in the open, with the 
knowledge that the eyes of your host and a rather critical audience 
are watching you, is much more difficult to kill than a higher and 
faster bird swinging back over the trees in covert, when the branches 
seem to guide you and there are no spectators to take note of your 
misses; at least, this has been the writer’s experience. 

It often happens that if you are in the second line you see two 
or three birds flying in your direction; you mentally make up your 
mind that a certain one of these is almost sure to come through to 
you, but, alas! just as you are going to have a try at him, he falls, 
crumpled up by a quick second or third barrel from one of your 
friends in front; meanwhile, one of the other two which you have 
not considered so much is right on you; you snap at him (a fatal 
thing with high pheasants) and miss him clean, or, worse still, 
“tailor”? him badly, conscious that your performance has been 
noted and possibly smiled at by a numerous body of observers. 

The beaters having come through for the last time, dead birds 
are picked up, runners and wounded birds hunted for, and the day 
is over. The keepers kill any surplus cocks that are left on the beat, 
and they tell me that the first day practically accounts for eight out 
of ten of the cocks—always provided that everything has gone right, 
the powder has been straight, and wind moderate. 

The best week’s shooting of late years was in 1896, when the 
following was the result of the three days :— 


Pheasants. Hares. Rabbits. Woodcocks. Frtrdgs. 
Scarborough, Dec. 15th woe 1,052 4... 0204" 920 Sue ek On 
Old Common, Dec. 16th note 1p34.2.4 ved ek GOuen, ath ne LCS I 
Barn Plantain, Deci7tt)” <5. 1,290) 7... 259 ss. | 4Ount- ons eee 


It only remains to say that the above plan of driving his 
pheasants was originated by the present owner of Holkham many 
years ago, and he certainly is a master of the art of making his 
birds go where he wants them. There is an old story extant 
that he said he could drive his pheasants into the billiard-room if he 
wished to. This room is large and on the ground floor, and I have 
not the slightest doubt that he would induce a goodly number to 
enter it if he desired. On one occasion I know he varied the usual 
proceedings of driving the pheasants into Scarborough Clump—one 
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of his friends having said it was quite easy, as they all knew the 
way there—by driving them in the opposite direction over the park 
wall into a small osier bed, where none of them had certainly ever 
been before; and an excellent result was obtained. On another 
occasion, just when all the birds had been pushed into Scarborough 
Clump a thick fog came on, which made it impossible to shoot. 
The C.-in-Chief was not defeated; he put stops round the Clump 
all night, and had a successful shoot next morning. 

We next come to partridge-shooting, for which Holkham has 
been celebrated ever since the beginning of the nineteenth century. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF HOUSE 


In old days walking-up was practised and large bags were made; 
for instance, in 1868 3,300 partridges were killed. In conjunction 
with this “ half-mooning’’ was resorted to, a very sporting and 
successful way of circumventing partridges in this country of large 
fields, always provided that you have a careful team of guns, and 
the whole party, beaters, keepers, and guns, strictly obey orders. 

In 1875 driving was introduced on the best beats and has been 
customary since, though “ walking” and ‘‘half-mooning ”’ is still 
carried out on the outside beats in September and October, also on 
the proper “‘ driving beats’ for the purpose of killing off the hares. 
This latter plan enables Lord Leicester and his head keeper, Joyce, 
to judge of the number of birds on the beats, the lie of the various 
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fields and natural flight of the birds; partridges are rarely shot on 
these driving beats on these occasions, but on the outside beats 
from 2,000 to 4,000 birds are killed by the above methods. 

Lord Leicester generally arranges to drive his partridges either 
late in November or early in December; by that time of course all 
the mangel is pulled, most of the roots are either fed off or cut and 
covered, those still remaining in the ground have been shorn of 
their leaves by the early frosts, so that there is scarcely any cover 
available, a good rough fallow being far the best, and the birds being 
very strong on the wing. Each day’s beat covers a large tract of 
country, 7.e. from 2,000 to 3,000 acres. There are four of these 
principal beats—Branthill, Nelsons and Blomfields, Warham, Brant- 
hill and Crabb. The fields are very large. | 

The plan followed is to begin at the upwind end of the beat, 
and have one or sometimes two drives downwind in order to get 
all the birds from the upwind end into the centre of the beat. Two 
lots of drivers, each under a keeper who thoroughly knows the 
ground and is provided with a horn, the C-in-Chief accompanied 
by Joyce also armed with a horn and a pistol, sit with the guns; 
Joyce starts the different drives by a long blast or two on the 
horn and the discharge of his pistol (which frequently misses fire !). 
This is a much better plan than starting by whistle or with a 
quick double shot, as mistakes are apt to occur either from someone 
whistling frantically to his recently purchased no slip retriever who 
is just disappearing in the distance in hot pursuit of a hare, or from 
one of the party shooting at a “ pricked”’ bird or letting fly at a mob 
of golden plover as they dash past between the drives. By sitting 
with the guns the C.-in-Chief and his chief of the staff can see in 
which direction the body of the birds make after passing the line 
of guns, and can arrange for the beaters to get round them in 
time for the next drive but one. It is wonderful how smoothly and 
quickly everything works, and what a number of drives are got in 
during the day, in spite of the long distance which the beaters have 
to go to ‘‘fetch them back,” owing to the strong flight of the 
partridge at this time of year. It is very different from late September 
or October driving ! 

After the first two downwind drives the guns usually occupy a 
central position in the downwind end of the beat, as shown in the 
rough diagram. Asarule about sixteen drives are brought off in 
the short winter’s day, which means starting the first drive at Io a.m. 
sharp and finishing just before 4 p.m. Holkham time, 7.e. half an 
hour in advance of Greenwich time. Half an hour is allowed for 
lunch, each man producing his own supply, on the same principle 
that was described at the covert-shooting. — 
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In the first few drives the majority of the birds come in great 
packs; sometimes every partridge in the field comes over in one 
great rushing cloud, perhaps 600 or 700 birds all making for one or 
two guns, and it is much more difficult than anyone who has not 
been through the ordeal would think to keep your head and get 
even three out of them. The packs are seldom really broken up till 
the last two or three drives of the day, and sometimes not even then. 
If the wind be very strong, the upwind drive is often brought in 
blank, z.e. the guns do not head the drive, but sit under a flanking 
hedge and watch the operation; if they did head the drive the whole 
lot of birds would be liable to break back over the beaters’ heads 
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and fly at least two miles downwind, to be lost for the day. A 
‘‘blank drive” is very interesting to watch. You see the coveys and 
packs running and flying low back to their own ground in the teeth 
of a gale; the birds that have not been previously flushed seem to 
follow their leaders until all have been driven to the upwind end of 
the beat. 

The actual shooting at Holkham is rather difficult. First, 
owing to the lateness of the season the birds are very strong and 
much packed. Secondly, it is difficult to shoot one’s best when 
there are perhaps some twenty critical onlookers, including your 
host, sitting in the fence just in front of you. The fact of this 
long line of spectators all down the hedge adds many more danger- 
ous angles for you to carry in your head. 
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A short description of one drive may prove of interest to brother 
sportsmen. 

We have finished the first three drives on ‘‘ Warham” beat on 
a bright frosty day in late November ; the wind is moderate and is, 
at this particular drive, slightly across; our number is 5, as we 
originally drew No. 2 for the first drive of the day, and we know 
No. 5 is as arule a real good place for what is known as the ‘‘ North 
point’’ drive, a spit of arable land running right down to the sea; 
and on this spit of land the majority of the birds from the first three 
drives are congregated together with a good lot of fresh coveys and 
packs. 

We are standing in a long, grassy, marsh meadow, with a nice, 
fairly high hedge in front; beyond this a rough fallow rises gradu- 
ally some hundreds of yards to the horizon. Having found our peg 
(N.B.—AII positions are marked out by withies stuck in the exact 
place you are to stand, some fifty yards between each gun), woe 
betide the man who leaves his post to try and get a more favourable 
look at the birds as they come; the observant eye of the C.-in- 
Chief is certain to have noticed the temporary desertion, and you are 
asked to ‘‘ find your peg”’ pretty quickly. 

Having settled yourself at your stand, and carefully kicked away 
any lumps of earth that may prevent you from turning quickly, if you 
are not absolutely sure of your retriever you will put the slip on 
him and fasten that to the shooting stick, as the very best dog under 
the excitement of a big drive may forget himself, or anyhow be very 
keen to dash after any runner he may see you have; and though 
he may not actually do so, he may, by his excitement and possible 
whimpering, distract your attention just at the moment when a 
nicely strung-out covey is coming straight for you. The majority of 
intelligent retrievers note each shot their master fires, and they are 
just as anxious that he should not lose runners as the master is 
himself. 

The above preparations being made, your loader asked if he is 
ready, and you yourself having ascertained that your own gun is 
loaded (a very necessary precaution which is often neglected and 
causes rather strong language and crooked powder for some time 
afterwards), you examine the hedge in front, note where the on- 
lookers are sitting and at what angle it is safe to fire, spot the 
places in the hedge which you think the birds will be most likely to 
make for, tell your loader to watch the right front whilst you are 
principally responsible for the immediate front and left, and stand 
still, every nerve on the alert to try to do your best. 

Joyce has blown his horn and fired his pistol; in the far dis- 
tance the answering horn has been heard. After a few minutes the 
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first covey crosses over the left-hand guns. You have barely time to 
note that two birds fall as the result of their three barrels when a 
tired ‘‘ Frenchman” wobbles over the fence in front, just preparing 
to pitch and run back into the hedge; but he is so surprised at the 
company he finds himself in that he determines to fly on a little 
further, giving you a very easy shot directly he has passed the 
line. 

Just as you are changing guns there is a great whirring rush, 
and a pack of about 150 come right over your head. You shoot a 
bit too quick, missing the first bird clean, killing with the second 
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barrel, and, changing guns quickly, get a brace out of the last of the 
lot ; in doing so you notice that your friend on the right has also 
taken heavy toll out of this pack. 

The shooting now becomes general all down the line, but 
attention must be fixed to the front and your own particular length 
of hedge; by doing so you get a nice succession of birds just as they 
top the fence. 

A small lot hang down the far side of the hedge, difficult to 
see and rather far out. As you have saluted them with both 
barrels, with the result of severely tailoring one unfortunate bird 
who carries along the hedge with both legs down and is neatly put 
out of his misery by your friend on the left, a stentorian voice 
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shouts out ‘‘ Hare!” (the C.-in-Chief is death on hares), and 
although this particular one has passed your regular hare range, 
you let fly and get him along shot with the second barrel as he 
crosses obliquely behind, luckily with head and shoulders exposed, 
or you would not have killed him dead. 

The beaters have now approached within some three or four 
hundred yards of the line of guns. A stream of birds, some in 
packs, others singly or in coveys, keep dashing over the fence in 
front. It is still safe to shoot in front, and now is the time to keep 
your head, shoot and change quickly, taking them just as they top 
the hedge as much as possible: if you turn too often you will lose 
many chances at birds coming straight at you, get ‘‘out of time,”’ 
and find it difficult to pick the proper bird, very often finding your- 
self shooting at the same as your next-door neighbour has selected. 

As the beaters gradually approach, several birds, having heard 
the fusillade in front, are inclined to hang down the hedge, getting 
higher and higher and eventually swinging back over the beaters’ 
heads. These are real fun, and it is not by any means easy to realize 
a good average of clean kills out of them, as they are high, wide, 
and on the outside edge curling away from you, a combination 
which makes them exceedingly difficult. However, with confidence, 
combined with an ounce of No. 7 shot sent along by the aid of 
thirty-six grains of E.C. No. 3, or forty grains of Kynoch’s Smoke- 
less, you get some real corkers, which the beaters pick up as they 
come to the hedge. A few single birds who have waited till the 
last moment come flustering either over or out of the hedge, offering 
very easy shots, as they have not got the pace on compared to those 
you have been dealing with before ; and the drive is over. 

You think you have thirty-four birds down; two more towered 
the other side of the big dyke, so a friend who has been sitting in 
the hedge in front informs you. On letting the faithful retriever 
go, he gallops straight to a spot some eighty yards behind, gets the 
wind, and races up a runner which he has spotted and remembered 
all through the drive. Coming back at a gallop, and having proudly 
presented you with this runner, he dashes off again, jumps the big 
dyke, and goes straight for one of the towered birds which your 
friend has told you of. Meanwhile you and your loader pick up all 
the dead birds you can find near your stand; the total comes to 
thirty-two. After searching along the different gutters that run 
down to the big dyke, the retriever suddenly looks knowing, and 
after puzzling about on a stale scent makes a “‘half set” and 
plunges into the water, bringing No. 33, an old Frenchman who 
had run as far as he thought necessary, and had then taken refuge 
in the rushes on the water’s edge. There is still one bird missing; 
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this is found close to your peg, stone dead, lying in the open, 
so that everyone thought it somebody else’s business to pick 
it up. 

Comparisons are made with the neighbouring guns. ‘‘ Have 
you had a good drive?”’ ‘Oh, yes, twenty-six, and have picked 
them,” says your friend on the left who has not had so many 
chances as you have. Friend on the right, who is one of the 
“‘ quickest’ and most accurate shots in England, says, ‘‘I have had 
a clinking drive; I think I knocked down thirty-five or thirty-six, 
and have got all but three.”” We all look his ground carefully and 
find one of his birds in a ditch; the other two may possibly be birds 
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that you and he have both fired at simultaneously, or you may have 
picked one or two of his birds without knowing it. In a big drive 
like this, when one is shooting quickly, it is not easy to be quite 
certain that two neighbouring guns do not select the same bird now 
and then. 

Partridge Records.—1885, four days’ driving, 3,392 birds; season, 
8,100 birds. 1887, four days’ driving, 2,981 birds; season, 7,512 
birds. 1896, four days’ driving, 3,439 birds; season, 6,426 birds. 
The best day was on December 8, 1896, 1,133 birds having been 
killed in the day. 

One word as regards stock. The driving beats at Holkham are 
shot over but once each season; a very good stock is consequently 
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left, as you cannot possibly wipe a beat clean so late in the year 
with one day’s driving, never mind how good your guns, how 
straight their powder, or how efficient your drivers. 

Hungarians have never been turned down here, but each year 
some hundreds of eggs have been exchanged with friends for change 
of blood, so that possibly the Hungarian cross may have been intro- 
duced by this means, as so many thousands of pairs of Hungarians 
have been imported in recent years, with, in the writer’s opinion, 
good results on the whole. 

A good custom prevails here. At the end of the week the guns 
make up a little purse for the benefit of the drivers; this is handed 
to the oldest driver and divided among the lot of them. It is a 
small mark of appreciation on the part of the guns for the hard and 
excellent work done by the beaters for their benefit during the pre- 
ceding four days, and it is a custom that might be copied in other 
places. 

As regards wild fowl. The lake has been treated as a sanctuary 
for years ; consequently from the end of November to March, without 
any exaggeration, some 10,000 duck, teal, and widgeon find a happy 
resting and feeding place on its waters; the widgeon and teal feed 
on the grass in the park, but the wild duck fly up to the “‘ Obelisk” 
and other woods to feed on the ilex acorns. These ducks give 
erand sport flighting in hard weather; for instance, in 1890, from 
December 23 to January 10, 461 wild duck were killed in the 
“Obelisk” and other clumps; best day, 75. In Igoo, 95 ducks 
were killed, chiefly before breakfast, in one morning’s flighting at 
the ‘‘ Obelisk” wood. 

In old days, if there was a heavy north-east gale, Lord Leicester 
used to shoot the lake. Result: 1876, January 5, 80 duck, 7 teal, 
I widgeon, two guns (Lord Leicester and Lord Coke); 1878, 
January 25, 76 duck, 7 teal, 3 widgeon, two guns (Lord Leicester 
and Hon. W. Coke). 

On the marshes snipe are often plentiful, but since the drainage 
of late years they are not so numerous: 1853, December I, 56 snipe, 
one gun (Lord Leicester); December 29, 42 snipe, one gun (Lord 
Leicester). 1846, December 1, 72 snipe, one gun (Lord Leicester) ; 
December 16, 41 snipe, one gun (Lord Leicester). 1856, Decem- 
ber 20, 76 snipe, two guns. 

Golden Plover swarm on the marshes, but are difficult to get 
near. One morning, before covert-shooting in 1901, some of the 
younger members of the party went out flighting them and brought 
home thirty-four, many more being lost owing to the hurry of 
having to get home in time for breakfast and the covert-shooting 
afterwards. ; 
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Wild Geese—The Holkham marshes are the home every winter 
of some 3,000 wild geese, chiefly of the pink-footed variety; they 
are jealously preserved by Lord Leicester, and of late years have 
been little sought after. In 1860, December 26, forty-four wild 
geese were killed by three guns; 1870, December 26, fifty-eight wild 
geese were killed by five guns. No doubt in these days, if advan. 
tage were taken of a snowy day, equally good bags could be made, 
as these geese are there in as great or greater numbers than ever. 

There is a good trout stream three miles off, in which trout of 
two pounds are to be caught with the dry fly. 

So ends the story of Holkham. 
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MORE HINTS TO MODEST MOTORES 


BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


In recent numbers of this Magazine the present writer has sub- 
mitted a few considerations which he imagined might be of some use 
to any prospective purchasers of a practical and ‘‘ sensible car,” as he 
conceives it, and one that will cause but little expense to its owner ; 
but as after all the success of any vehicle propelled by machinery 
depends entirely on the proper performance of its respective 
functions by each of the integral parts which make up the effec- 
tive whole, it may be permissible, perhaps, to discourse for a short 
time upon what these parts are and what they are supposed to do. 
It may seem a little strange that mechanical details should be found 
in the pages of a journal devoted to sport, but they have been asked 
for by many people, the number of letters which reach the magazine 
from inquirers is enormous, and the details so often requested are 
given in consequence. The point we are considering is how the 
modest man may manage and drive his motor successfully at the 
least possible cost; and to do this he must understand it. 

The wheels of nearly every modern car run on ball bearings, all 
the other bearings in the enginein my car being plain. On each side 
of the hub is a cup in which are placed solid steel balls three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, which run in grease in a groove. Onthe axle 
itself, before the wheel is put on is a cone which fits into one cup, 
and after the wheel is in position another cone is screwed on to the 
end of the axle until it fits into the other cup, this being adjusted 
until there is only the slightest suspicion of a shake in the wheel 
itself. The bearing now is on,the two rows of balls, which revolve 
between the cups and the cones at each side of the hub, and the 
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friction is so slight that a wheel set spinning in the air will run for 
five minutes. All this is secured by a lock nut and a pin going right 
through the axle, and a cap like that on an ordinary carriage wheel 
screwed on over all; but it is imperative that the lock nut should be 
on the axle tightly, and that the pin should be in its place, otherwise 
the wheel may come off and go bowling down the road ahead of 
you, which, though amusing enough to spectators, does not conduce 
to the proper equilibrium of the car. 

The only bearings to be found in the engine proper apart from 
the gear box are those at the end of the connecting rod from the 
piston on the crank which turns the flywheel, and those on which 
the flywheel itself revolves. These are termed “ brasses,” and are 
not made of solid metal; they are filled with an alloy almost as soft 
as lead, but when plentifully supplied with oil they do not wear as 
one would imagine soft metal must. Why this issoI do not know— 
nor do I care, only the fact remains. They also have another use. 
Once I forgot to turn on the lubricating oil to this particular part 
for fifteen miles, and was presently somewhat alarmed by a knocking 
in the crank case. I found the crank too hot to touch, the brasses 
quite loose, and the inside of the crank case bespattered with appar- 
ently molten lead. What had happened was, that through lack of 
oil the “‘ brasses”” had heated, and instead of ‘‘ seizing ”’ or adhering 
to the crank as they might have done had they been of solid 
metal, the filling of alloy had simply melted and released them. I 
went on with things as they were after giving them plenty of oil, 
got home, put on my spare brasses in the morning, and had the 
_ old ones refilled with alloy at my convenience. Cost, Is. 6d. 

The ends of the two parallel shafts which, through the gear 
box, drive the road wheels, also have ‘‘sleeves’”’ of this same white 
metal, which run in small brass boxes of oil, and seem to have an 
endless life. I once renewed one, the operation being a matter of a 
few minutes. 

The gas-tight fit of the piston in the cylinder itself is maintained 
by four cast-iron rings around it in grooves. These are cut across, 
and are free to expand as they wear; they can be very easily 
replaced if necessary, but I have never known this to be required. 
The cylinder itself does not wear. I have seen cylinders gauged 
after having been constantly in use for five years and no wear at all 
was perceptible. There is some peculiar grade of cast iron used in 
these cylinders which after lengthy and costly experiments was 
found to be the only material suitable. Some cars do not have it. 
Mine has, and the inside of it is polished like a mirror, without a 
scratch on it. I have seen others, however, not so good. 


There has always been 2 great controversy between the partisans 
: S 2 
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of the horizontal and those of the vertical engine. In order to have 
the flywheel running at right angles to the frame, which it has to 
do to drive the ‘‘clutch” of an ordinary car, the engine must be 
vertical; for if the horizontal engine were used it would have to be 
placed at the side of the car and possibly destroy the balance, 
and as almost everybody delights in having a clutch, a vertical 
cylinder becomes a necessity. Why does anyone desire to drive 
machinery by a clutch fitting into a flywheel? The practical 
everyday bicycle is driven by a chain, which is in effect nothing but 
a non-slipping belt; and one of the most successful of entirely 
English-made cars is also chain-driven. The worthy person who 
comes with a traction engine and a machine to thresh out our ricks 
of corn puts a belt over his flywheel to the drum of the thresher, 
starts it off, and lets it run all day while he sits down and lights a 
pipe and looks at it. Even the very clutch itself is made in a lathe 
driven by a belt and not by a brother clutch. It is expensive to 
make, expensive to fit, and when made and fitted it is for the most 
part faced with the very leather of which its rival the belt consists. 
A belt will not break, but suppose it does—well, join it with a clip 
in two minutes, and go on! _ Ihave seen a troublesome, ‘“‘ fiery,” 
ill-fitting clutch give more pain and anguish to its possessor than 
any belt I have ever known. It does not slip under ordinary driving 
conditions, but rather than strip a gear wheel of its teeth it will slip 
for a few inches on its pulley, and this is one of its chief advantages 
for a practical man. Gear wheels are dear. 

The horizontal cylinder lies on its side with both its ends exposed 
to view. At one extremity is the crank—seen, felt, and easily cleaned 
and adjusted; at the other the cylinder head, easily removed if re- 
quired. A single copper pipe for the oil leads into it, giving one drop 
every fifteen seconds to the piston as it goes in and out; whereas 
in the vertical engine the crank is enclosed in a box almost impos- 
sible to get at, and is only lubricated with the piston, by dipping 
bodily into a bath of oil at each revolution. This it splashes about 
and wastes, requiring a fresh charge of lubricant every twenty 
miles, and so is expensive in this particular. Moreover, the 
vibration from a horizontal engine is at any rate in the same plane 
in which the car is travelling, whilst that from the other type is at 
right angles to it, and this causes a perceptible difference in comfort. 
The locomotive engine is horizontal, and the marine engine for the 
most part, also the traction engine, the steam roller, and the 
ordinary stationary gas engine, so a horizontal motor engine is in 
good company anyway. 

There are now practically only two types of electric ignition of 
the charge in a cylinder: that by current carried in secondary 
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batteries or accumulators, and that generated by the engine itself 
by asmall dynamo or ‘‘magneto.’’ There are objections to accu- 
mulators, though more of a theoretical than of a practical nature. 
They are heavy, they contain acid, and if at any considerable 
distance from an electric lighting station of some sort there may be 
a difficulty in getting them recharged. However, the car itself 
affords the necessary means of transport, and as the old-fashioned 
cells which I advocate take a very high charging rate of three to five 
amperes, they can at least in twenty-four hours be brought up to 
their proper voltage. I charge mine myself, off an ordinary house 
circuit of 200 volts, through the resistance of two or three incan- 
descent lamps at night, and I find the surest plan of keeping them 
at their best is frequently to freshen them up with a good dose of 
current, say every fortnight. It does not matter how large an 
accumulator may be, it will only give off current at a pressure of 
two volts; when freshly charged it shows 2°2 on the voltmeter, 
which soon drops to the normal two, but for ignition purposes four 
volts are required, so two of them have to be coupled together. 
The larger the battery the longer this pressure of two volts will last, 
but there is no means of determining exactly how much current 
there is left in it. My rule is, that directly any battery begins to 
fall below two volts, I take it off duty, replace it by another, and 
give it current from the main at once. Witha weak current flowing 
through it it is almost impossible to do it any harm by over charg- 
ing, but much injury is done by discharging it to, say, 1°8 volts, and 
then leaving it standing idle for some weeks. An accumulator is 
not at its best when new, but is greatly improved by being charged 
and discharged say half a dozen times. The action of this appliance 
generally is chemical rather than mechanical, and is of a highly 
technical and scientific nature; it may suffice to say that the 
interior consists of grids filled with a paste formed of lead products 
in chemical combination, covered with dilute sulphuric acid. 

I have been using these accumulators for two years, and have 
only found one of them go wrong, although they have had some 
pretty rough usage in being jolted about over bad roads. Recently, 
however, one slowly discharged itself when not in use, so I took it to 
several electricians who assured me that nothing could be done to it, 
as, the cell being lead, it was impossible to take it to pieces, and the 
advice I got was, ‘‘ Better have a new one, only a guinea.’”’ How- 
ever, being an economical motorist, I only disburse guineas when 
absolutely necessary; so I took the battery to a man I wot of who, 
by some esoteric method which he refused to divulge, cut it open, 
disengaged a small particle of paste which had fallen down between 
two grids or plates inside, fastened it up again, and returned it as 
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good as ever ; and his charge being 4s. 6d. my credit balance on this 
transaction came to 16s. 6d. Thus the impossible was accomplished, 
and I tell the story as aninstance, one of many, of little impossibilities 
that can be managed. The other system of ignition is the magneto, 
which is a scrt of small dynamo running in the field of a good sized 
permanent magnet, and which by purely mechanical methods utilises 
the current that it generates, and ‘‘ does away with the accumulators 
and the coil together with the sparking plug.” 
Its action is roughly as follows: When the dynamo, being 
driven by gear or chain from the engine, rapidly revolves, a strong 
current starts from it through a moving arm within the cylinder 
and back to its place of origin; but by a mechanical arrangement 
this arm is made to separate within the cylinder from another at the 
precise moment when the charge is compressed, and in separating a 
vivid spark occurs between their points which fires the charge; but 
as this moving part works within the cylinder in the constant 
presence of flaming gas, it is just within the bounds of possibility 
that something may go wrong with it, and if anything does go amiss 
there you are, or rather, where are you? as this is beyond the scope 
of a roadside repair. In order to provide for such a contingency 
most manufacturers fit an alternative system, which is neither more 
nor less than our old friends the coil and the accumulator back 
again; and so instead of having less weight to carry you have more. 
However, there is a good deal to be said for the magneto, and in 
practice it gives but little trouble, being, as above noted, mechanical 
rather than electro-chemical in its action. In a large car I should 
feel disposed to have both, as the magneto is very ‘‘sweet”’ in its 
running, and the other system would be available as an alternative. 
‘“ Mechanically operated” inlet valves are at present greatly 
advocated. The ordinary automatic valve is controlled by a 
weak spring, and the ‘‘charge”’ does not begin to flow into the 
cylinder until the partial vacuum made by the retreating piston 
overcomes its tension; but the ‘‘M.O.” valve is pushed open me- 
chanically, and therefore there is no obstruction whatever at any 
part of the suction stroke to the entry of the gas. The net effect of 
this is that the cylinder can be more “ stuffed”’ with a fuller charge 
than is otherwise possible, and this charge gets more highly com- 
pressed by the incoming piston, there being more of it, than by the 
other method; more compression means higher power in the 
explosion, which in its turn brings more shock on all parts of the 
cylinder, and the force necessary to compress the charge takes some 
power from the flywheel to begin with; but as the moving parts 
opening the valve must slightly wear in time, the tendency of the 
valve would be towards opening later and later until at length it 
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would probably open at about the same moment as an automatic 
valve does. I would advise makers to fit these valves as the public 
evidently desire them, and I would advise the public not to have 
them, as I think they are no economy. 

Petrol, although a spirit which should be handled carefully, is 
not so dangerous as may be imagined. It only explodes when 
vaporised and mixed with a definite proportion of air, otherwise it 
burns much like turpentine. The vapour it gives off is heavy and 
rolls along the ground instead of rising, as most gases do, so in the 
case of a slight leak occurring it is not foolhardy to proceed, but at 
night it would be advisable for one of the passengers to carry a lamp 
as high up as possible, and when refilling the petrol tank after dark 
all lamps must be extinguished ; any spirit spilt evaporates in a few 
moments. A four-volt electric lamp with some insulated wire is a 
very useful article to carry, as with it enough light can be obtained 
from the spare batteries to rummage about with in perfect safety, 
and if one had a bad leak this could be hung on to the ordinary right- 
hand lamp, and home could be reached without any risk either of 
fire or of being run over by any other vehicle. The best way to get 
to know petrol is to introduce oneself to it by putting some in any 
old tin basin and seeing how near a lighted taper on the end of a 
stick can be brought to it without its igniting, and what happens 
when a lighted cigarette is thrown into it; but these experiments 
should be conducted in a retired spot. Under the present regula- 
tions only sixty gallons may be kept by any one person in a store, 
and this store must not be within twenty feet of any other building. 
If this be not feasible a good plan is to sink an iron tank in the 
ground and pump up spirit as required. A car should be insured 
against fire under the usual conditions. The rate is about Ios. 6d. 
per £100. 

This reminds me of a man I know, who set out some time 
ago with the settled determination of buying a car ‘“‘on his own” 
without outside interference, but before he started he was informed 
by his wife that if it was not a blue one she should decline to ride 
in it—a ‘‘rich imperial blue” were, I believe, her exact words. 
After wandering about for an hour or two he found himself gazing 
at a vehicle of the exact shade, and after being informed of its great 
and glorious qualities, he bought it. Shortly after, meeting a local 
mechanic, he acquainted him with the fact and with the make, at 
which the latter grimly smiled, and hied him off to look at it, 
knowing full well before he saw it that it would be meat and drink 
to him for a very considerable period, keeping as he did a repair 
shop. The obliging salesman, on being questioned as to which of 
its internal parts would be likely to require attention first, blandly 
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remarked that they had never been able to do much with it, but 
that perhaps fe might; so the mechanic, being an honest man, 
sought out the purchaser, strongly advised him to reconsider his 
bargain, and was promptly told to mind his own business; and 
(being a repairer) he was contented to do so. A week later, after 
numerous breakdowns, he invited me to come to his workshop and 
see the engine, which was “‘ taken down,” or in pieces. Half the 
surface of each set of gear wheels had been worn away in gear 
changing, none of them was properly in mesh, the imperial blue had 
once been a vivid scarlet, the car was an old one “faked up,” and 
nothing could ever be done to it satisfactorily. New gear wheels 
were put in, but the thing was wrong in design and in construction. 
On getting it together again and seeing it start on a hill, we 
observed the frame itself actually bending under the strain of the 
low gear, and we wondered how long it would be before it broke 
in half. In the end the owner got tired of it, and asked if I 
could give him any advice. I could. My advice was to pour a 
can of petrol over it, set it on fire, and sell the remains for old 
metal; whereat he departed in high dudgeon and betook himself 
to the Local Agent, a final court of appeal in these matters. He, 
canny, cautious man, suggested that he should retain the accumula- 
tors, which were new, and begged the gift of the large resounding 
horn for his little son to play with. He advised the owner, as 
the next step, to approach me, the present writer, who had so often 
towed the wreck home, with the view of hauling it to the summit of 
Beachy Head, near at hand, where he himself, with the mechanic, 
at a loss of half a day’s work, would foregather, and where we 
should unitedly push it over the brow, giving it a clear drop of 300 ft. 
on to the rocks and sea below. Then it could give no further trouble 
to anybody. Other counsels, however, prevailed. It was sold at 
an auction for £27 1Ios., and has, I believe, since been shipped off 
to South Africa—a chaste green, picked out with yellow. 

For the domestic summer holiday this year we were fortunate 
in obtaining the artistic bungalow of one of our well-known modern 
painters, which he had built, together with a huge studio, as far from 
the madding crowd as he could get, and where he could paint at his 
ease when in England. This was situated on a lonely sweep of 
beach, with only a few cottages near, and two miles from any village 
and railway station; and for this retired and altogether delightful 
spot did I set out one warm summer’s morning with the advance 
party to get things ready for the arrival of the main body on the 
morrow. The force consisted of myself, a long-legged daughter of 
thirteen, a school-boy son of ‘twelve of the normal type, a pedigree 
fox-terrier on his mistress’s lap, a Persian cat in a basket, a fine 
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tortoise tethered by one leg to the steering pillar, a paper bag full of 
assorted caterpillars and silkworms, and two tame rats who had been 
denied the hospitality of the tonneau by meas a conscientious objec- 
tor, and who were in a cage affixed to the rear step and so out of 
range. At every village we came to it was discovered that some or 
all of the crew required restoratives—lettuce for those who liked it, 
biscuits and milk for the children and cat, and cheese for the rats. 
I don’t think I have ever had a more cheerful journey in a motor 
car. The rat-cage behind was a great draw for all the itinerant 
dogs we met, and if they came too close, Skipper, the prize 
terrier, was only too happy to alight and fight any of them three 
rounds. Once he darted after a rabbit, and did not return for 
twenty minutes. Then we met a walking race for boys, and as the 
winner, a pallid youth, passed us while we waited for the procession, 
a bang was heard from the tonneau, which he took for the winning 
gun, but on its being explained to him that it was only a soda-water 
syphon burst, and being adjured by the children to ‘stick to it,’’ he 
resumed, pursued by them until they saw him with joy receive the 
first prize, a leg of mutton, from the village butcher, and helped his 
mother to slap him on the back. At length, after six hours’ actual 
running, we arrived. Much commotion, unpacking, collecting the 
caterpillars which had escaped, making the beds, lighting the fire, 
cooking our own supper, and to rest. A lovely moon over the still 
bay, the huge sandbanks just awash at the turn of the ebb, a little 
ripple now and then as a wavelet lapped the beach. 

In the morning the race down to the water to be first in, and a 
swim off to the little half-decked yacht which we had taken as part 
of the arrangement and off which we all dived time and again. All 
the fresh water had to be pumped by hand, bya rotary machine, and 
as the handle was a little stiff I, being a ‘‘ big strong man,” was 
unanimously elected to be “‘ honorary pumper”’ to the establishment, 
which office I was assured would afford me the finest possible 
exercise, and as there was no golf I ought to be thankful to have it ; 
it being delicately hinted that otherwise I might show some slight 
tendency towards embonpoint. I am too old a soldier to be caught 
like this, and promptly affixed a notice to the pump that anybody 
turning the handle would receive one penny per hundred revolutions, 
members of the family a preferential tariff of fifty a penny, 
tradespeople calling for orders, one hundred fora glass of beer. This 
caught the eye of the cook, who was overjoyed, as she is saving up 
to get married and thought “it would be worth eighteenpence a 
day to her,” but it wasn’t. She had nine pennyworth once, and 
ever after eyed it with a cold disdain. Maria got as far as fourpence, 
and ‘‘the Shoffore ” did just enough and only enough to keep him- 
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self sticky and dyspeptic with bulls-eyes. The children wouldn’t 
look at it, their thoughts being far from any financial considerations. 
I was in despair. ‘‘ Pump? Bath!” ‘‘Nopump? No bath!” such was 
the wearisome problem, till a dilapidated tramp with close-cropped 
hair appeared and ‘asked for work. Could he just fill the cistern by 
turning a crank? I inquired. ‘‘ Crank, guv’nor! corl it a crank ? 
why, I could turn it all day standin’ on me adjective ’ed. You should 
a’ seen the cranks I ’ave twiddled in me time, ’specially in ole Mill- 
bank. Thay was proper cranks. ’Ere, give us ’old of it. Wot d’yer 
say, penny er ’undred and a glarst er beer every thousand? Right 
oh!” So he turned it, facing it, back to it, right hand, left hand, 
both hands, and while so engaged he told me he was just “‘out on 
ticket,’’ and had been “‘in”’ three years for ‘‘ going to sleep in a 
ware’us wiv a screwdriver in me pocket.” ‘‘’Orrid shime” didn’t I 
think ? He had seen the rural constable, who had said that he might 
come up and pump, being unable to attend himself that day, but as 
soon as the cistern was full he was to “sling ’is ’ook out of it.” 
In about two hours it could hold no more; 6,000 revolutions had done 
it; he departed with five shillings, six glasses of beer, and my blessing; 
and with the exit of that bullet-headed, beneficent burglar all the 
light seemed to fade out of our happy home. 

Two days afterwards, whilst rolling up my shirt sleeves prior to 
a vigorous half-hour with the detestable handle, the motor boy 
delivered himself of the following remark which raised in my bosom 
the wildest hopes. ‘‘’ Ere we ’ave asix hossinjun, putty nigh a seven 
I reckon, an better ’n many a eight or nine we seen about, been a 
drivin’ ’er own pump this six munce. Wot abahrt ’er drivin’ this ’ere 
fur ’arf a nour?”’ Eureka! He had found it; soon the loathely, 
hated pump was in pieces, the spindle taken out, jammed into a hole 
we drilled through a tough oak block washed up by the sea; this we 
trimmed with a hatchet, put the whole thing on a lathe belonging 
to the artist, trued it up until it made a good wide pulley with a 
groove in it, pinned it through a convenient hole in the spindle with 
a piece of brass stair-rod, and then replaced it in the pump, with 
plentiful anointing of grease. All that remained to do was to get 
the motor into the exact spot opposite to the pump by pushing and 
hauling, when we put the spare belt round the drum of the flywheel 
to the new invention, started the engine—oh so gently !—and all we 
heard was the comfortable purring of the machinery and the sound 
of a powerful stream of water striking the bottom of the empty 
cistern overhead as if a modern fire engine were playing a two-inch 
jet into it. This was the cause of the boy being restored to honorary 
membership of the kitchen, from which he had been expelled and 
condemned to take his meals in an outhouse for purloining the bread 
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pan and filling it with tepid water in order that the children might 
hold a swimming race in it for the tame rats, whilst he officiated as 
timekeeper with my stop watch, and eventually gave his decision as 
judge as to the respective speed qualifications in the art of natation 
of these charming rodents. 

Another use we found. for the motor car was in connection with 
a rather heavy boat belonging to the establishment, which after 
being launched for any purpose had to be hauled up the steep beach 
by the united efforts of everyone in the house. Indeed, the recog- 
nised signal for this was a shrill ‘‘ bo’sun’s whistle”’ from the school- 
boy, followed by a shout of ‘‘ Clear lower deck—up boat!” I have, 
however, seen too many boats hoisted up in my time to conceive any 
violent affection for these manoeuvres, so I consulted a local coast- 
guard, being a ‘‘ handyman,” as to where we could obtain a good 
quantity of rope together with two double sheaf blocks to act as a 
tackle. He thought he could “ borrer”’ all this from an old schooner 
moored in the bay, and shortly appeared with the ‘‘ main sheet’ of 
this vessel, complete, and when this proved to be a little short, he 
promptly ‘‘borrered” the ‘“‘tawpsle halliards,” which he deftly 
spliced on to the “‘sheet.”’ Thus, having now plenty of rope, one 
block was ‘‘ bent on” to the garden gatepost, the other to the bows 
of the boat, and the end of the ‘“‘ fall’? was made fast to the rear axle 
of the car by a ‘‘clove hitch.”’ Nothing more remained to do but 
to proceed down the road about one hundred feet on the low gear, 
and the boat was pulled up above high water-mark by our adaptable 
vehicle. 

Oh blessed motor! Fondly do I now regard thee as I ruminate 
on all thou wast to me in grappling with the problems of pumps and 
boats. Of more value than many horses didst thou pursue thy 
equable way throughout many a long day’s ramble and at length 
reconvey us to the domestic hearth. Another year, in all thy glory 
of a new coat of paint, shalt thou and I renew our youth, as we again 
with the others perchance seek out this sequestered spot, where 
thou shalt do thy duty as of yore, cheered by their sincere apprecia- 
tion of thine abundant merits. 
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BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, LL.D. 
Author of ‘‘ Big Game Fishes,”’ etc. Holder of the Tuna Rod Record (1831b.) for 18¢8-99. 


TEN feet in air, hovering over the clear blue waters of the Santa 
Catalina channel, a brilliant living meteor, scintillating with light, 
the tuna is the embodiment of life, activity, power, and the peculiar 
vigour that makes a game fish. I recall it first when trolling along 
the American isle of summer. The sleeping reel began to cry, then 
scream; a quick bowing of the rod, a flash as the line cut the water 
- like a knife, and six hundred feet of the finest line, known as 
twenty-one strand, was jerked from the reel with what appeared to 
be one swoop. It was irresistible, and my companion laughed, but 
laughed too long, as on the following day he had rod, reel, and line 
taken from his hand by an impetuous fish. I was fishing with a 
sixteen-ounce rod, about eight feet in length, in those days, and 
doubtless afforded no little amusement to the amiable tunas as they 
gathered in my tackle with an ease and cheerfulness that were 
exasperating. At this time at least a dozen anglers were experi- 
menting with the tunas, which were very plentiful. One fish leaped 
over the boat of a friend who was trolling for them just after dusk— 
possibly to show its contempt for the devices of man. 

Everybody began to fish for tunas, and finally one wise fisher 
discovered that most of the broken lines were burned off; hence he 
wet the line before going out, and so it was that Col. C. P. Morehouse 
caught the first tuna with the rod and reel. It was my good fortune 
to take the first very large fish, which weighed 183 pounds, and was 
the record tuna for two years, Col. Morehouse then taking a 
251-pound fish, which still stands as the wltima thule of angling 
attainments on the Pacific Coast. From this time on tunas were 
caught in greater or smaller numbers. They appear in large schools 
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about the first of June, and remain two months or more, apparently 
feeding on flying fishes, and afford remarkable sport to those who 
are fond of struggles with big game. | 

The tuna, at least in summer, is a surface fish, seen rippling 
the water in large schools, and can be approached with ease. I 
have had my boatman row round a school permitting me to cast 
into it, and have watched the game coming down the coast of 
Santa Catalina, separating at the boat, and so near that I could 
have harpooned them. Casting with a bait (the flying fish) which 
weighs five or six pounds is somewhat of an art in itself, and the 
tiro requires a “‘city lot”’ for his experiments. The method is to 
reel the bait to the rod-tip and cast with both hands, when the 
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bait can be hurled a long distance, and, falling with a crash, is 
assumed by the tuna to be a flying fish at the end of its flight, 
which is usually terminated with a splash. 

Tuna-fishing has evolved a boat for the purpose—a broad, wide- 
sterned launch, with a four-horse power gasoline engine. Two 
comfortable seats are rigged in the stern, where the anglers sit, one 
fishing to the right, the other to the left, the boatman being at once 
gaffer and engineer. At the strike he stops the boat and backs her 
if necessary, and while the angler is playing the fish turns her about 
with an oar, keeping the stern to the fish. The usual method of 
fishing is to troll, with one hundred feet of line out, slowly along 
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up the coast from one hundred feet to half a mile from shore, the 
fishing grounds being from Avalon Bay to Long Point, a distance of 
about four miles, in smooth and attractive water often perfectly 
calm. Up this delightful stretch we may in imagination pass to 
the left, the abrupt, many-coloured cliffs of the island rising into 
mountain peaks two thousand feet in height, cut into deep canons 





RECORD TUNA, 25I POUNDS 
CAUGHT BY COLONEL C. P. MOREHOUSE 


that wind upward through the flanks of the range, covered with 
brush and low trees. 

Suddenly ahead the water is observed to break into foam, as 
though a thousand rocks had fallen from on high, and presently dark 
objects are seen in mid-air, and long masses of silvery wave, dashing 
along the surface, tell of the tunas feeding; hundreds of voracious 
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creatures darting through the water hurl the spray into the air; 
then ‘‘ zeee-zeee”’ sound the reels, the boatman stops the engine, - 
and the less fortunate angler reels in his line to give a clear field 
to the other, whose reel is now screaming -until its steel throat 
sounds harsh and strained. Some tunas take all the line, but the 
angler with experience stops his fish—that is, stops the first rush 
within four hundred feet—and succeeds for a moment in holding 
it, the rod bending, arms quivering, while the tuna hauls the boat 
round in its direction, and, despite its weight, tows it slowly off 
shore; though how a tuna three hundred feet below the surface can 





TUNA BAIT—CALIFORNIAN FLYING FISH 


tell which way is out or in remains a mystery. The angler now 
attempts to reel and gives the handle a few turns, a proceeding 
that appears to enrage the fish, which plunges away and gathers in 
one hundred feet more of line; then it is stopped, and tows the boat 
while the angler reels slowly, every turn of the great multiplier 
meaning a gain. The tuna is down several hundred feet, but 
suddenly it rises, giving to the line a vibratory motion that thrills 
the sportsman and fills him with uncertainty. Up it comes, reaching 
the surface with a burst of speed; then, turning, dashes for the boat 
like a mad bull, its sharp dorsal throwing the water high in air. It 
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is impossible to reel in line rapidly enough to meet this gallant 
charge, but you reel for your life, standing to see the noble game 
as it comes flying along. In a moment it reaches within twenty 
feet of the boat, evidently sees it and recognises the cause of 
its trouble, turns and makes a rush that almost empties the 
reel, while you press one thumb upon the heavy leather drag and 
the other on the line above the reel, trying to stop the furious 
struggles in the direction of liberty. 

It is these sensational rushes which catch the angler unawares 
and break line or rod; but this is our lucky day, the big game 
is stopped at four hundred feet, and again comes slowly in, 
“pumped” literally, as the rod is dropped, then lifted with two 
hands, the reeling accomplished as the rod is lowered. The tuna 
now circles round the boat, bearing off heavily, keeping the boatman 
busy; now plunges into the blue waters, rising quickly to charge 
the boat or perform some act that bears heavily on the nerves of the 
man holding the rod. An hour has slipped away, and you wonder 
that the monster does not show any signs of weakening, while you are 
trembling in every nerve and feel a strong conviction that you are not 
as fresh as you were half an hour ago. Indeed, the tuna appears to 
be warming up to the contest and has towed you, first nearly a mile out 
to sea, then inshore so near the rocks that you fear it is searching 
for a vantage ground upon which to cut the line. Now it is sulking 
again, then slowly rises and takes the boat irresistibly off shore, and 
at the end of the third hour you are six miles out in the channel, 
where the tuna, with apparent viciousness, has picked out the hardest 
work for itself, and tows the launch slowly against the waves that 
now threaten to come aboard when opposed to this relentless power. 
Suddenly a whim seizes the creature, and it turns down the coast 
before the sea and tows the boat two miles in a direct line, then stops, 
rushes around while you reel again, making line with fresh heart, and 
ina grand rally have the game alongside. How it glistens, how 
strenuously it bears away! What a monster it is! And then, as the 
gaffer drops his weapon beneath it and strikes home, the end comes ; 
the tuna bends and lifts a mass of foam into the air, deluging the 
boat; then is held, and dragged in dead, a gleaming, scintillating 
body of silver. 

‘‘One hundred and seventy, sure, sir,’ says the boatman, wiping 
the spume from his face and eyeing the fish with grim satisfaction. 

Four hours and twenty minutes with not a let up; a fight from 
start to finish, and you are a winner in as exciting a race as can be 
imagined. One such fish issatisfying to the average angler, and you 
steam into Avalon with the white tuna flag flying at the top, telling 
all other anglers that you are the lucky man. 
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Whether the tuna or the tarpon is the gamer fish is likely to be 
a question for many a day, but that the tuna is the physical superior 
no one can gainsay. One isa huge herring ; the other the king of 
the mackerels, and so active that it is perhaps of all fishes the warmest 
blooded. There is a vast difference in tunas. Some can be taken 
in twenty minutes, others in half an hour, but these are probably 
weakened at the breeling season. The fish at its primest is a hard 
fighter, an uncompromising foe to the angler, and the accounts of 
the struggles with fishes in their best condition would make a volume 
which would rank with the tales of the experiences of great game 
hunters on land. The great physical power of the tuna is beyond 
question. I fought one for four hours, during which it towed the 
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boat slowly but steadily ten miles. At one time we were out to sea, 
again inshore, always fighting, and the boatman holding his oars 
against the fish; and when it is remembered that the line is not 
much larger than that used by many persons as an eyeglass cord the 
wonder deepens. The longest contest on record was fourteen hours. 
An angler, Mr. Woods, of Los Angeles, played his fish for seven 
hours, during which it towed the launch an estimated twenty- 
seven miles, taking it ten miles off shore into the very heart of the 
channel. The report of the fight was circulated, and boatmen 
took passengers out from Avalon to see the tuna that could not be 
landed though hooked. Finally the angler’s strength failed and his 
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rod was handed to the boatman, who, being fresh, supposed that he 
could take in the fish. He began reeling with enthusiasm, but it was 
not long before he found that when he gained twenty feet the fish 
readily recovered it; and so the hours slipped away until seven more 
had been added, and fourteen miles more of towing on a careful 
estimate; then the boatman, Harry Elms by name, had the satis- 
faction of seeing the tuna come up, tail first, the long wire leader 
being wound about its body. A tail so broad, so colossal, had never 
been seen at Santa Catalina before—and this was all that was ever 
seen of the giant. When the gaffer, who came from another boat, 
struck it the hook failed to reach home, and the great fish gave a final 
rush, severed the much-chafed line, and disappeared. The following 
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day a huge tuna, floating dead upon the surface and estimated at 
several hundred pounds, was sighted by a passing steamer. 

The tuna attains a length of ten or twelve feet and a weight of 
1,500 pounds. Such giants have been taken in the Atlantic with 
the harpoon, and it is a sorry day when a school of these monsters 
strikes a net, as they pass through it as though it were paper. The 
average small size of the tuna of the Santa Catalina channel; and 
the fact that it comes inshore into smooth water, make its capture 
with the rod possible. Specimens weighing nine hundred pounds 
have been taken at Monterey, but the average schools at Santa 
Catalina are made up of comparatively young fishes weighing from 
ninety to one hundred and fifty pounds, while schools of even smaller 
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fish have been seen in certain years. No better illustration of the 
difference between the conditions of labouring people in Italy and 
America could be given than in citing the tuna fishery. In the 
Mediterranean these fishes are of great importance. The tunny Is 
followed and taken in vast rope nets, and every fish has its value. 
Canned or smoked tunny is to be bought in American shops, yet no 
attempt is made to take the leaping tuna in Southern California 
waters except as sport, and the huge fishes are used as trophies and 
“stuffed,” not eaten. Probably not over one hundred and fifty tunas 
of over a hundred pounds weight have been taken with a rod in the few 
years they have been fished for, and the yearly catch is much smaller 
than that of the tarpon, of which seven hundred were caught in the 
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season of 1g02 at Aransas Pass, Texas, alone. Yet the deep blue 
waters of the Santa Catalina channel are often filled with schools of 
thousands of tunas, and onecan hardly look in any direction at times 
without seeing the ripple and the tell-tale fins of the fish that has 
perhaps appealed more to the imagination of the angler than any 
other, and has given him the hardest and most convincing fights. 
The strangest feature of this fishing is that it is‘confined to the shore 
line of this one island, and to a limited shore line of that; tunas never 
approach the mainland of Los Angeles, county California, affect- 
ing the wide open bays of the island of Santa Catalina, where, 
doubtless, they deposit their spawn and feed upon the flying fish 


which they drive inshore in countless numbers. 
ed 
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Santa Catalina is one of a group of several islands lying off the 
coast of Southern California, and the only one having regular daily 
communication with the mainland by steamers, which make the trip 
from the port of San Pedro in two hours and a half or three hours 
and a half from Los Angeles. The town of Avalon abounds in hotels 
and boarding-houses for the convenience of the angler, and the tuna 
boatmen have nearly $100,000 invested in fine launches and tackle. 
Their books show that they entertain the anglers of the world. 
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THE question is often propounded seriously nowadays—is fox- 
hunting doomed?  Pessimists do not hesitate to answer in the 
affirmative ; but the same question was asked sixty years ago, and 
much the same answer was returned by those prone to shake their 
heads and look on the gloomy side of things. At that period, it is 
true, many of our modern difficulties did not exist, but the laying 
of railways in all parts of the country struck consternation into 
the hearts of followers of hounds. The end of hunting in the 
not far-distant future was even predicted by some contemporary 
writers. Often an inconvenience when hounds are running and 
sometimes an actual obstruction and source of danger, the rail- 
ways have proved advantageous in other directions, and that which 
at first looked like spelling absolute ruination to fox-hunting turned 
out not so harmful after all. Sixty years ago writers on hunting 
were beginning to lament that England was becoming “too civi- 
lised,” that the towns were fast encroaching on the country-side, 
and here again a grave danger to fox-hunting was seen. The towns 
have gone on encroaching, to an even greater extent, perhaps, than 
the prophets of the “forties’”” had imagined was possible. Yet 
hunting still flourishes, and there are very many more packs in 
existence than there were then. 

But reflections such as these, however comforting they may be, 
must not for one moment allow us to minimise or disregard the 
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present menaces to the prosperity of fox-hunting. In the first place 
there is the eternal wire question. The employment of barbed wire 
as fencing continues, unfortunately, to be largely on the increase. 
There are certain important countries which during recent years 
have become veritable birdcages, and it is only by superhuman efforts 
on the part of those who administer the various wire funds that 
the districts concerned are now rendered passably rideable. Hunt- 
ing men might almost reckon the use of barbed wire as belonging to 
the category of contagious diseases, for unless proper remedies to 
keep it in check are employed at the outset by those among the 
members of the hunt who have influence with the farmers, this 
murderous fencing will increase with alarming rapidity in the aver- 
age hunting district. One M.F.H. of more than thirty years’ 
standing said not long since that when he rode over the different 
parts of his country and noticed so much barbed wire fencing 
he was prone to wonder what was done in the old times before 
wire was invented. They got on very well then, and he did not 
see why they could not do without it at the present time. It can 
serve no useful purpose, however, to moralise on the changed times 
and customs. The existing evil has to be faced strenuously and 
determinedly, and it is extraordinary how much can be done by an 
organised and systematic plan of campaign, such, for example, as 
was instituted in the Grafton country during the 1goI-2 season. In 
this case the efforts of the special Wire Committee have proved 
eminently successful, and at their annual meeting this year the 
Grafton subscribers were in a position unanimously to thank the 
farmers and others for their ready response to the request made 
to them to take down the wire on their farms during the hunting 
season. One of the primary causes of the prevalence of wire in the 
Grafton country was the want of organisation and failure in many 
instances to effect its removal where the occupiers would have been 
willing if asked. Similar conditions prevail, I fear, in too many 
countries whence come laments of barbed wire. The lesson learnt 
by the Grafton should not be lost on other hunts. 

Another important reason for the spread of wire is the failure 
on the part of landlords to provide posts and rails for their tenants, 
whilst the inadequacy of poultry funds wherewith to meet legiti- 
mate claims by farmers has also in many cases had a great deal to 
do with it. Aggravation is caused, too, by the presence in the 
hunting field of many people, unknown to the farmers and land- 
owners, from whom no proper contribution to the expenses of the 
hunt is obtained. This brings one, of course, right on to the sub- 
ject that has been agitating the hunting world for a long time past, 
and which seems to have been brought to a head during the past 
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twelve months. I refer to the capping system. Undoubtedly the 
most memorable feature of the 1902-3 season was the adoption of 
capping by a number of the leading hunts. First, a cap of £1 was 
instituted by the Cheshire Hunt, to be taken on each hunting day 
from every non-subscriber out with the pack—landowners, land- 
agents, and farmers naturally being exempt. Later in the season, 
the Warwickshire, North Warwickshire, Pytchley, and Worcester- 
shire Hunts all embraced the system, each fixing the cap at £2 for 
non-subscribers. Following this example, other important hunts, 
burdened with abnormally large fields, began to consider the 
advisability of doing something to mitigate the nuisance. 

It became a matter of almost national importance when repre- 
sentatives of the Quorn, Cottesmore, Belvoir, and Mr. Fernie’s 
Hunts foregathered to discuss the vexed question. Nothing was 
actually settled at that meeting, and I am afraid that the uniformity 
of action which looked like arising from the conference will not 
come to pass—not, that is to say, in the season now at hand. From 
all I hear at the moment of writing there is good cause to suppose 
that capping will be given a trial with the Quorn this season. I 
gather, too, that the matter is still under the careful consideration 
of the Cottesmore Hunt Committee, and in this case an announce- 
ment one way or the other may be expected very shortly. But in 
Mr. Fernie’s country they are inclined to put down capping. At 
the meeting of the Hunt Committee, a few weeks back, the general 
opinion was antagonistic to the idea, and it was decided not to at- 
tempt it. Yetifit be found that the adoption of capping by the Quorn 
and Pytchley has the effect of driving a lot of people living on the 
borders into the Fernie country, there can hardly be any alternative 
for the latter but to follow suit. This, however, is a contingency 
regarded as remote, and it can be taken for granted that unless 
their hands are absolutely forced, the Committee of Mr. Fernie’s 
hunt will not embrace the rapidly-spreading system. With the 
Belvoir there does not seem to be the same necessity for capping as 
with some packs, and there is not the slightest prospect of its being 
established. 

One good sportsman who has seen more hunting in the Mid- 
lands than most people, and whose opinion I value very highly 
indeed, was distinctly bitter against capping when asked for his 
views by the writer. He does not believe that it is a proper course 
to pursue unless it becomes necessary to collect more money for 
damages to farmers, and then the money received must be paid over 
to them. ‘“‘ What right,’’ he asks, ‘‘ have we to charge for riding 
over their land?” He pursues his argument in the following 
strain ;—‘‘ There has always been a cry in the Pytchley country at 
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the large field of outsiders who turn up during March, but this has 
only been among men annoyed at the crush, not from the farmers. 
In my opinion a mistake was made by the Pytchley starting £25 
subscriptions and refusing to take less, for outsiders turn up and pay 
nothing. In Mr. Fernie’s country, whither a good many go from 
the town of Leicester, the difficulty is met by accepting ten guineas 
or even five from young men who only: keep one horse but are still 
good sportsmen. I think this has made a good feeling in the hunt 
generally, especially as in many cases they are personal friends of 
some of the farmers. The Warwickshire admit that capping has 
not produced much money, and the Pytchley say it has not reduced 
the fields. But they admit that it has created unpleasantness, and 
they have already found out that if a man refuses to pay the cap it 
cannot be enforced, or the hounds taken home to the annoyance of 
200 or 300 because one will not pay. The moral is, never bark if 
you cannot bite!” Our friend, to whom I am much indebted for 
having thus stated his views for the benefit of readers of this 
magazine, may be right in his conclusions, but there is no doubt 
that in some of the countries where it has been introduced capping 
has been decidedly effective in reducing the numbers. In North 
Warwickshire, for instance, the £2 tax reduced the fields by two- 
thirds, and instead of about 300 horsemen at a meet there were, after 
its institution, only about 100. According to the Master, Mr. J. P. 
Arkwright, capping has had the satisfactory effect of keeping away 
undesirables, and the amount of cap money taken during the con- 
cluding six weeks of the season was only £40. 

In the hunting outlook another disturbing feature is discerned 
in the feeling of irritation and soreness that so often arises between 
hunting and shooting people. But this is, 1 am persuaded, a delicate 
problem not to be satisfactorily dealt with in print. Its solution can. 
only be found in a policy of ‘‘give-and-take”’ on the part of the 
followers of both branches of sport. ‘‘ Liveand let live” is a golden 
maxim, and a little forethought and consideration from one party to 
the other will do much to obviate friction and at the same time 
promote the amenity of sport. 

Mange in foxes has proved a great drawback in certain countries 
for several seasons past, but hopeful reports from some of the affected 
districts lead one to suppose that the disease is gradually being 
stamped out. Asa matter of fact, such reports as have reached me 
concerning the supply of cubs and foxes generally are very favourable, 
and the prospects of the season appear to be bright in this particular 
direction. There is reason to hope that the Burton country will be 
better off for foxes this year than last, when they were so scarce that 
it was impossible to hunt the customary four days a week regularly, 
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and the season came to a premature end on February 15. The 
resignation of Mr. T. Wilson after fourteen seasons in office brought 
matters to a crisis. The members of the hunt then tackled the 
difficulty energetically, and on the understanding that proper efforts 
would be made to increase the supply of foxes the Master was 
induced to withdraw his resignation. District committees were 
appointed to ensure the preservation of foxes, one of their chief 
duties, significantly enough, being to investigate all poultry and 
other claims for damage attributable to fox-hunting in their respec- 
tive localities, and fix the amount of compensation. The early 
closing of last season gave a complete immunity to the vixens of 
the Burton country, so that Mr. Wilson should have a good lot of 
cubs this year. Although most anxious to increase the supply, 
Mr. Wilson did well to make it known among the land and covert 
owners that he wished no foxes turned down, either cubs or old 
ones, because the former, being half tame, do much damage, and 
induce people to destroy them, and both are often a source of mange, 
which may spoil a country’s sport for years. 

In spite of the sundry difficulties touched upon, it is hard to 
believe that fox-hunting is lapsing into that moribund condition 
which some folk would have us suppose it is, when each season we 
find the inevitable vacancies occurring in masterships filled up with 
alacrity by sportsmen worthy to rank in every way with their pre- 
decessors in office. Moreover, the number of recognised packs of 
hounds shows no diminution from one year to another, and it is very 
seldom we hear of a hunt going under from lack of adequate support. 
One pack, it is true, did succumb last season, partly on account of a 
falling-off of subscriptions, this being the Teme Valley; but this 
little Radnorshire hunt was re-established on its old lines in 
March, and will be carried on this season under the leadership of 
Mr. T. A. Lote, who has been Master since 1892. Mr. L. C. 
Salkeld’s pack will not be found on the list of hounds for the 
approaching season, but this loss is met by the establishment of a 
new pack to hunt much of the same district under the mastership 
of Mr. J. H. Jefferson. It may, perhaps, be pointed out that 
certain Masters of Hounds have found it necessary to reduce the 
number of hunting days, but the reasons that have led to this step 
are for the most part perfectly legitimate, and in no way reflect on 
the general well-being of the sport. Indeed, as a set-off, it may be 
mentioned that hunting days will be increased in one or two countries 
this season, notably in the North Cotswold; so that, running through 
the changes made in hunting establishments since April last, no imme- 
diate cause for disquietude can be found. Without reckoning the 
reconsidered resignations there have been only twenty-five actual 
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alterations in the mastership of foxhounds, which is rather below 
than above the average number of changes. Added to these five 
and twenty changes might be the slight re-arrangement which takes 
place in the Pembrokeshire country, where Lord Kensington has 
consented to act in future as sole Master, instead of sharing the 
duties with Mr. F. Lort Phillips. It is a matter for satisfaction 
among the followers of the Pembrokeshire Hounds that such a keen 
and influential sportsman should have accepted the mastership, 
which has undergone too frequent changes during the last decade, 
though Mr. Lort Phillips has always been at hand to help the hunt 
out of its difficulties. Another slight alteration is that effected in 
the East Cornwall country, where Mr. W. N. Connock Marshall is 
being joined in the mastership by Mr. W. Phillpotts Williams, who 
gives up the Hursley after but one season with them. 

In recording the hunting changes at the outset of each season 
it is usually a melancholy part of the writer’s duty to refer to new 
arrangements brought about by the death of Masters of Hounds on 
the active list. This year, up to the moment of penning these lines, 
only one change has been necessitated by this lamentable reason, 
namely, with the Blencathra Hunt, which early in March lost that 
wonderful old sportsman, Mr. John Crozier. To him belonged the 
remarkable distinction of having held the mastership of one pack of 
foxhounds for sixty-four seasons without a break, and by his death 
was lost one of the most notable personalities in the history of 
hunting. Mr. Crozier bequeathed his stout hounds to the. sub- 
scribers, and the Blencathra country is to be carried on in much 
the same way as hitherto by Mr. J. W. Lowther, M.P., who has 
accepted the mastership. Mr. Crozier, alas! has not been the 
only hunting celebrity to be taken from us during the past twelve 
months. We have had to mourn the loss of that very successful 
and universally popular M.F.H., Lord Willoughby de Broke, and 
among other ex-Masters of Hounds who have passed away may be 
named Mr. Henry Deacon, so well known to Hampshire sportsmen ; 
Mr. Edwin Salvin Bowlby, whose death was a great loss to fox- 
hunting in Essex; Mr. R. G. Luxton, for some years, in the 
‘fifties,’ Master of the Eggesford, now being hunted by his son, 
Mr. A. W. Luxton; Mr. F. M. E. Jervoise, formerly joint-Master 
of the Hampshire Hunt; Mr. W. F. Inge, who hunted the Ather- 
stone in good style for several seasons; Lord Edward Manners, 
once Field Master of the Belvoir; Colonel J. F. Everett, the first 
Master of the amalgamated South and West Wilts Hunt; and Sir 
William Williams, who had relinquished the control of the Exmoor 
only two months before his demise. The late Sir William Williams’s 
successor in the mastership of the South and West Wilts is Captain 
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W. T. Matthews, who took up the position some time before the 
customary date for changing, and hunted the pack during the closing 
weeks of the season. A number of well-known hunt servants, both 
past and present, have gone over to the majority during the past 
year, premier among them being poor Tom Firr, whose name will 
never be forgotten so long as there is such a sport as fox-hunting. 

One deceased M.F.H. whom I find I have not yet mentioned is 
Mr. T. H. R. Hughes, whose death occurred suddenly just as he 
was about to start the season with the Neuaddfawr Hounds. 
Hunting with this pack was accordingly suspended until Christmas, 
when they resumed under the mastership of Mrs. Hughes, who 
showed capital sport for the remainder of the season. At that time 
Mrs. Hughes was the only lady M.F.H., but this season she will be 
joined by Miss Edith C&. Somerville, many of whose clever tales of 
Irish life and sport, written in collaboration with ‘‘ Martin Ross,” 
were first published in the Badminton Magazine. This lady’s brother, 
Mr. A. C. Somerville, gave up the mastership of the West Carbery 
Hunt Club at the end of last season, after having held it since 1891, 
and the club was left in a rather bad way in consequence. Miss 
Somerville, however, came to the rescue with a sporting offer to buy 
the pack and property of the club on condition that the members 
would subscribe a sufficient sum to enable her to carry on the hunt 
in future. The requisite subscriptions and guarantees have been 
forthcoming, and followers of the County Cork pack are naturally 
looking forward to good sport under Miss Somerville’s régime. 

First in alphabetical order among remaining packs of fox- 
hounds that have undergone a change of mastership is the Al- 
brighton. This has been fortunate in its Masters, only four changes 
having been made in the last thirty-seven years. Mr. J. C. Munro 
came as a stranger to the country in 1899, and the manner in which 
he hunted it has given unqualified satisfaction. It was with consider- 
able regret, therefore, that his resignation was received last season. 
The new Master is Captain James Whitaker, a Shropshire man, who 
brings with him the reputation of being a true sportsman and fine rider. 
Unlike his predecessor, Captain Whitaker will employ a professional 
huntsman. Mr. Munro is not retiring from active service, and this 
season will be found in the control of the Atherstone, these hounds 
having been given up by Mr. Gerald Hardy, unquestionably one of 
the most successful of the many distinguished sportsmen who have 
hunted the country. Everyone in the district is genuinely sorry to be 
deprived of Mr. Hardy’s services; but what is a loss to the Ather- 
stone is a distinct gain to the neighbouring hunt, the Meynell, of 
which he has accepted the control in succession to Mr. Richard 
Fort. It is pleasant to see Mr. Hardy, who recently acquired the 
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Foston Hall estate, near the Sudbury kennels, returning to his old 
country, where he is favourably known to so many of the farmers and 
hunting folk. Wire has increased alarmingly in the Meynell coun- 
try during the last decade, but Mr. Hardy, backed up by a strong 
committee, may be trusted to deal with this matter as successfully 
as he has done in the Atherstone district. In all other respects the 
Meynell Hunt is in a flourishing condition, and Mr. Hardy will 
doubtless find it no disadvantage to follow so efficient an M.F.H. 
as Mr. Fort. The new Master of the Cotswold Hounds, Mr. E. 
Boyce Podmore, resembles Mr. Munro and Mr. Hardy in having 
merely migrated from one country to another. After a couple of 
seasons with the Vine, he leaves the banks and ditches of Hamp- 
shire for the walls and flying fences of Gloucestershire, having been 
unanimously elected to fill the gap caused by Mr. Algernon 
Rushout’s retirement. The members of the Vine have been fortu- 
nate in securing a new Master from their own ranks, Sir Richard 
Rycroft, an old supporter of the hunt, having consented to take up 
the position. 

Yet another change takes place in the arrangements of the 
O.B.H. (West), Mr. W. W. Tyrwhitt Drake, who took over the 
mastership a year ago, in consequence of the illness of his cousin, 
Captain Drake, being unable to continue in office. He is succeeded 
by Mr. Robert Leadbetter, of Hazlemere Park, and it is hoped that 
under this sportsman’s command things will progress smoothly for 
many seasons to come. Mr. Leadbetter has engaged new whips, 
but retains Sheppard to carry the horn. In Cambridgeshire, Lieut.- 
Colonel F. Shuttleworth and Mr. George Evans have ended the 
arrangement by which they conjointly hunted the county pack 
with great success for seven years, and Mr. G.S. Bosanquet has 
accepted the sole control. He will have, however, in his task of 
hunting the country three days a week, the valuable assistance of 
Mr. L. J. Bathurst, who has arranged to act as amateur huntsman. 
Mr. Bathurst has won his spurs in the widely-differing Puckeridge and 
Eggesford countries. He is, moreover, a good authority on hound- 
breeding and hunting generally, so Cambridgeshire men may rest 
assured that the destiny of the hunt is still in safe hands. The 
Craven have not yet been able to secure a regular Master to fill the 
breach caused by Mr. Lionel Barlow’s death. The country, there- 
fore, will be hunted in the same way as last season, Mr. W. H. Dunn, 
who has done so much for the pack, being still in office on behalf of 
the committee. No changes have occurred among the hunt ser- 
vants, and the prospects of sport for this season are bright. With 
the adjoining hunt, the Tedworth, there is also no change to 
record, though a few months back one appeared to be imminent. 
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Mr. W. J. Yorke-Scarlett announced his inability to continue in the 
mastership unless the hunt, in addition to the £1,000 guarantee 
and the Craven rent, could take the poultry fund off his hands, and 
arrange for Collingbourne Wood to be rented for the benefit of the 
country, in order that it should at all times be open to hounds. 
There was at first some difficulty in falling in with these require- 
ments, but eventually the hunt was able to make the necessary 
arrangements, Mrs. Earle generously coming forward with an offer 
to take Collingbourne Wood, and Mr. Yorke-Scarlett agreed to 
stay on. 

Miiee td. t. Courage succeeds eMrardes Pos Pennefather inithe 
mastership of the North Herefordshire Hounds; and in the Hundred 
of Hoo country, relinquished after a single season by Mr. Philip 
Barthropp, a joint mastership is established by Mr. C. Lake and 
Mr. J. Arkcoll, each taking a side of the territory, whilst Colonel 
Newington has consented to act as Deputy Master when occasion 
requires. Mr. Phillpotts Williams, as I have already mentioned, 
leaves the Hursley country to go to East Cornwall, and the Hamp- 
shire pack is now in the hands of Mr. F. C. Swindell, whose name 
has seldom been missing from the list of Masters of Foxhounds 
during the last twenty years. This keen fox-catcher has been asso- 
ciated with such packs as the Old Berkshire, Puckeridge, and 
Taunton Vale, and for the greater part of last season he carried the 
horn with the Hundred of Hoo. 

Mr. Reginald Herbert’s long official connection with the Mon- 
mouthshire Hounds came to an end last April, and a committee has 
been formed to carry on the hunt for the ensuing season. A change 
partaking of the nature of a mutual arrangement has to be set on 
record in connection with the Woodland Pytchley, Mr. W. de P. 
Cazenove giving way to Mr. W. M. Wroughton, who thus takes 
charge of his own hounds. An important shuffling of the cards, 
too, has taken place in North Staffordshire, where the Duke of 
Sutherland has terminated an historic connection with the hunt 
dating back twenty-nine years. All efforts, including a petition 
signed by close upon a thousand farmers, made to induce his Grace 
to reconsider his resignation were fruitless, and to the deep regret of 
everyone in the country it became necessary to make fresh plans, 
the Duke’s retirement involving that of Major Stamer, who had 
assisted him as Joint Master for several seasons.. As the historian 
of the North Staffordshire Hunt has put it, potent factors in the 
great success of the Duke’s mastership were his unfailing tact and 
kindness, together with that indefinable quality called personal 
charm. There is, indeed, no limit to his popularity in the hunt, 
both with landowners and farmers and sportsmen of every degree. 
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Although no longer M.F.H., the Duke still has an active interest in 
the affairs of the pack, having been elected Chairman of the Hunt 
Committee. Moreover, he has treated the hunt very handsomely, 
giving an annual subscription of £500, making over the hounds to 
trustees, so that they remain the property of the country, and letting 
the splendid kennels and stables at Trentham to the hunt at a 
moderate rental. Mr. J. W. Philips and Mr. W. W. Dobson are 
the new Joint Masters of the North Staffordshire, and Lord Hun- 
tingdon will carry the horn, providing his own horses and bringing 
his own first whip from Ireland. This arrangement, of course, will 
take Lord Huntingdon away from his own Irish pack, the Ormond, 
but he has agreed to keep on these hounds this season, and they will 
be hunted by Colonel T. E. Harrison. 

The Southdown Hunt parts with an old and staunch friend 
in Mr. Charles Brand, in whose stead another local sportsman, 
Mr. R. W. McKergow, now reigns. A similar state of affairs exists in 
the Suffolk country, where Mr. Eugene Wells has retired after five 
very successful seasons, and his place is taken by Mr. F. Riley Smith, 
who for several seasons has maintained a pack of staghounds in the 
same district. It is worthy of remark that Mr. Wells had not 
a single blank day during his mastership, and there have been more 
litters of foxes this year than for a long time past. As has been 
pointed out, this is highly satisfactory in a country where blank days 
were once common, and where game is preserved so extensively. 
I have already alluded to the abandonment of Mr. Salkeld’s Hounds, 
and the formation of a new pack in the Cockermouth district by 
Mr. Jefferson, but I refer to it again in order to record the interesting 
fact that Mr. Salkeld’s hounds are now in the United States. For 
the satisfactory sum of 750 guineas they have been purchased in 
their entirety by that notable all-round sportsman, Mr. Foxhall 
Keene, who, in accepting the mastership of the Meadow Brook 
Hunt, has determined to give the foxes of Long Island an experience 
entirely new to them—that of being hunted by a typical and com- 
plete pack of English foxhounds. A report was published last 
season that Captain W. Parry Pryse was about to give up the 
Tivyside Hounds, and even the name of his successor was mentioned. 
Iam able to contradict the statement—no change occurs in this 
Welsh country. The members of the Wilton Hunt received very 
regretfully the resignation of Mr. H. Curtis Gallup in the course of 
last season, for during his three years with the pack he had shown 
excellent sport, and was on the best of terms with the tenant farmers, 
keepers, and those who have shooting rights over the country. 
Great efforts, in consequence, were made to induce Mr. Gallup to 
stay on, but he was unable to alter his decision, and ultimately a new 
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Master was appointed in Captain H. A. Cartwright, a leading sup- 
porter of the pack. The hunt will go on much the same as before, 
for the new Master has retained the services of Sweetman as _hunts- 
man and purchased the bitches of the pack from Mr. Gallup, who 
will still be closely associated with the hunt as honorary secretary. 

In addition to the West Carbery and the Ormond, previously 
commented upon in these pages, one or two changes have occurred 
with Irish packs. Mr. Fred Poyser, for instance, has given up the 
Galway Blazers, and Mr. Isaac Bell has forsaken the Shires to take 
his place. The new Master has engaged an entirely fresh staff of 
hunt servants, one of them being George full, whom followers of the 
Cottesmore are sorry to lose. That excellent horseman, Mr. Harry 
Whitworth, assisted Mr. Poyser in hunting the Blazers last season, 
and now he has accepted a mastership on his own account, filling 
the gap created by Mr. James B. Charters’s resignation of the West- 
meath Hounds. A few months back the danger existed of the 
Muskerry Hunt, in county Cork, being broken up on account of the 
poisoning of hounds and foxes. But the farmers and labourers of 
the country, as well as the tradespeople of the towns, denounced the 
outrages at several public meetings, and promised to support the 
hunt in every way. Mr. Leader has accordingly consented to keep 
on the hounds, and intends to hunt seven days a fortnight this 
season. There is, I am told, a very good show of cubs in all parts. 

There are not often many changes to notify in connec- 
tion with the eleven fox-hunting establishments in Scotland, and 
so far this year only one has arisen, Mr. T. Scott Anderson 
giving up the Jed Forest Hounds after having held the command 
since 1892. This is a rough, wild country in which it is very difficult 
to kill foxes, but by his keenness and _ perseverance the retiring 
Master has raised the standard of sport, and maintained it at a high 
level. The new M.F.H. is Mr. T. Robson Scott, who acted as 
whipper-in to Mr. Scott Anderson during the first five years of his 
mastership. Part of the Jed Forest country, it may be observed, 
includes that recently acquired by the Government for their 
military camp. 

This review of the hunting changes may be concluded with some 
remarks as to the staghounds. One pack has been disbanded since 
last year, namely, the Barnstaple, whose mission during their brief 
existence was to hunt the district in which deer from Exmoor had 
become increasingly numerous. Captain Ewing Paterson and 
Mr. Arundell Clarke, who had some serious difficulties to contend 
with during their mastership, have resigned, and no further proposals 
being made at the time to carry on the country, the pack was sold 
to Mr. E. A. V. Stanley, Master of the Quantock. Since then, 
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however, Mr. Edward Chichester has made arrangements to re- 
establish the pack. In Ireland an addition to the list has been made. 
The Athlone and District Harriers are forsaking the hare for the 
carted stag, consequent on the scarcity of the former, and this season 
the pack is to be known as the South Westmeath Staghounds. 
After having been hunted for a season by the committee, the County 
Down Staghounds have secured a new Master in Mr. R. W. Lindsay, 
whilst Mr. John Cook has taken. over the Norwich Staghounds in 
succession to Mr. B. W. Keppel. Two hunts in the home counties, 
the Enfield Chace and the West Surrey, have found it very difficult 
to fill the vacancies brought about by the retirement of Mr. Charles 
Arnold and Mr. A. J. Curnick respectively, though as I write the 
news reaches me that the former have at length found a suitable 
Master in Captain Arthur Hill. I hope that by the time these 
pages are published the West Surrey will have been similarly 
fortunate. 








PARK HOUSE 


The Residence of Mr. John Porter 
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IN AND ABOUT KINGSCLERE 


Dye | UTNE PORTER 


Dear old Kingsclere! There I have spent forty happy years of my 
life, and there in all probability I shall end my days. I love the old 
place and all belonging to it. From my early acquaintance with it 
until the present time, all its inhabitants, high and low, rich and 
poor, have ever been my friends and neighbours in the truest sense. 
They have rejoiced with me in my happiness and sympathised with 
me in my sorrow. 

There is a fine old church dating from the twelfth century and 
dedicated to St. Mary, with its beautiful Norman arches and its 
square tower of stone, surmounted by the flagstaff at which the flag 
of St. George gaily waves in the wind on holy days and holidays ; 
but sad indeed are the thoughts which come to us when we look 
around and are reminded of the many who have been part of us in 
this life, and of whom all that now is of this world lies at rest within 
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the shadow of the grand old edifice. Let us look at the tablet of 
stone which is over the west entrance, and whereon are the following 
lines by Rossetti :— 


They lie at rest, our blessed dead, 
The dews drop cool above their head ; 
They knew not when sweet summer fled. 


Together all, yet each alone, 
Each laid at rest beneath his own 
Smooth turf or white allotted stone. 


God be with you, both great and small, 
Our loves, our best beloved of all, 
Our own beyond the salt sea wall. 





ENTRANCE TO STABLE YARD, SHOWING MESS-ROOMS ON LEFT 
(Photograph by J. W. Righton, Newbury) 


That is the true expression of our thoughts as we stand upon 
this sacred ground. Within the church some beautiful specimens of 
Norman and Early English architecture can be seen. There is the 
tomb dated 1672, an enduring monument to the memory of Sir 
Henry Kingsmill and Bridget his wife. There also are several 
stained glass windows. In the northern transept I have recently 
placed one which bears the following inscription: ‘‘To the glory 
of God and in loying memory of my dear wife, Emily Jane Porter,” 
and it is hoped that there will shortly be added one in the south 
transept to the memory of the late Mr. Charles Holding. 
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The history of Kingsclere begins in the time of King Alfred. 
In his will he bequeathed the town of Clere to his daughter 
Ethelgiva. Domesday Book tells us that Clere was a royal manor, 
and that there was a church here in Saxon times. Once it must 
have been a town of great importance, for the ancient roads from 
Basingstoke to Newbury and from Andover to Reading cross each 
other here. A fine Norman church took the place of the Saxon 
one. In the tower there is a very fine peal of bells, and one of 
them rings the curfew every evening at eight o’clock, an appropriate 
survival of a Norman custom in a Norman church. Some say the 
bell is to guide travellers over the downs in the dark, for it only 
rings from Michaelmas to Lady Day, when evenings are dark ; 
but, if so, why is it silent from Christmas Day to old Christmas 
Day? It is dark then. Surely it is meant to warn us to bed, 





THE STABLE YARD 
(Photograph by J. W. Righton, Newbury) 


except at the festive time of Christmas! At any rate, it marks the 
bedtime of many a tired labourer out early on the downs to roll 
or level, or catch the moles. The downs known as Canon Heath 
are so named because Henry I. gave the manor of Kingsclere to 
the Canons of Rouen. Close by is Freemantle Park, which came 
much into prominence in Henry II.’s time in connection with the 
story of ‘‘ Fair Rosamond.’’ In the substantial house built there 
King John often stayed—thirty-seven times, it is said. It was a 
favourite hunting place of his. When King Edward VII. visited 
Kingsclere last, at the sale of the famous Flying Fox, it was indeed 
on royal ground that he trod. 

Sport has ever attracted royal visitors to Kingsclere. The last 
wolf killed in Hampshire was killed here on May 31, 1212. Prob- 
ably it was King John’s pursuit at Freemantle which gave one of 
our too numerous inns the title ‘‘ Falcon.” 

U2 
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The visitor to Kingsclere will be struck by the air of prosperity 
visible everywhere. We have our “ Albert Hall,” fitted as a theatre 
with stage and scenic properties; we have also our reading-room, 
cricket, football, tennis, and quoit clubs. Considering that the 
population is but a little over I,000, it must, I am sure, be admitted 
that we are a most enterprising and happy little community. 
There are several stately and picturesque country seats in the 
neighbourhood: Highclere Castle with its beautiful park, the 
residence of the Earl of Carnarvon; Sydmonton Court, the an- 





ORMONDE, THE HORSE OF THE CENTURY 
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cestral home of the Kingsmills, the family always honoured and 
respected, dating back for close on 500 years; Ewhurst Park, the 
present home of the Duke of Wellington; Wolverton Park, where 
Mr. Wallace Walker resides; Beenham Court, a modern but beau- 
tiful place, the home of Mr. J. Ashley Waller; and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the village we have the vicarage of our worthy 
vicar, the Rev. A. T. Finch, who looks well after the spiritual 
welfare of his parishioners ; Elm Grove, the residence of Mr. William 
Holding, Deputy-Lieutenant of the County, Chairman of all our 
Councils, a busy man who still finds time to take an interest 
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in all things conducive to the welfare of the parish; then we have 
Fox Grove, and well named, for it is the home of a good sportsman, 
Mr. Edgar Prince, an ardent follower of the chase; and, last of all, 
my own home, a home of my own creation-- 


They call it Park House, a place of renown, 
On the Overton road at the foot of the down. 


And what downs we have! Starting at Cottington’s Hill they 
run due west to Litchfield, a distance of four miles, and over the 
whole of these I have the exclusive right of training horses. On 
gaining the summit of the hill a magnificent panorama bursts into 
view, extending to the six counties of Hants, Wilts, Berks, Bucks, 
Oxford, and Surrey. If you, reader, are a lover of nature, what 
pleasure you would find in watching the coming of the different 





BREAKING THE YEARLINGS 


(Photograph by J. W. Righton, Newbury) 


flowers with which the downs are covered! Ever changing, both 
in colour and variety, beginning with the white saxifrage, followed 
by the daisy, cowslip, wild thyme, and innumerable other plants. 
Then the animal life—the hare, the rabbit, the stoat, and the 
weasel. Birds also of all kinds, coming and going in due season— 
the plover, whose eggs, needless to say, are eagerly sought after; 
the wheatear, first harbinger of spring; followed shortly by the 
swallow, swift, and cuckoo; then the partridges, and occasionally a 
curlew or quail. The lark we have always with us, continually 
rising with cheerful song to the skies above; the rook with knowing 
look watches the arrival of the horses on the downs as closely as 
any tout. How delightful it all is, and how thankful we all should 
feel who have the health and privilege to enjoy it! The air, so fine, 
pure, and sweet, is good for every living thing. 
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The following list will give an idea of what a record of mighty 
deeds in the annals of the Turf the horses trained on these downs 
have achieved. 


CLASSIC RACES. 


Two Thousand Guineas.—Won with Shotover (1882), Paradox 
(1885), Ormonde (1886), Common (1891), Flying Fox (1899). Second 
with Matchbox (1894). Third with Orbit (1888), Blue Green (1890), 
Labrador (1896). 

-One Thousand Guineas.—Won with Farewell (1885), La Fléche 
(1892). 

Grand Prix de Paris.—Won with Paradox (1885). Second with 
St. Blaise (1883), Matchbox (1894). 

Epsom Derby.—Won with Blue Gown (1868), Shotover (1882), 
St. Blaise (1883), Ormonde (1886), Sainfoin (1890), Common (1891), 
Flying Fox (1899). Second with Pero Gomez (1869), Paradox 
(1885), Miguel (1889), La Fleche (1892), Matchbox (1894), Batt 
(1898), Simon Dale (1900), William the Third (1gor). Third with 
Orwell (1890), Friar Tuck (1902). 

The Oaks.—Won with Geheimniss (1882), La Fléche (1892), 
La Roche (1g00). Second with Morna. , 

St. Leger— Won with Pero Gomez (1869), Ormonde (1886), 
Common (1891), La Fléche (1892), Throstle (1894), Flying Fox 
(1899). Second with Geheimniss (1882), Sandiway (1884), Miguel 
(1889), Blue Green (1890). Third with Shotover (1882), Gonsalvo 
(1890), Watercress (1892), Matchbox (1894), Rampion (1896). 


OTHER EVENTS. 


The Eclipse Stakes.—Won with Orbit (1888), Orme (1892), Orme 
(1893), Flying Fox (1899). Second with Ossory (1888). 

Princess of Wales Stakes—Won with Le Var (1895), Flying Fox 
(1899). Second with Bullingdon (1894), Pietermaritzburg (1902). 

Fockey Club Stakes —Won with Flying Fox (1899), Pietermaritz- 
burg (1901). 

Prince of Wales Stakes, Ascot.—Won with Ossory (1888), Water- 
cress (1892), Matchmaker (1895), Shaddock (1896), Manners (1899), 
Simon Dale (1g00). 

Coronation Stakes.—Won with Sandiway (1884), Throstle (1894), 
Helm (1896), Lowood (1808). 

Rous Memorial.—Won with Ormonde (1887), Orme (1893). 

Hardwicke Stakes—Won with Ormonde (1886), Ormonde (1887), 
Watercress (1893), Shaddock-(1896), Collar (1898). 

Great Yorkshire Stakes.—Won with Ossory (1888), Harbinger 
(1893), Labrador (1896), Manners (1899). 
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Great Foal Stakes, Newmarket.—Won with Ormonde (1886), 
Orme (1892), Harbinger (1893), Labrador (1896), Batt (1898). 

Newmarket Stakes—Won with William the Third (1902). 

Craven Stakes, Newmarket.—Won with Fernandez (1880), Orbit 
(1888), Harbinger (1893). 


CUPS 


Gold Cup, Ascot.—Won with Blue Gown (1868), Isonomy 
(1879), Isonomy (1880), William the Third (1902). 





FLYING FOX 


(Photograph by J. W. Righton, Newbury) 


Alexandra Plate-—Won with Rosicrucian (1871), Gonsalvo 
(1891), Blue Green (1892), St. Bris (1897), William the Third (1902). 

Gold Vase-—Won with Siderolite (1870), Isonomy (1879), Ice 
Maiden (1902). 

Goodwood Cup.—Won with Siderolite (1870), Isonomy (1879), 
Savile (1887). 

Brighton Cup.—Won with Pageant (1878), Isonomy (1879), 
The Shrew (1887). 

Doncaster Cup.—Won with Pageant (1878), Isonomy (1879), 
Calveley (1899), William the Third (1902). 
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PRINCIPAL TwWwo-YEAR-OLD RACES. 


New Stakes, Ascot—Won with Friar’s Balsam (1887), Goldfinch 
(1891), Kissing Cup (1894), Flying Fox (1898). 

Fuly Stakes, Newmarket.—Won with Luminary (1887), Kendal 
(1885), Friar’s Balsam (1887), Labrador (1895). 

Chesterfield Stakes.—Won with La Fleéche (1891). 

Richmond Stakes, Goodwood.—Won with Duke of Richmond 
(1883), Friar’s Balsam (1887), Orme (1891). 

Prince of Wales Stakes, Goodwood.—Won with Orme (1891), 
Bullingdon (1893), Tarporley (1894), Loveite (1901). 

Champagne Stakes, Doncastey.—Won with La Fleéche (1891), 
Omladina (1895). 

Middle Park Plate, Newmarket.—Won with Green Sleeve (1867), 
Pero Gomez (1868), Friar’s Balsam (1887), Orme (1891). 

Criterion Stakes, Newmarket.—Won with Rosicrucian (1867), 
Pero Gomez (1868), Ormonde (1885), Ossory (1887), Blue Green 
(1889), Matchbox (1893), Batt (1897), Flying Fox (1898). 

Dewhurst Plate, Newmarket.— Won with Paradox (1884), 
Ormonde (1885), Friar’s Balsam (1887), Orme (1891), Matchbox 
(1893), Vesuvian (1896). 

HANDICAPS. 

City and Suburban.—Won with Argonaut (1865). 

Fubilee Handicap.—Won with The Imp (1890). 

Manchester Cup.—Won with Isonomy (1880), La Roche (1900). 

Ascot Stakes.—Won with Rosicrucian (1871). 

Royal Hunt Cup.—Won with Satyr (1868). 

Liverpool Summer Cup.—Won with Sandiway (1885), Son of a 
Gun (1894). 

Liverpool Autumn Cup.—Won with The Palmer (1868), Lictor 
(1869), Prestonpans (1880), St. Mirin (1887), Windgall (1892), Son 
of a Gun (1894), Throwaway (1902). 

The Cambridgeshire-—Won with Isonomy (1878), La Fléche 
(1892). 

The Cesarewitch.—Won with St. Bris (1896). 

Stewards’ Cup, Goodwood.—Won with Upset (1887). 

Chesterfield Cup.—Won with Spot (1887), Candlemas (1888), 
Calveley (1899). 

Chester Cup.—Won with Pageant (1877), Pageant (1878), 
Vasistas (1891). 


Besides, there are other stakes innumerable, amounting 
altogether in value to the sum of £691,672. 

My predecessor, George Manning, also trained on these downs 
two Derby winners—viz., Beadsman and Musjid; also Fitzroland, 
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a winner of the Two Thousand. From a private training ground 
this is, I think, a record that has never been beaten or approached— 
certainly not in the amount of money won in stakes. But these 
successes have not been attained without great anxiety. A trainer’s 
life is not a bed of roses. If one has fifty or sixty valuable horses in 
training whose engagements are spread over the whole racing season, 
they give one plenty to think about, and require constant care and 
watching, for they must be made fit and ready to the hour, or it 
means defeat and disappointment. 





SOURCE OF THE STREAM WHERE THE WATERCRESS GROWS 


(Photograph by J. W. Righton, Newbury) 


Visitors to Kingsclere should not omit to look at a settlement 
in an old chalk pit of great size. Wecall it the Dell. It is unique 
in Hampshire. The cottages are poor, but we rely largely upon the 
workmen who live there. Will the new Education Act improve 
them for our service, or will it give them a desire for knowledge that 
we cannot satisfy here? If the latter, it will not be for the first time. 
The name of the first scholar on the roll of Winchester College is that 
of a Kingsclere boy. Weare fortunate in having two excellent schools 
in the village. As I write, arrangements are being made for the 
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annual examination for the ‘‘Queen Victoria Memorial Prizes,” 
which I was fortunately able to inaugurate in 1897, and which I 
mean to continue as long as I remain a manager. The subject 
chosen for the competition is the Church Catechism. Doubtless its 
teaching has helped to stamp the idea of duty upon the minds and 
hearts of many here. Our struggles to keep the Church Schools 
going have not been all loss, especially to those who, like myself, 
have to employ and trust many who are brought up in the parish. 

We have hunting, coursing, shooting, and fishing in the neigh- 
bourhood, but the hunting is not very good, and can only be carried 
on under great difficulties, because the woods are large and nume- 
rous, so that it 1s seldom there is a good run in the open; then, 
again, there is the danger of wire, and the difficulty of getting per- 
mission to draw many of the covers where game is preserved. The 
two packs which meet in the immediate neighbourhood are the Vine 
and the Craven, and of each there are good followers worthy of a 
better country. My hunting days have been few and far between, 
but even those odd days were summarily put an end to through my 
daughter Alice, now Mrs. George Williams. I well remember an 
occasion when we were out with the Vine, and during the progress 
of the hunt we came to a water lock with brickwork on each side 
and a depth of about six feet to the water. It was not serious to 
jump if one jumped it, but rather nasty if one tried it and failed. 
My daughter went over it like a bird, and I followed and got over 
it by “the skin of my teeth.”’ Our village doctor, who is a good 
sportsman, told my wife of this incident, with some little additions 
of his own as to the extreme danger and the narrow escape which I 
had had; and as my wife had always been nervous about my hunt- 
ing, I, being anxious not to worry her, gave up the chase from that 
day, and have never been out since. I am told some very amusing 
incidents have occurred with the Vine Hunt this year, but they are 
no doubt recorded, and need not be retold. 

A friend of mine once informed me he had been advised by his 
doctor to take horse exercise, and he asked me whether I could tell him 
of some hunt where he could get a good gallop occasionally, without 
much jumping. I told him I knew the very place to suit him, and sug- 
gested that he should take some stables in a certain neighbourhood, 
and there make a point of following the Master. Isaw him again the 
following spring, when he said he had taken my advice, and should 
for ever feel grateful to me. It appeared that he took the stables as 
advised by me, hunted with the neighbouring pack, sedulously 
followed the Master, and only came across one jump during the 
season. It was a wattle hedge somewhere on down-like country, and 
there the Master got off and led his horse over; so my friend did the 
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same. When safely landed on the other side the Master remounted 
and galloped away ; but my friend, being rather stout, was unable to 
remount without assistance, and he therefore had to lead his horse 
until he commandeered the assistance of a shepherd. A very good 
story is also told of my friend Tom Cannon, who in his younger days 
rode as well to hounds as he rode two-year-olds in flat races. It 
appears that some little discussion took place between friend Tom 
and a very fine rider to hounds who lived in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and this culminated, as such arguments generally do, in 





THE FIRST MILL 
(Photograph by J. W. Righton, Newbury) 


a match to try to pound each other. A day was fixed, and the 
start was to be from Danebury. Friend Tom, most hospitable 
of men, entertained a few guests to see the important event, and 
they in due course adjourned to a neighbouring walled-in paddock. 
Tom’s opponent, mounted upon a superb black mare, was soon 
ready for the fray, and called upon Tom to get his horse out and 
make a start. Now in the wall (which was a chalk one) there was 
a good sized hole caused by the frost. Tom’s hunter, a pony about 
twelve hands high, was produced, and Tom mounted and forthwith 
popped through the hole, leaving his opponent locked in the paddock 
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on his big mare with no means of egress, and, it is needless to say, 
he was pounded at the first fence. 

Through the kind permission of the Earl of Carnarvon and 
Mr. Andrew Kingsmill we have a coursing meeting every year, and, 
thanks to the efforts of the genial secretary, Mr. Albert Booth, of 
Sydmonton Farm, the gathering is invariably a success, the attend- 
ance being large and the trials excellent. One great advantage is 
that the courses can be seen without any trouble by walking along 
the edge of the downs. The business begins at 10.30 sharp; at one 





THE SECOND MILL 


(Photograph by J. W, Righton, Newbury) 


o’clock an adjournment is made for lunch, and most enjoyable it is 
after spending two or three hours in the keen fresh air. 

The shooting in the neighbourhood is really good, for the 
large woods are capable of holding as many pheasants as one feels 
inclined to rear. Iabbits are plentiful, but there are few hares ~ 
in the woods, although they are very numerous on the downs; 
occasionally woodcock and snipe are shot. On the high ground 
partridges are plentiful, and good bags are very often made. Some 
years ago we used to get a few quail, but I have not seen any 
during the last two years. 
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I must add a word about fishing. It is delightful after the 
bustle and excitement of the racecourse to return home, take up 
the rod, and wander down the stream in search of a trout. What 
a lovely brook it is, rising within a hundred yards of my own 
house, thousands of small springs bubbling and sparkling in the 
sun, forming a stream of crystal purity—in which, by the way, water- 
cress of the finest quality grows and thrives! About two hundred 
yards from the source of the stream we come upon the first of the 
four mills, though here nowadays little beyond the grinding of food 





JORDAN’S LOCK WHERE THE FISH LIE 


(Photograph by J. W. Righton, Newbury) 


for cattle is done, owing to the foreign importations. To my mind 
it is a pity to see so many of these old-fashioned mills closed. After 
passing the last mill we come to the fishing proper, but the stream 
being thickly overhung with bushes it is impossible to throw a fly, 
so we fall back upon that most deadly of all baits, the Devon 
minnow. Here a clear eye and steady hand are required or 
difficulties arise, and the minnow is more often found “up a tree” 
than in the water. The most likely place to find a fish is in the 
deep water at the foot of the locks, or in holes where the current is 
strong and the minnow spins freely; and so we pass on down stream 
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cheered by the song of the birds and the brilliant flight of the 
kingfisher. Occasionally a moorhen or a water rat scuttles along, 
dives and hides itself under the bank. Ina little boggy ground we 
come across a clump of kingcups, and on the right the bank is 
covered with primroses. The meadows are carpeted with butter- 
cups, cowslips, and wild orchids, and so we fish on to the end of 
the beat where the brook crosses the road. I recollect one great 
day, in fact a record for this water, when I caught twenty-one and 
a half brace. My wife met me with the pony carriage at the finish 
of my day, and I had nearly all the fish laid out on the bank and 
covered with grass. Only six were visible, and these I showed to my 
wife (who I am sorry to say had not much faith in my skill as a 
fisherman). She said, ‘‘ What a good day you have had!’ But 
when I uncovered six more of the fish she expressed doubts as to 
my having caught them, and when the whole forty-three were 
exposed to view it was too great a strain even for her faith, and she 
said, ‘‘ John, you never caught all these! You have been to the mill 
and got Mr. Prior to put the net in for you.’ Now, this I con- 
sidered rather unkind, after the modest way in which I had intro- 
duced my bag for her inspection, with a view of avoiding a shock. 
The drive home in the cool of the evening makes a delightful close 
to a peaceful and enjoyable afternoon’s sport. 

Where in all this troublous life, then, shall the lover of peaceful 
nature find more happiness than ‘‘in and about Kingsclere”’ ? 





THE -SAND-WITCH 


BY THE BARONESS MAX VON BOESELAGER 


It was the ist of August, the New Year’s Day of every keen fowler, 
when the teeming marshes and the sacred breeding haunts of the 
feathered fraternity are invaded by punt and pedestrian, and the 
young peewit receives his baptism of fire. I shouldered my gun, and 
filling my cartridge bag set off for the marsh, calling at Reay’s 
cottage on my way. 

Reay was ready accoutred, and the light of slaughter shone in 
his watery blue eye. He was the model of a sportsman, from the old 
green cap fitting well over his ears to the antique muzzle-loader he 
held lovingly under his arm. His left pocket bulged with a large 
cotton bolster-case, which served him as game-bag, and a leather 
wallet at his side contained a horn powder-flask, wads, shot, and 
divers odd trifles connected with loading—mostly his own patents. 
Loading was a serious job with Reay, and no good could come of 
hurrying over it, so that, needless to remark, his shots were few and 
far between, and it was part of his creed never to fire unless he could 
bag at least half a dozen birds at a time. Nevertheless, he could 
stalk a goose over miles of flat sandy merse with no more covert 
than an occasional bunch of marsh-mallow or a wet dub; he knew 
every rise or fall in the ground with the precision of a spirit level, 
and divined the whereabouts of water as accurately as a hazel wand. 
No man in the country-side knew the lie of the land and the likely 
places better than Reay, and he was a welcome companion to those 
he honoured by his escort. 

‘“ There should be a vast o’ stuff on the day,” he remarked, 
peering ahead as we tramped along the river-side. ‘‘ There'll have 
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been a bit tide last night and it ’ull have left the creeks tasty-like for 
the duk. The dubs ’ull be kin’ 0’ dry on the upper brows, an’ it 
might be worth our while to try Rob’s Creek first. Thim peewits 
over yonder are like to coom right over us if we lie quiet a bit.” 

The stretching green plain before us was touched here and there 
with brilliant rosy patches of sea pinks, the turf was soft yet firm to 
the tread, and a gentle breeze coming up from the Solway had a 
fresh, salt flavour that was infinitely exhilarating. By two o’clock 
we had worked our way to the far end of the marshes, and ahead lay 
the Solway, glittering in the noon heat. The tide was low, and we 
could distinguish the deep blue channel of the river as it lost itself 
in the alluvial flats of the estuary. My bag consisted of three plover, 
a mallard, and two snipe; but Reay’s was more varied, and included 
a shoveller-duck, two sheldrake, and a curlew, for his estimation 
of wild fowl was catholic. 

After a brief repast and a pipe, Reay produced what he termed 
his ‘‘ barnacle glasses”? (whether derived from binocular or connected 
in his mind inseparably with geese I know not). He made out a 
large flock of teal sitting on the edge of a long sandbank some way 
to our right, and we arranged to divide—he to creep along the brow 
to the near end of the bank, and I to make a circular stalk and 
conceal myself as nearly opposite as possible. Reay’s last words 
were : 

‘“*Dinna fire till a’ puts ’em oop and they’re weel over heed. It’s 
jist waste o’ life and gude powder to fire onless, for we can nivver 
lift °em if they fall on yon shifting sands.” 

I trudged along and succeeded in creeping up a little dry creek 
leading out immediately opposite the sandbank which lay about 
seventy yards in front. I settled myself and greedily counted the 
occupants, about fifty teal and widgeon in all. 

It was an unrivalled day, the stillness only broken by the far- 
distant crying of gull and curlew and the soothing monotonous 
tinkle of ever-flowing water. Over on the Scotch side, Criffel, the 
Border queen, with her Lowland train behind her, challenged English 
Skiddaw veiled in delicate blue mist. Between them the Solway 
Frith made a silver highway into the west, and flowed seemingly 
into dazzling white sky, save where a line of tall trees crossed it, 
throwing long liquid reflections towards me. But I knew they were 
trees whose roots strike no deeper than the waving ether on the 
surface of the water, whose foliage recedes as the puntsman 
advances, for they are illusive spirits akin to the mocking mirage of 
the East. I had seen just such a scene, point for point, ripple for 
ripple, in the Kara-Kum Desert, 600 miles away from the Persian 
Gulf, a mirage so real that I had taken a snap-shot of it ! 
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The sun had reached the meridian; there seemed to be a lull 
in the progress of the day; Time’s heart missed a beat as it were, 
and the world held its breath. The breeze dropped, sound died 
away, and a leaden feeling of unreality crept over me. I shook 
myself, and as I did so was both surprised and annoyed to see a 
woman coming along the shore from my right. The only reason she 
should come so far from the mainland would be for picking firewood 
or mushrooms, which were plentiful on the upper stretches. But 
she evidently was bent on other business, and skirted the water 
briskly until she was almost in front of me. My wrath knew no 
bounds, for to a certainty my stalk was now spoilt, and I expected 
every moment to see the teal rise and flutter seawards. 

The object of my resentment now actually proceeded to step 
out across the dappled sands towards the bank. As she did so she 
turned and looked my way several times ; and though I could hardly 
distinguish her features, for the breeze blew her hair across her face, 
I noticed she wore a brown dress tucked up to her knees showing a 
bright scarlet underskirt. It is not one of my articles of belief to 
accept the evidence of my senses as infallible, but to-day it never 
entered my head to doubt it. Judge, therefore, of my blank amaze- 
ment when the girl reached the sandbank and passed through the 
feeding teal, who, beyond fluttering aside, took no notice of her 
presence. The bank must have been higher than it appeared, for 
she stood still a moment, and either beckoned or brushed the hair 
from her eyes, then dipped out of sight. Now this was doubly 
aggravating, for though by this time I saw plainly that Reay had beea 
mistaken about the quicksands, I could not safely shoot in that 
direction, not knowing at what point she might suddenly emerge. 
The teal now began to come towards me, and when I judged them 
within range my heart inclined irresistibly to the temptation of a 
sitting shot and the chance of a second barrel. The bank, I argued, 
was high enough to hide her from view and therefore to shield her 
from any stray shot; so without giving conscience any further say 
in the matter I fired. The birds rose almost before the report of 
my own shot reached me, leaving one little comrade behind; and 
as they wheeled sharply seaward, I dropped another, which fell 
fluttering in a shallow, struggled a few yards, and lay still. Then I 
rose from my dub, cramped but triumphant, wondering why on 
earth Reay had not put ina shot too. As I ran down the foreshore 
to cross the sands and retrieve my booty he appeared on the edge of 
the sward gesticulating and shouting. 

‘“Coom back, coom back—ye had at ’em far ower soon, and 
yell no can fetch them the noo.”’ 

““Why not? The sand is quite safe,” I returned. 
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‘“‘Safe! It’s fair madness to attempt it; yon sands is not fit to 
hold mair nor a dunlin.”’ 

“But, my good Reay, didn’t you see that woman cross them 
just now? What the deuce she is doing there I don’t know, but | 
I’m going to run her in for trespass. It’s a perfect nuisance having 
people about like this,” said I, as I strode down to the shore edge. 

‘Mister Alick, ye no can cross it, a’ tell ye; if ye put as much 
as twa feet on till’t ye’ll sink to yer middle; an’ if ye gang further, 
nae power in airth ‘ull loose ye.” 

Reay was very excited and importunate, I thought. No doubt 
he had theories of his own as to the dangerous localities in the 
estuary, but I knew that quicksands change their position frequently, 
and are affected considerably by the different tide seasons, so I 
answered shortly— 

‘‘ How did that woman cross over then?” 

‘““Coom awa, Mister Alick,” he urged, without answering my 
question, and caught hold of my sleeve. 

‘Look here, Reay, it’s sheer nonsense to leave those two birds 
lying there. Why, she is simply waiting till we move off to pocket 
them.”’ 

Reay looked at me curiously. 

“There's nae wumman body there,” he said in a low voice, as if 
afraid of being overheard. 

“Why, you must have seen her from your dub too?” 

“‘ A’ saw nowt,” he replied stubbornly. 

‘‘Well, then, you must have been asleep,’ I said, and began 
pulling off my boots and stockings. 

Reay became irate. 

‘‘Nae human body’s trod thim sands the day, and if ye mount 
the brow ye can see for yersel there’s no one there.” 

“Well,” I answered, rising, “‘she came along from Eskside and 
crossed the shallow just here, so no doubt we can trace her 
footsteps.”’ 

Leaving my bag, I walked along the shore for some way back, 
but though my own feet sank into the muddy sand and left deep, 
clear prints, no other human traces were visible. This was certainly 
baffling, and Reay did not attempt to search, but kept close to my 
elbow, and when we returned to the spot where my bag lay, he 
clutched my arm. I glanced over the sand towards the teal, and an 
insane desire possessed me to dash across the intervening space. 
At first I think it was.prompted solely by the wish to pick up my 
birds, but as I looked across the sandy stretch the heat vapour 
undulated like transparent fluid and seemed to hypnotise my gaze. 
The sandbank appeared to advance towards me, the water beyond 
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sang like a chorus of sirens in my ears, the teal lay but a few yards 
from my grasp. The ether danced, the dappled sand seemed to 
respire; not only my feet, but my whole being were dominated by 
an insatiate longing to go forward, and this longing amounted to 
frenzy when the woman in the red skirt appeared on the ridge of the 
sand bank, beckoning to me. I did not notice that I had left the 
shore, that all the surface of the sand for fifty yards round was 
trembling like a water bed, that white-strained circles marked my 
footsteps, and that in another second I should flounder into the 
treachery below. A threefold struggle seemed to be taking place: 
I was goaded forward to the beckoning woman, I was dragged back 
by someone else, and my feet would move neither one way nor the 
other. They grew heavier and heavier each moment, until I bent 
down to crawl if I might not walk. Then I heard a deep rushing 
sound, and a voice I half recognised called from another world— 

‘‘ The tide, the tide! ”’ 

Suddenly I looked up ;—the sandbank and the woman had dis- 
appeared, and a long line fringed with white glided towards me. 

With a superhuman effort Reay dragged me out and we stag- 
gered backwards through mud and flood to firm ground. He seized 
my gun and bag, and we reached the turf brow just in time to see 
the tidal wave break below it. 

‘Yon was a narrer squeak,’’ gasped Reay, mopping his fore- 
head. ‘‘’Tis nobbut a fifteen-foot tide, but it wad ha’ drooned ye 
fine, though a’ doot ’twas the saving of ye.” 

I was caked to my hips in wet mud and slime, and experienced 
the novel and somewhat negative sensation of having left my legs 
behind me. Still dazed and bewildered, I asked my preserver with 
becoming docility what we were to do next. ‘‘Git home by Eden- 
side quick, an’ be thankful,” he answered; then added in a low 
tone, ‘‘ What wad she be wearin’, sir? A broon goon an’ red 
kettle. ”’ 

‘“Yes; then you did see her after all?” 

‘‘ Na, na; a’ve nivver seed her, nor wish to. She’s no been seen 
this mony a long day; but when a’ hears o’ cattle gettin mired, a’ 
keeps awa’, for a’ ken whose doing it is.” 

As we tramped homeward along the winding creeks, I drew on 
Reay to tell me all he knew about the apparition which I had been 
privileged to see in broad daylight, at glaring noon, but could 
discover nothing of her origin, either legendic or historic. She 
had been seen by two men of Reay’s generation, Gavin Parsley, 
who met her three times in one season, and whose body was 
washed ashore on the closing day at Burgh and his punt on 
Dornock merse; and Davie Peel, a herd, who spent twelve hours 

X 2 
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up to his armpits in quicksand, and was only saved by the faith 
and sagacity of his collie. The dog ran home covered with mud, 
but, alack! Mrs. Peel was at market, and the house locked up. He 
then asked for help at two farms, but the folk did not recognise him, 
and drove him away. Finally he made for the railway station, and 
met his mistress at the train. His agitation at once convinced her 
that something had happened to the gudeman. She gathered all 
the available help, and the dog led them across the misty marshes 
to a wide creek, in the midst of which they beheld poor Davie’s 
head, and no more of him. After much difficulty, they “‘ danced” 
him out and carried him home, more dead than alive. ‘‘ An’ when 
we axed him how he came to walk into sican a death hole, him as 
knew the sands as weel as his auld boots, he tallt us how he seed 
a lass wid a red kirtle cross jist afore him, an’ she beckoned him 
to follow. But there, Davie was allus a terrible one for the lasses.”’ 








Setar ING i Or UeM AUN TA: 


BY COE RON. VICTOR RKROUSSELL 


THE chances of the barristers’ Long Vacation brought me last 
summer to Roumania, and through the kindness of friends I found 
myself at the end of August on a raft trip down the ‘‘ Golden Bis- 
tritza.” There were five of us in all on the expedition. Official 
sources had been informed of our arrival, and we were received 
everywhere on our way with the utmost hospitality. We arrived 
one evening at the little village of Barnar, where we were entertained 
by Herr S., a German and the Administrator of that part of the 
district. Nothing could exceed the kindness shown by my excellent 
friend and his wife. We were tired and very hungry, and anything 
would have seemed pretty good. We had, however, an excellent 
dinner cooked in German style, and our host, a cultivated and 
pleasant fellow, entertained us with much of his interesting conver- 
sation. The talk drifted on to sport, and our friend began telling 
us his shooting experiences in the mountains. His adventures with 
the bears, the wild pigs, and the Carpathian stag, were thrilling in 
the extreme. 

Herr S., noticing perhaps the interest which I took in his 
‘“‘ Barengeschichten,” asked me whether I would not like to stay with 
him for a week, and try to shoot a bear myself. Should I like it 
indeed? Of course I should, quite enormously. He repeated his 
invitation again that night, and once more in the morning. It was 
too good an opportunity to throw away, and it was settled there and 
then that I should stay with him and he would show me the sport 
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of the Roumanian peasants. The next morning I waved good-bye 
to my other friends as they glided down the river on their raft, and 
Herr S. drove me to a little hut far away up in the mountains, 
from which we were to make expeditions in quest of the bear and the 
wild pig. Our dwelling place for the next week was very small. It 
was the abode of an Italian peasant, Luigi Bruzzi by name, who 
had left the sunny plains of his native country for a rough life in the 
Carpathians. His duties were as overseer of the labourers employed 
in the Royal Forest. He seemed to have brought some of his 
native sunshine with him. In his nature he was a bright, happy 
fellow, in spite of poverty, and in spite of the consumption which 
was undermining his tall lean frame. 

Arrived at our destination, we lost no time in starting up the 
mountains on the chance of seeing a bear that night, and when 
darkness came upon us Herr S. posted me behind a bush on the 
side of a hill whence I could command a view over the whole 
valley. ‘‘ Here,” he said, ‘‘ bears have often been seen, and very 
likely one will be coming down the mountain to-night.” The ex- 
perienced big-game hunter would, no doubt, have remained quite 
calm, but being the veriest tiro in the art I was filled with the 
wildest excitement. Every shadow on the mountain-side in the now 
fast gathering darkness might be the longed-for bear; every rustle of 
the leaves, every bird stirring in the bushes, filled me with excited 
hope. But no bears came that evening, and after lingering for some 
hours we were obliged to start homewards, groping our way back to 
the hut. 

Luigi awaited our coming with the good news that our 
evening meal was ready, and an excellent one it proved to be. 
Salami sausage, goats’ cheese, and ‘‘ mamaliga”’ (a form of porridge 
made of maize), helped down with nature’s best sauce, seemed as 
good as I have ever found the most recherché confections of the 
Carlton Restaurant. A bottle of native wine completed our repast. 
After that a pipe, and then to bed. Of the night I will not say 
much. We were going to start again at three the next morning, so 
luckily it was a short one. Those who have wrestled with the un- 
welcome inhabitants of an unclean couch, who know the mad- 
dening irritation which these little creatures can inflict, will feel 
for me. 

How beautiful after the night of torture was the fresh air 
of the morning. As the sun rose, dispelling the mists and re- 
vealing the wooded crests of the Carpathians, we stalked stealthily 
along, hoping as we topped each ridge or emerged into some open 
space in the woods to see the large brown form for which we 
were seeking. Disappointment was, however, again in store for us; 
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and so the days passed in pursuit of the bear that we could not find. 
On the second day business called my friend away, and my expedi- 
tions, morning and evening, were made with Luigi Bruzzi; his 
keenness for me to get a bear and his regret when we never saw one 
were quite touching. He always called me “der lieber Herr.” 
‘‘Perhaps the lieber Herr would like to shoot a willow grouse ?”’ 
And then he would bring a little whistle out of his pocket and 
imitate their call till they would come fluttering to us out of the 
wood. In the middle of the day I used to return to the hut and fish 
for the little silvery troutlets in the brook. My week was now 
drawing to a close, and yet no bear had we discovered. 





TIMBER SLIDE OF THE ROYAL FOREST OF BARNAR 


I was fishing one afternoon with disappointment raging within 
me. It was all no good, and I should have to go away the next day 
without so much as having seen the object of my quest. Suddenly I 
heard wild shouts. Luigi, waving his arms frantically, came running 
towards me. 

‘A large bear,” he exclaimed, “‘ has just been seen carrying off 
a cow, and the lieber Herr will go and shoot it.” 

When my excited Italian friend had calmed down a little, I 
began asking who had seen it, and where the place was, with other 
important questions. It appeared that the peasants had heard of 
my wish to kill a bear, and that their chief hunter, whom they all 
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have to obey, was coming to interview me on the subject. With 
Luigi as interpreter the business part was soon arranged. If they 
brought me up to the bear I would give them three times the 
amount they would get from the Roumanian Government. In any ~ 
case they would get something for the expedition. But I must do 
the shooting. That was to be clearly understood. We should 
start that evening, and should be a party of three, unless Luigi 
liked to come with us too. Luigi was certainly not going to re- 
main behind if the lieber Herr would let him come. 

There were a good many hours till sunset, and never had an 
afternoon seemed so long. I tried to go on fishing, but I could not 
concentrate my attention. I got a novel from the hut and tried to 
read. It was no good. I could only think of bears. I lay down in 
the shade and tried to sleep the time away, but could not remain 
quiet for a minute. 

At length the loitering sun seemed to have got a little lower 
on the horizon, and I returned to the hut to await the arrival of my 
companions. Even the watched kettle boils at last, and eventually 
we were all collected. We shouldered our rifles and off we went. 
The two Roumanian peasants walked in front, Luigi and I behind. 
One of the former, the chief, whom I had interviewed before, was an 
enormous man, with great massive shoulders. What a picture he 
looked in his Roumanian dress, with his white trousers and white 
skirt, and his broad embroidered belt stuck with large knives! His 
rifle was slung across one shoulder, his picturesque cloak across the 
other; in his hand he carried an axe. A dark hat covered his head, 
and his coal-black hair hung right down to his shoulders, as is the 
custom of the country. 

His companion was a great contrast. A small square man of 
colossal strength, he looked almost as broad as he was long; his 
face was of strange, almost devilish ugliness. J began to wish that 
it was not the custom of these Roumanian peasants to put rancid 
butter on their hair and on their white shirts, for such is their un- 
fortunate habit. On the hair it is merely for ornamental purposes, 
but on the shirt it fulfils the more practical object of keeping away 
vermin. Still, they looked most picturesque in their native dress, 
and I began to be filled with interest about them from the accounts 
which Luigi was pouring into my ear. Although the big man 
was in fact the chief of the hunters, he began telling me, yet the little 
square man was really the best. When once he started out after a 
bear he seldom came home till he had secured him. He would 
sleep out on the mountains, living merely on grass and berries, and 
was so bold that he would attack the bear alone at night. Many 
were the bears he had shot; but he did not only shoot bears, he had 
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also shot a man. This seemed to impress Luigi very much. Then 
came a series of wonderful stories. How on one occasion he had 
seen a bear, with one stroke of his giant claws, tear away the whole 
of a man’s arm and shoulder. How, on another occasion, a peasant 
had wounded a bear, and, as the angry beast advanced towards him, 
his second barrel missed fire. As the brute came nearer and nearer 
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his two companions ran away ; the bear seized him in his embrace, 
and the peasant fainted. Some hours afterwards the man woke up 
and found himself lying unharmed close to the dead bear. The 
creature had been shot through the heart, and with his last effort he 
had just managed to hug his pursuer. The man had fainted from 
fear, and the bear had fallen dead the next second. These and 
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many other stories Luigi had to tell, but it now became necessary 
to enjoin the strictest silence, as we were approaching the place 
where the cow had been carried off. It was a lovely spot. The 
bold rocky outlines of the mountain tops towered into the sky, 
illumined by a faint gleam of evening light. All around and till 
far away below stretched the dark forests of fir trees. Long, deep 
shadows lay along the valleys. The air was still and calm. Not a 
sound could be heard but our muffled footsteps and occasionally the 
alarm note of a frightened bird. We were making our way up a 
narrow watercourse strewn with fallen trees. With the swift 
stealthy motions of a cat the peasants, shod with leather sandals, 
sped swiftly and silently across the fallen trunks. My own English 
shooting boots were ill adapted for climbing along the wet and 
slippery wood, and I felt the perspiration streaming down my face 
in my efforts to walk noiselessly and yet to keep up with my com- 
panions. Now one of the peasants turned round, tapped his nose, 
and in an excited whisper exclaimed ‘‘ Ourse!’’ At the moment I 
could only smell the rancid butter, but a few seconds afterwards a 
strange and awful odour reached my nostrils. It was the scent 
of the decaying meat of the dead cow, blended with that of the 
bear-pit, which one knows so well from the Zoological Gardens. 

The watercourse made a slight bend here, and as the chief 
peasant, who was leading, turned the corner, I saw him, with a 
lightning movement, put his rifle up to his shoulder. There was 
a sharp report, a flash in the dim light of evening, and then I saw 
the bear with my own eyes—and a huge fellow too he looked as 
he sat by the carcase of his prey. For a second he stood up, and 
we noted his large dark form stretched to its full length. He had 
been hit in the side. With loud growls of fury the creature now came 
towards us. My rifle went up, and I fired at his advancing form. 
His head fell forward, then over he went, crashing into the bushes. 
All was still. For a second we looked at each other. I hastily put 
in another cartridge, and in line we advanced to the fallen bear. 
Our precautions were needless. Those mighty paws, that could 
carry an ox bodily up the mountains, would strike no more. His 
fierce jaws, now locked in death, were as harmless as those of a 
baby’s toy. The delight of the peasants was unbounded. They 
almost embraced me in their joy, and we shook hands warmly all 
round. It was not only for the money that they were pleased, but 
they had been desperately anxious to show the Englishman who 
had come all the way from that dim and distant town of London 
how they pursued the bear in their own mountains of Roumania. 
They were immensely astonished when I told them there were no 
bears in England. 
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We now examined the carcase of the cow. The whole body 
had been most carefully covered with leaves by the bear in order 
that no one should discover and rob him of his prey. He had made 
already great inroads into the flesh, and the peasants assured me 
that in two days there would have been nothing left except the head 
and the bones. It was rather pathetic that this cow was the 
property of a peasant, whose only one she was. By chance the 
bear had chosen “‘the ewe lamb”’ out of the herd, but a few days 
later I tried to comfort her disconsolate owner with a small sum of 
money with which to buy himself at least a new calf. 

Our next business was to kindle a fire, and by the light which 
it gave we were able to begin the work of skinning. This part of the 
job the peasants enjoyed quite enormously. They laughed, they 
shouted, they sang with delight. They slapped the bear’s fat sides, 
they guffawed at each other’s jokes. At each burst of merriment 
they laid down their knives, till I began to think that we should 
never finish the operation. It was very late that night when we 
were at length ready to start down the mountain. The night was 
overcast. The darkness was so intense that one could scarcely see 
a yard in front of one. The peasants suggested that we should 
spend the night where we were, but I did not much relish the 
proximity of these two dead creatures, and said that we must get 
down the mountain somehow or other. The way was steep and the 
descent proved long and laborious. The torch which Luigi had 
made, and by which alone we could see to move at all, kept going 
out every minute in the most irritating way. Even the big peasant 
said he felt inclined to sit down and cry from annoyance. The 
lights of the hut were a welcome sight, and Luigi hurried on in 
front to put our evening meal on to the fire. I invited them all 
to come and have supper with me that evening, and a very cheery 
meal we had. We had two bottles of native wine in which we 
drank each other’s healths. We wished each other all the best luck 
in the world and many more bears in the future, and no end of 
wild pigs, and every sort and kind of good thing. I then showed 
them my fishing rod and fly book, and their eyes glistened at the 
treasures it contained. Their delight knew no bounds when I dis- 
tributed casts, flies, minnows, and hooks amongst them, and they 
left me that night brimming over with happiness. 

The next day I returned to the luxurious abode of Herr S., 
who received me with every token of delight at my good fortune. 
I stayed with him a couple of days, which were spent most 
pleasantly fishing for the ‘‘ Lachs forelle,’ and in the evenings 
bathing in the foaming waters of the Golden Bistritza. I was dis- 
appointed at not catching a Lachs forelle, for in this river they run 
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sometimes as big as a large salmon. One of the local fishermen, 
who had been very successful in the past with these fish, pointed to 
his leg and said they were sometimes longer than that; but as his 
legs were very long, and as he was a fisherman, I was obliged in my 
own mind to deduct a few inches from this measurement. | 

With many mutual requests and promises that they would come 
and visit England one of these days, and that I should return to 
Barnar, I parted the next morning from Herr S. and his wife. 
It was with feelings of unqualified regret that I turned to take a 
last look at his hospitable roof and his two little children still 
waving their baby hands at the departing carriage. 








THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS 
VI.—OWNERS AND OWNING 
BY AN OWNER 


In the estimation of many people there is something magnificent in 
the idea of owning racehorses. Owners, however, are of very various 
sorts. There is the small publican who with two or three friends 
has formed a syndicate to buy a broken-down plater, which the 
local vet. believes he can get on to his legs again; he ‘‘owns,”’ 
our humble friend of the beer shop, and on the other hand 
there is the lord of countless acres who carries on the historical 
breeding stud which he has inherited, and whose colours, con- 
stantly seen, have long been famous in the annals of the Turf. 
Incidentally there is the aspiring nouveau riche who races because it 
brings him into contact with gentlemen, and will, he hopes, lead to 
his social advancement ; not to mention the millionaire who would 
rather give 3,000 than 300 guineas for a yearling, for the reason that 
his outlay will be chronicled in the papers and get him talked about. 
There is the professional owner, again, who makes a business of 
racing and often does well, though some of the tribe are apt to sail 
very close to the wind, to run dangerous risks, and if they do not 
get into trouble with the Stewards, occasionally find the situation 
extremely threatening and awkward when explanations of past 
performances are required. 

I belong to none of these categories—for it is of myself that I 
have been persuaded to write, on the ground that actual experiences 
are likely to convey information, and possibly to afford some useful 
hints to other aspirants to ownership; and though the personal 
pronoun which will have to come in pretty frequently has an ugly 
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look, I can only apologise for it, and rejoice that it affords no clue 
to identity; for I confess that if I thought there was danger of 
being known I should have evaded my present task, which indeed 
looms formidably. 

Well !—it is difficult to begin, to get into one’s stride, as it were 
—J had always taken what may be called a keen outside interest in 
racing, and knew with more or less intimacy several men who ran 
horses. It had never seemed likely that I should join the band, but 
rather unexpectedly I found myself in circumstances which enabled 
me to do so. One of my oldest friends had raced prominently 
years ago, and with him I discussed the subject. I did not expect 
to acquire a fortune on the Turf, I told him; I had no absurd ideas 
of that kind; if I could make both ends meet, and have my fun for 
nothing, I should not be dissatisfied, though of course I might have 
luck as well as other people; and I thought this all extremely 
modest. Really and truly I had a notion that with a carefully 
chosen stable, and a resolution only to bet on my own horses, which 
I had heard and read was the judicious course, I might, at any rate 
in most years, make the sport pay; but my friend did not seem to 
share this view. Luck, he admitted, had much to do with success 
on the Turf, but he thought that on the whole, if all went well, I 
might reasonably hope that my racing would not cost me more than 
some £1,500 or £2,000 a year—which struck me as an altogether 
unduly pessimistic view. 

There was a trainer whom I knew, liked, and trusted; he had, 
I was aware, a good many empty stalls and boxes, wanted horses— 
but that is the chronic condition of most trainers however many 
they have—and, as I expected, he welcomed my suggestion to train 
with him. The July sales were approaching, and I determined to 
begin the formation of my string at Newmarket, devoting myself 
meantime to a study of the literature of the horse, and particularly to 
what to look for in a yearling. A sloping shoulder was, I gathered, 
a leading requisite, depth through the heart, length from hip to 
hock, hind legs well under, an honest eye, plenty of bone, good feet ; 
I fancied myself fully equipped with knowledge which would serve 
at the ring side, but at the same time I determined to do nothing 
entirely by myself—to be guided by my trainer’s advice. One colt 
I remember well fulfilled all the requisites I have enumerated, and 
my only fear was that everybody would naturally be eager to obtain 
such an animal. I led my trainer to view the discovery I had made 
—all by myself—but one very hasty glance was enough for him. 
The good points which I had observed were there, but the animal’s 
hocks he declared were hopeless. For the future I made hocks a 
special study, noting the coarse, the curby, the sickle-shaped, and 
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the rest; but another youngster, with excellent hocks amongst other 
good points, had, I was told, a badly-twisted fore-leg, which I had 
certainly not noticed; another did not stand truly; and, in short, I 
soon found how sadly superficial was my knowledge and how little 
real and serviceable information my careful studies had yielded. 

At Newmarket and at Doncaster afterwards I bought nine, 
which averaged a little over 600 guineas. I gave them names— 
Messrs. Weatherby told me I could not have two of these, both of 
which I had thought particularly happy ones—registered my colours, 
paid a cheque into Old Burlington Street to start my account, and 
awaited results. 

It was at Kempton a month or so after Doncaster that, a selling 
race having been run, my trainer found me in the paddock and told 
me that the winner was just the sort of horse I wanted. Perhaps a 
little superciliously I assured him that I did not want it at all—I had 
no. desire to win selling races, and indeed my aspirations were high. 
I would enter for the great events, would run at Ascot, Goodwood— 
Newmarket, of course—and at other leading meetings, not alto- 
gether scorning the principal handicaps, but competing almost ex- 
clusively in races which had some “‘class”’ about them. My trainer, 
however, explained that I ought to have something to lead the 
young ones in their work and to try with next spring, and, recog- 
nising the necessity, which had not previously occurred to me, I 
bought the winner for 440 guineas. 

Going down to look at my horses and speculate on what they 
would do next year was always a pleasure during the autumn and 
winter, and one day at the station I met the old friend who had given 
me his idea about the probable expense of racing. He asked me how 
many I had bought, and I told him nine, adding ‘‘ There ought to be 
one good one in the lot at any rate!”’ ‘I hope so, indeed,” he replied, 
not at all unkindly, but still in a sort of doubtful tone, which showed 
that he did not share my conviction. 

As to entries, I recognised that this was a matter in which 
I needed guidance, and it was arranged that my trainer should send 
me suggestions, which of course I could follow or amend—that is to 
say, alter—as I thought best. By degrees I learned something—I 
was about to say a good deal—about ‘‘ placing’’; but, anxious to do 
a little on my own initiative, I naturally made blunders, forgetting to 
claim breeding allowances, claiming them incorrectly, and on one 
occasion, not noticing that the winner was to be sold for a hundred 
sovereigns, put the hope of the flock into a selling race. 

This animal was one about whom there really did seem good 
cause to be sanguine. I had given over 1,000 guineas each for two ; 
this was the lower priced of the pair, a beautiful chestnut colt that 
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everyone agreed seemed to be an exceptional bargain. This colt had 
been praised warmly in the papers and to all appearance was as 
good as he looked. He was greatly admired by all who saw him 
in the stable and at exercise alike, the only fault the most captious 
could ever find with him being that he was perhaps a little on the 
leg. No horse could have moved better, with an effortless, stealing 
action that suggested staying as well as speed, and so lightly that 
it seemed as if he could gallop over eggs without breaking them. 
He soon, moreover, gave evidence of ability to go, for when in 
course of time he and the rest were jumped off in batches, to teach 
them the elements of their business, in a few strides he was always 
well in front. Again and again as I watched him I congratulated 
myself that he was liberally entered. All of the nine might not 
win races, I recognised ; one indeed, a good-looking brown colt, was 
always lame after even gentle exercise; and the highest priced of all, 
a big chestnut filly, grew up oddly behind and I was told would take 
a very long time to come to hand under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. But my chestnut colt was my peculiar pride; it was 
a delight to hear the eulogies of friends who came to see him, to 
read complimentary remarks about him in the training reports, and 
to observe the evident admiration of my trainer, who undoubtedly 
believed that we possessed a jewel. I longed to see him run, so 
much so that a proposal to keep him for Ascot did not at all please 
me; I was too impatient, and wanted him to come out in the New- 
market Two Year Old Plate the day after the Two Thousand, for 
which I was gratified to hear he could be got ready. 

My plater ran—the colours were out for the first time—at Not- 
tingham in a little handicap, and he performed fairly well, finishing 
near enough to the leaders to show that he was in form; and the 
time had now come for really finding out something about the seven 
that were doing work. Of these, three seemed considerably superior 
to the rest, and it was the remaining four that we decided to gallop 
with the plater at weight for age, 32lb. I had not any illusion 
about them, though I thought they would do better than they did. 
The three-year-old won with the utmost ease, the second beaten 
three lengths, the third about as far behind, the other two many 
lengths away; and as regards these, their capacity, I grieved to learn, 
was so nearly what the trainer had come to expect, that by his advice 
I decided to get rid of them as soon as possible. They were sold 
for {10 each to go to Belgium; what they did in the dominions of 
King Leopold I never heard, but if they won races the others must 
have been very bad. 

‘It is disappointing!” I remarked. ‘‘ Let me see, the four 
cost well over 2,000, and I suppose they are not worth 400?” 
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“I’m afraid not,” was the reply, and on being asked to appraise 
the value, he said he feared they would not bring more than half 
as much. 

It was disappointing! I had thought that one of the lot might 
perhaps go wrong, that another, possibly two of them, might not 
turn out well, but then I should have half a dozen to take round to 
the big meetings; and as for the selling races that I had despised—I 
well remembered my reply when it was suggested that I should buy 
the plater—the difficulty now was to find races of the sort small 
enough for the two that my modest trial horse had so easily beaten. 
One ran at. Warwick and was claimed for £150, the other failed 
twice, and after the second attempt was put up at Sandown to be 
sold for what he would fetch, which was 33 guineas; so that my 
trainer’s estimate of £200 for the lot was singularly near the mark. 

But there still remained the Treasure, and the other two of 
fair promise ; and as I related my misfortunes to men of experience, 
I found that they by no means shared my idea of my wretched luck. 
If out of nine I had three that could win races, possibly four—there 
was the big backward filly, with whom, however, my trainer did not 
seem pleased, though he expressed himself cautiously—and one good 
one among therm, I was distinctly lucky, I was told, and everyone 
with whom I discussed the subject had numerous instances to give 
me of men with long strings who could not win a race of any sort. 

At last—it was on the 22nd of April—the Treasure and his 
two companions were tried. I had wished the gallop to be at even 
weights with the chestnut, the three-year-old to give the other two 
21 1b. . Surely such a horse could beat the plater at evens? But 
this was overruled. He was to receive a stone, we finally settled, 
the other two to run at weight for age—it would encourage them, to 
get their heads in front, and it was a bad thing to ask young horses 
to do too much. I got good jockeys to ride, in order that they 
might tell us how the horses really went; the chestnut wore my 
colours, and as they cantered to the start I was convinced that I had 
never seen a handsomer horse or a better mover; nor was this my 
opinion alone. A friend, C. H., who was a really fine judge and 
managed one of the chief stables of the period, came with me to see 
the gallop, and, though not as a rule by any means enthusiastic, 
declared that he felt sure I had got a good horse. We were soon to 
know ! 

How well I recollect that morning! I sat on my pony 
trembling so much with excitement that I could not hold my 
glasses steady—my Treisure might win the Derby next year—it 
would be luck indeed to do so at a first attempt, but still, why 
not ? 
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The head lad had gone down to start them with his hand- 

kerchief. : 
‘““They are well away together! ”’ my friend observed ;. I really 
could not see whether they were or were not. Ina few moments I 
did focus them, however, and was delighted with what I made out. 
My plater was always a rather scratchy mover, though he got over 
the ground with his short strides, but by his side the Treasure 
swept along, his head in his chest, the two neck and neck. At their 
quarters was another chestnut, a filly, and well up with her a bay 
colt. Rather more than a furlong from the winning-post the two 
latter changed places; but the leaders sped on together. I thought 
I knew what was about to happen. The Treasure would be just 
shaken up and would gallop on; the plater would try to quicken and 
drop back; so I was convinced, and waited eagerly for the chestnut 
to leave his companion, when the jockey on the Treasure began to 
move his arms. To my intense dismay there was no response. 
The creature sprawled, swerved first to the left and then to the 
right, his rider took up his whip and hit him once, twice, with the 
result that he wobbled more badly still; the plater stuck to it, 
the bay colt coming on inch by inch, till as they passed us he was 
a neck ahead, the Treasure absolutely last, half a length or so 
behind the filly, who was a good six lengths in the rear of the 
second. 

“That can’t be right!’ was my aggrieved comment as after 
a minute’s pause we turned to canter after the four that were 
pulling up. 

‘“‘ Doesn’t stay, my dear fellow,” was my friend C. H.’s verdict. 

“Tt can’t be right!”’ I repeated; but the trainer could only say 
that he was sadly disappointed; he hoped it was not right, but 
feared that it must be. 

‘“He seemed to run green. Is he really ready to show what he 
can do?” I asked, hoping against hope. 

‘““He’s pretty straight; I’m afraid I can’t make him much 
better,” was the reply, and by this time we had reached the 
quartet. 

‘““ He went well for close on half a mile,” the Treasure’s jockey 
told us. ‘Oh, yes, it was a very good start. He does not stay.”’ 

_I looked at him, and certainly he blew very little. I could not 
delude myself into the idea that he was too backward to show. his 
capacity; but though I could not guess what was wrong, I felt 
there must be something—at least I tried so to persuade myself. 

My friend made the excuse that he had to go and find his own 
horses, and left us together. It was not a moment for cheery con- 
versation. 
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‘What do you think ?” I feebly inquired. 

“Well, sir,” my trainer replied, ‘‘it looks as if he does not get 
the course’”’—perhaps I should have said that it was five furlongs, 
but I suppose this will have been understood. ‘‘ He’s been doing 
well, and I don’t see any real excuse!” 

There was none, I knew in my heart; but, reluctant to believe 
the worst, I suggested trying him again ten days or so hence, and 
we did so. The plater gave him twenty-one pounds this time and 
beat him very nearly as far, one of my friend C.H.’s lot, just bought 
after winning a selling race, finishing a good three lengths in front 
of my prospective Derby winner. 

It seemed too cruel, and if I had not been so horribly upset I 
should have felt furiously indignant when my trainer proposed, as the 
best thing to be done, putting the ex-Treasure into a selling race at 
Epsom, where “‘ the easy course would suit him.” I hated the idea. 
‘“Was there no chance of his coming on?” I asked, and could gain no 
sort of consolation. We would keep him a little longer, at any rate, 
and see, I decided; and so he was kept, ran for one of the engage- 
ments, and finished ‘‘ down the course’’after showing a little flash of 
speed. We galloped a third time, and then put him into a selling 
race at Brighton. That I thought he had won. He got away with 
a long lead, was lengths in front till near the distance, when —how 
well I knew his habits!—he began to roll, was caught and passed, 
beaten a head for second place, and claimed. He never won on 
the flat, but carried off a few hurdle races—my Treasure that I had 
seen, in my mind’s eye, battling successfully with the best, and, after 
stocking my sideboard with Cups and swelling my banking account 
with stakes, retiring to the stud at a fee of 200 guineas! 

Let me remark that one of the chief follies owners commit is a 
refusal to see what is before their eyes and to accept what they 
know to be the truth. A horse is obviously bad ; if it were another 
man’s property they would have no sort of doubt about it, but being 
theirs they hope against hope and try to believe, on no reasonable 
ground, that the creature will make phenomenal improvement. 
‘“‘ Get rid of bad horses as soon as possible,” is sound advice. 

This, then, was the situation: out of my nine two-year-olds 
I had four left, a filly that might never come to hand (and in fact 
never did), an infirm colt that it was really absurd to keep in training, 
and two others, both rather “moderate” than ‘‘useful.” Truly my 
old friend had been wise when he hesitated to confirm my jubilant 
belief that I must have at least one good one! His estimate that 
I might have my fun for £1,500 to £2,000 a year I had regarded 
as absurdly pessimistic ; but how did things look now? I had ex- 
pended 6,075 guineas in horseflesh, less 403 for the five I had 
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got rid of; there was the filly, worth something, at any rate 500 
or 600 guineas, for the paddocks if she never ran, and the two others 
that seemed to have cost, if one looked at it that way, a good deal over 
2,000 guineas each, and might be worth nearly half as much between 
them. In addition to this, there were, of course, entries, and they 
had been liberal; training expenses, clothing, and the other little 
items which all mount up. Besides, I had no horses; that was the 
annoying part of it. I had planned to go round to the principal 
meetings, expecting to have one or two running at each, but as 
things were I could not get over the Treasure, and I felt it would 
afford me very little satisfaction to go and see other people’s horses 
running with mine not amongst them as I had hoped they would 
be. I was half inclined to cut the whole business and go abroad to 
try to forget it; but it seemed cowardly to accept defeat so soon, 
and just then an opportunity of recruiting my diminutive lot pre- 
sented itself. 

One of the three other men who trained in my stable was obliged 
to go to India with his regiment. He had only half a dozen horses, 
among them a decidedly useful three-year-old and a couple of two- 
year-olds that looked like winning races; and he offered them to 
me at a price to be agreed upon between the trainer and my friend 
C. H., the latter being, indeed, an intimate friend of both of us. 
I took the three for 2,200 guineas, and so had something to look at 
when I went down to the stable. 

My bay colt, who had won the trial, was in a £1,000 race at a 
meeting near London, and I hesitated whether to run him or not; 
but looking through the Calendar saw two or three that were certain 
to beat him, and besides there were several others about which I 
knew nothing. It seemed no good to run, therefore, and I wrote 
out a telegram to tell my trainer not to send him. That evening 
at the Club a man came up to me in the smoking-room and asked 
if mine had any chance next day ? 

“Tam not running,” Ireplied. ‘‘ He is a very moderate animal, 
and would have no chance against two or three that are likely to 
be sent.”’ 

‘I see from the evening paper that yours has arrived,” the inquirer 
observed ; but I told him it must be a mistake, as I had wired that 
morning to say that the colt was not to be sent. But it suddenly 
occurred to me, had I wired? I had written out a telegram but 
couldn’t remember sending it; and putting my hand in my pocket 
found the message among my papers. 

I went to the meeting next day, and on the course found my 
trainer, to whom I explained what had happened. 

‘““ Well,” he said, “as heis here I should think you might just as 
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well run him? He is very well, the race will do him no harm—do 
him good, in fact—and they must learn their business some time.” 

‘“‘ Has he any chance ?”’ I asked—“ I’m afraid not ? ” 

‘Oh, no, sir!” he answered, ‘‘ he’s not likely to win; but we’ll 
get a good jockey for him who won’t knock him about, and we shall 
be able to see how he shapes.” 

Only five went to the post—a red-hot favourite, on whom 8 to 2 
was freely laid, another said to have a sort of chance, backed from 
8 to 1 to g to 2, and three outsiders. 10 to 1 bar two was offered, 
but I imagine not taken by anyone about mine. He got nicely 
away when the flag fell, however, and the favourite failed to strike 
the ground quickly, nor indeed was the latter ever really in the 
race. The g to 2 chance and my bay drew away together, the gap 
between them and the other three steadily increasing. At the 
distance mine was going comfortably, and the jockey on the other 
was uneasy. Soon the boy on my opponent got up his whip, but 
mine easily held his own and passed the post a very easy winner 
by half a length. My first win! A moment of intense jubilation, 
though in the delight of the moment I could not help recalling 
the Treasure, and thinking how he would have won races if only 
he had been as much better than the rest -as we had once so 
fondly imagined. It is very absurd, of course; but somehow or 
other one looks on the owner of unsuccessful animals as rather a 
stupid sort of person, while the owner of winners seems to be 
decidedly clever and shrewd, to know a great deal about racing, 
though in fact his cleverness and knowledge are not in the least 
degree affected by victories or defeats with which he himself can 
only have so very little to do. Congratulations are decidedly 
pleasant, however, especially added to the belief that you may have 
a good horse; and the only disagreeable little feature about my 
success was some comments, which I was evidently intended to 
overhear, from my acquaintance at the Club, who had wanted to 
know things the night before. He, standing near to me in the 
enclosure, asked a companion, in a way that was evidently designed 
for my edification, why it was supposed to be clever not to tell 
the truth about your horses? Nothing, of course, would have 
persuaded him that I had not intended my colt to run, and that 
furthermore I had not fancied and backed him; though, in truth, 
neither I nor the trainer, nor anyone else to my knowledge, had a 
shilling on the winner. Subsequent running, indeed, suggested that 
in that we had been wise, for the odds-on favourite speedily retrieved 
his character. Something was said about this having been a 
‘jockeys’ race,’’ the connections of the favourite having gone for 
the second, for whom, if the good horse did not win, the affair had 
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seemed a certainty; but how this may have been I cannot say. 
Inspired by victory, I sent my bay to fulfil two other engagements, 
but he was never near winning either of them, though he carried 
off a Nursery late in the year and a few small races subsequently. 

Of the three that I had bought last two continued to do well, 
and the three-year-old I put into a couple of fair class handicaps. 
By this time I had come to learn a little about weights, and, seeking 
confirmation of my opinion, asked the trainer what we were likely 
to get. Somewhere about 7st. 8lb. was his idea, and this was very 
near my own estimate; so that our satisfaction was great when the 
Calendar appeared and we found that he had been let in with 
6st.13]b. The trainer was by no means a sanguine man, but he 
admitted that the colt most certainly had a “great chance,” and 
the manner in which he said it meant more than the words. When 
I talked to him about backing it, moreover, he asked me to put him 
on a pony each way, and as he rarely had more than £5 on a horse 
this was a great proof of confidence. We secured an excellent jockey, 
and the horse being game, good-tempered, and easy to ride, the 
more I considered the affair the more I became convinced that it 
was really a good thing. I had £250 on each way at 100 to 7, and the 
prophets and public so entirely shared our views of the situation that 
on the morning of the race mine was a good favourite at 100 to 30. 

I met the trainer in the paddock, asked him, of course, how 
the colt was, heard that it could not have been doing better, but, 
to my astonishment, was further told that he was ‘‘ very much 
afraid Fishhook would beat us.” I laughed the idea to scorn. 

“Why,” I said, “‘he’s been running in selling races in the 
North! I should have thought our horse could have given him 
21 1b. and lost him, and he has to give us 3 lb.!’—for Fishhook was 
in at 7 st. 2 lb. 

‘‘He’s been entered for some selling races, but I don’t think he 
ever ran in one,” was the reply. ‘‘ He belongs to a very artful 
division, and I’m told they think he’s sure to win. Iam afraid he 
is very dangerous, sir!” 

Going into the ring, I found my colt easy at fives, and Fish- 
hook quite as good a favourite. Very soon the latter became a 
better favourite still, while mine drifted out. At the close it was 
impossible to obtain an offer against Fishhook, mine was freely 
on offer at 100 to 14, and Fishhook, returned at 7 to 4, beat me in 
a canter by three lengths. It was a horrible disappointment, for I 
had made sure of winning, and had taken particular care to let all 
my friends know how sanguine I was about it. Moreover, it seemed 
to make my colt much worse than we had supposed ; but the trainer 
did not share this view. We had beaten all the others easily 
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enough, he pointed out; Fishhook was evidently a vastly better 
animal than had appeared ; no one, indeed, could say how good he 
was. In fact, there was no doubt he had been very carefully 
“readied” for this event, and the cowp had come off. 

I had the pleasure of hearing myself discussed in a railway 
carriage on the way to a meeting a few days afterwards, where the 
two-year-old I had lately bought was running. My friend C. H. 
was with me, and was much more amused at the conversation than 
I was. The chances of the two-year-old, who had run once before 
in good company fairly well, were debated, and it seemed to be agreed 
that he was very likely to win if he was ‘‘out”’; but the horses belong- 
ing to me and my brother in the North were said to be very dangerous 
to meddle with. I had no brother in the North—nor in the South 
for the matter of that—but there was a man of the same name as 
mine who owned horses, and their form was no doubt curiously varied. 
He, it seems, had been allotted to me as a brother, and one of my 
critics incidentally observed, referring to the handicap in which, as 
just described, I had run second, that he saw my jockey “‘ nearly 
pull the horse’s blooming head off,’’ and he also happened to know 
that I was ‘‘going for the favourite’ —and most likely laying my 
own too, another of them suggested. I felt myself growing hot 
with indignation, and saw my friend with difficulty suppressing his 
chuckles. It is very easy to lose one’s character racing! My Club 
acquaintance was evidently convinced that I was a liar, and these 
roughs in the railway carriage that I was a rogue. 

It is, of course, impossible in the limited space I have been 
asked to fill to continue the story into subsequent years. My lame 
colt never saw a racecourse, and I gave it to a friend. The big 
filly ran twice unsuccessfully, and was sold for 600 guineas—less 
than half she cost—at the end of the season. One of the two-year- 
olds I had last bought scrambled through a selling race, and brought 
me in £300. Of my thirteen, at the end of the year five remained, 
the other eight having returned me 1,303 guineas, which, deducted 
from the 8,275 I had laid out, left the quintet costing 6,972 guineas— 
more than twice their value. 

I am asked to give as much information as I can in the way of 
figures, but this is not very easy, because, comparing my own bills 
with those which friends have shown me for the purpose of this 
article, I find that items differ vastly; and then, of course, there is 
the question of entries. My Treasure, whom I had engaged so 
freely, ran me into over £700 in forfeits. Travelling is one of the 
items which seems to cost different trainers different amounts when 
the same journeys are undertaken and just the same accommoda- 
tion provided. To send a horse to a meeting and get him home 
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again ought to average about £10, and some of my friends, I am 
aware, are charged a great deal more. In round figures, if a horse 
be moderately entered, and fulfils about eight engagements in the 
season, he will cost his owner, including training expenses, plating, 
clothing, travelling, about £500 a year. It is very easy indeed to 
spend considerably more, and not very easy, unless one stints 
entries, and is careful in striking out when minor forfeits become 
due, to spend very much less; and these questions of entries and 
forfeits are always perplexing. I have often left horses in engage- 
ments in the hope that, for some reason or other, those that were 
sure to beat mine would go out—to find that they did nothing of the 
sort ; and in misdirected fits of economy I have struck horses out 
of races which they could not have lost if I had been less hasty. 
But this is the inevitable experience of every owner. By degrees I 
naturally learnt something of placing, and always entered my own 
horses; frequently, however, perhaps I should say generally, talking 
over with my trainer what was best to do, letting him see what I 
proposed to do, and inviting suggestions. And the same with trials. 
I like to fix my own weights, and hear what he has to say about 
them. 

I have had good years and bad years, disappointments—though 
none so keen, I think, as my early Treasure—and successes, expected 
and unexpected. In my first year I won six races, the best of them 
being the ‘‘ jockeys’ race,” if so it was, which credited me with £945. 
The three-year-olds took two handicaps worth £957 together, my 
plater won a little handicap worth £197, and in two others was 
beaten a head and a neck. The other two-year-old I had bought 
from my soldier associate won £235, and the selling race was of 
£200. That was £2,534 in stakes, and I was considered to have 
done extraordinarily well. My expenses for the (roughly speaking) 
year and a half that I had been racing were nearer £6,000 than 
£5,000, and there was the price of the horses to be added. By 
betting I had won about £1,200, so that it will be seen that “ doing 
extraordinarily weil’’ does not mean making money—only of course 
the start may be the most expensive part of the business, as, 
beginning with yearlings as I did, for a time there is nothing coming 
in. Not seldom nothing comes in later ! 

Disappointment usually predominates over success; and yet on 
the whole there is something peculiarly fascinating in the owning of 
horses. I suppose the desire is born in one. I have been racing for 
-about thirteen years, and so far as, being a bad hand at figures, I can 
make out I am between £9,000 and £10,000 poorer in consequence ; 
but—this is the aspiration always before one—I may land a happy 
coup some day and get home! 
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In many of the counties of Virginia, within a few hours’ ride from 
the large cities, the wild turkey is now comparatively plentiful, 
more so perhaps than it was thirty or forty years ago. Since the 
abolition of slavery much land that was formerly cultivated has been 
allowed to go back to a state of nature, and has now become thickly 
covered with underbrush and second-growth timber, affording abun- 
dant cover for game of all sorts. The turkey is a shy and wary 
bird, and well able to protect itself against its usual foes. More 
skill and woodcraft are required to hunt it successfully than are 
possessed by the average sportsman, and partridge-shooting is so 
much more certain that the turkey is not often molested unless 
accidentally encountered. Like most very wild birds, the best plan 
is to take it by stratagem. The hunter builds a blind of brush ina 
wood frequented by the birds, and baits it by scattering grain in 
radiating lines leading up to the ambush. Then, going out before 
daylight, he conceals himself and waits quietly for the birds to feed 
up to him. When a flock is scattered the birds are attracted by 
means of a call made of a turkey bone, and some of the local 
hunters are very skilful in this art. Often when a flock feeds up 
within range of the blind, with their heads close together, several 
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are killed at a shot. The wild turkey as a rule is darker in plumage 
than the domestic bird; the head of the female is black. The 
breast and back of the gobbler are resplendent with iridescent tints 
of bronze and green and gold. Many of them are apparently hy- 
brids between the wild and the domestic stock, while some are the 
progeny of domestic turkeys that have been allowed to stray off and 
return to the wild state, so that the difference is not always obvious. 

The wild turkey can out-run a dog or a horse, and, although 
a heavy bird and rather slow in getting on the wing, can fly with 
remarkable speed and ease, sometimes high above the tree tops 
and for a mile or so at a time. It is a roving bird—here to-day 
and there to-morrow—and covers a large extent of territory in its 
wanderings. It feeds in the autumn on the cornfields or peafields, 
and acorns are also a staple article of diet. In the winter season 
many are killed by tracking in the snow; but this is severe, rough 
work, and requires great endurance and hard walking on the part of 
the hunter, as the turkeys will not stop until fairly tired out. An 
old gobbler will sometimes weigh as much as twenty or thirty 
pounds, but from ten to fifteen pounds is the usual weight. The 
flesh is darker than that of the domestic turkey, and has a gamey 
flavour that the latter lacks. There is great diversity of opinion 
as to the best size of shot to use for turkey-shooting. All sizes 
from No. 10 to buck-shot are used effectively. The fact is that at 
ordinary range small shot will kill a turkey if hit in the head or 
neck, but if struck in the body the largest shot may fail to stop it. 
The head is of course often protected by the body. A broken wing 
usually means a lost bird, but a leg and a wing broken prevent the 
bird from escaping. 

My first experience with this game was in one of the eastern 
counties of Virginia some six or eight years ago. I had put up and 
shot a woodcock in a rather thick piece of woods. At the shot a 
large ungainly bird, resembling a buzzard, flopped up from the 
underbrush and alighted in a tree some thirty yards off. The 
country boy who was with me whispered, ‘‘ Turkey!” and I fired 
the left barrel loaded with No. g shot, at which the great bird fell 
forward in the branches with wings outspread. ‘‘Got him!” said 
the boy, triumphantly. Before I could re-load, however, the turkey 
_ half dropped, then slanted to the earth, and disappeared, not to be 
seen again that day. He was found dead in the woods by a negro 
some days later. Not long after this, while hunting for partridges 
one morning in a piece of tall pines, my dog ran into some turkeys 
in their roosting place. I heard the commotion as they got up, 
and went forward cautiously, keeping a sharp look-out. All at once 
there was a crash at the extreme top of a very tall tree, and out 
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started a turkey from the other side. It was a long but tolerably 
fair shot, but as luck would have it, just at that instant another one 
started lower down, distracting my attention for the fraction of a 
second. I could not see the second bird, and before I could shoot, 
the first one had caught the wind and was flying rapidly almost 
out of shot, and I failed to stop him. Another one ran past me 
later in the day, and again a hasty shot failed to score. Next 
season, on another partridge-shooting trip in southern Virginia, 
my bad luck was at length broken. I was walking along the edge 
of a large peafield; to the left was a fringe of timber and underbrush 
bordering a swampy river bottom. Happening to glance towards 
the centre of the field, I saw a turkey running in the open about a 
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hundred yards away. I called the attention of my companion to it, 
and at the same instant the turkey ran a few yards and took wing. 
Then he did a rather surprising thing. We were between him and 
his haven of refuge, the swamp; so, regardless of our presence, he 
swung around and made straight for it. It was a grand sight to 
see him come on, flying easily and rapidly, his one desire being to 
reach the cover. As he passed within about thirty-five yards a 
charge of No. 8 shot aimed well forward of his head crumpled him 
up, and he fell in a heap at the edge of the swamp, but at once tried 
to struggle into cover. I plunged through the briers after him; my 
little Irish setter was before me, however, and soon had him securely 
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He proved to be a young gobbler in fine condition, and weighed 
when dressed about twelve pounds. 

Partridge-shooting in that locality was excellent. The American 
partridge or ‘‘Bob White” is too well known to require description. 
Late in the season when they are full grown and strong on the 
wing, even with the best of dogs and other conditions favour- 
able, to make a good bag of these birds requires straight holding 
and quick shooting, and is atest of sportsmanship second to none. 
They get on the wing instantaneously, fly with great speed, and 
require hard hitting to stop them. To kill two birds out of three, in 
cover and out, is better shooting than the average. Many sports- 
men in the southern States go after partridges on horseback, taking 
a boy along to hold the horses, but usually dismounting when the 
dogs find a covey. A few exceptional shots shoot from horseback, 
but it is much more difficult than from a standing position, especially 
with birds to the right or left or going back overhead. © On horse- 
back, of course, a great deal of ground may be covered with very 
little fatigue, and the bag is consequently larger. For partridge- 
shooting exclusively a light, short-barrelled gun of twelve, sixteen, 
or twenty gauge, bored cylinder, and weighing from six to seven 
pounds, is the proper weapon, and the load 2+ to 3 drams of 
smokeless powder and an ounce of No. 8 or No. g chilled shot. 
No. 10 shot is also used with success early in the season. American 
shot averages a size larger than the English shot of the same 
number. As to dogs, setters were almost exclusively employed until 
within the past few years. Now pointers are very much in favour. 
Spaniels if well broken would be useful in thick cover, but they 
are very little used in this country. With regard to clothing, 
the ordinary dead-grass coloured canvas suit is as convenient and 
comfortable as any. It is the only material that will resist the 
briers, sand burrs will not stick to it, and it is cheap. Medium- 
weight boots, with bellows tongue, reaching to the knee and 
laced over the ankle, are decidedly the most comfortable foot 
wear. They keep the feet dry and do away with the necessity for 
leggings. 

While partridge-shooting affords the best sport in the autumn, 
the bag is often varied by a brace or two of ruffed grouse or a wood- 
cock, and along the marshes waterfowl of various kinds and snipe 
are frequently met with. Once whilst I was walking up to a point 
on partridges I flushed a ruffed grouse and a woodcock. On another 
‘occasion, after trying in vain to locate a covey of partridges ina 
stubble field, I kicked up a rabbit which in his bolt for cover ran 
into the covey and flushed it. The birds had been running all over 
the field, making it difficult for the dog to find them. 
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It is a common idea that the partridge has the power to hold 
its scent. A bird marked down toa yard will sometimes lie like 
a stone, and the best dogs if taken at once to the spot will fail 
to find it. Take them away for twenty minutes or so and then 
bring them back, and they will often find the bird without difficulty. 





WILD TURKEY—MALE 


It is therefore a great mistake to follow up a covey immediately 
after it has been scattered. On the other hand, if you wait too long 


the birds may run a long distance or take wing a second time 


before you come up to them. A very obvious reason for the failure 
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of the scent after a flight, but one which I have never seen suggested, 
is that in flying rapidly the scent is blown out of the feathers by the 
rapid passage through the air, and it is only after the bird has 
remained on the ground for a while that the characteristic odour 
again becomes perceptible. 

Both pointers and setters in this country are commonly taught 
to retrieve. It is a very useful accomplishment and does not inter- 
fere with their staunchness. Dogs trained for retrieving alone are 
only used in duck-shooting. Of these the most useful are the 





ENGLISH SETTER, BRIGHTON TOBE 
(Photograph by Schreiber, Philadelphia) 


Chesapeake Bay dogs. They have the appearance of a rough, hairy 
setter, liver coloured or rather a rusty red, and are unequalled for 
the purpose for which they are employed. The origin of this breed 
is a mystery. The Labrador, the Irish water spaniel, and the setter 
probably combined to form this strain, which is now a distinct breed 
with well-marked characteristics. 

As an instance of intelligence in animals I may be permitted to 
relate an anecdote of a little Irish setter bitch of mine. She was 
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with me on a recent partridge-hunting trip and did good work in 
finding game, but had never shown any inclination to retrieve. In 
passing through a pine wood in which a covey of partridges had 
been scattered, several birds started at once. I fired at one, and, 
seeing the feathers fly, imagined I had killed it. The dogs, however, 
worked over the spot thoroughly and failed to find. I started on 
after the rest of the covey, when I discovered that the bitch was 
missing, and she did not respond to my whistle. Coming to the 
edge of the wood I stopped for an instant and looked back, when 








RIPSTONE 
(Photograph by Schreiber, Philadelphia) 


the bitch trotted up with a bird in her mouth and laid it at my feet 
with a dignified air. She had evidently seen that the bird was hit 
and followed it up and found it; then, reasoning that I wanted the 
bird, had brought it to me. She afterwards showed no further 
inclination to retrieve. 

The art of shooting on the wing has been known so long that 
it is astonishing how much good shots will differ in explaining how 
itis done. One man will tell you to hold six feet ahead of a fast- 
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flying crossing bird at forty yards. Another will tell you to hold 
on the bird and keep the gun moving. Another will say simply put 
up the gun and snap at the bird without any motion, laterally, of 
the gun at all. They cannot all be right, and yet they all kill their 
birds. Probably the man who holds a long distance ahead is slow 
in pulling the trigger. The man who shoots with his gun on the 
swing passes the bird without being aware of it before he fires, and 
the man who thinks he snaps at the crossing bird in reality must 
fire ahead of it on the line in which it is flying, and anticipates its 
arrival sufficiently to allow for the forward movement of the bird 
and the flight of the shot through the air. He does not follow the 
bird with his gun, but he does follow it with his eye, and if he really 





ROYAL GAIETY ON SINGLE BIRD 
(Photograph by Dr. Loomis) 


fired at a moving bird at any particular point in the air would 
certainly shoot behind. 

If at forty yards the shot covers a circle of about thirty 
inches, and the centre of the rib is upon the object when the shot 
leaves the barrel, there is only a margin of fifteen inches to spare 
from the centre of the charge to the edge of the killing circle; at 
shorter distances, or with an extreme choke-bored gun, there is 
very much less, and a fast flying bird would fly much further than 
fifteen inches in a tenth of a second, which is about the time it would 
take the shot to go forty yards. The necessity of holding well 
forward on a crossing bird is understood by most sportsmen, 
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though many fail so to hold in practice; but it is very much harder 
to remember to hold over a rising bird, and moreover it is more 
difficult to do, as the gun so held partly conceals the bird from 
view and the upward motion is not so obvious to the eye. In 
shooting partridges in cover probably more birds are missed by 
under-shooting than by all other causes combined. In crossing 
shots it is easier to hit a bird going to the left than to the right, 
for the reason that the left arm can pull the gun and the upper 
part of the body can turn more readily in that direction. If the 
left hand be well forward on the barrels the arc that it is possible 
to describe with the muzzles in swinging to the right is very limited. 
It is of course better practice to make a half-turn of the body in 





CAPTAIN HESSEN ON QUAIL 


(Photograph by Dr. Loomis) 


that direction before firing. Unless the gun is a good fit it must 
first be brought to the shoulder and then pointed at the bird. 
This is awkward, takes up precious time, and is fatal to success 
in snap-shooting, which is always more or less necessary in thick 
cover. 

The gun should be in the right position for firing the 
instant it is brought to the shoulder, without any verification or 
modification of the aim; but it must be firmly grasped and well 
bedded against the shoulder; otherwise, especially with a light gun 
and a heavy load, the muzzles will be thrown out of alignment by 
the explosion of the charge. Ifthe gun can be depended upon to 
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come up properly, the eyes may be kept steadily upon the bird 
until the shot is fired, and this is the only way to attain skili in 
snap-shooting. . Trap shooting is not the best preparation for field 
shooting, as at the trap the range and the point from which the 
bird will fly, as also approximately its direction and speed of flight, 
are known in advance; whereas in the field it is the unexpected 
that always happens. A bird may get up under your feet or behind 
you, or fifty yards off, and may fly in any direction, at any rate of 
speed, and perhaps in a dense thicket, or when you are crossing 
a hedge or a ditch or up to your knees in a bog. A man who 





ROYAL GYPSY AND ROYAL QUEEN 
(Photograph by Dr. Loomis) 


cannot shoot well under adverse conditions can have no pretensions 
to being a good field shot. Partridge-shooting in this country after 
the first rise of the covey is almost invariably covert-shooting, very 
often in the thickest or most tangled swamp or amid dense pines, 
and the man who waits for open shots is not apt to make much of a 
bag unless birds are unusually plentiful. 

The birds leave their roosting places in the edges of the fields 
at about half-past seven or eight o’clock in the morning, and run to 
their feeding grounds in the wheat stubbles or other grain fields. 
It is almost useless to hunt them before that, as they are closely 
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huddled together and the dogs have a poor chance to scent them. 
At ten or eleven o’clock they seek some retired spot, usually in the 
edge of the woods or in the tall grass or thickets bordering a 
stream. In warm weather especially they are not often very far 
from water at this hour. They remain in their hiding place usually 
until four or five o’clock in the afternoon, when they begin to run 
back to their feeding ground and remain until nearly dark, when 
they again seek their roosting place. Unless much disturbed, and as 
long as the food and water supply holds out, they will remain in the 
sime locality—in fact, in the same fields—during the whole season, 
and may be found and flushed again and again. During the running 
and feeding hours they may be readily found with good dogs, but 
at other times it is chance work, and hunting in the middle of the 
day is apt to be time and labour wasted. When flushed they make 
at once for the densest and thickest cover, where they must be 
followed and shot singly. Late in the season they will often fly 
a long distance before alighting, and they are extremely cunning in 
the choice of their hiding places; often a covey after the first rise 
will not be found again that day. Early in the season with good 
luck five or six birds on the average may be killed from a covey, but 
later on not more than two or three. The season lasts in most 
counties from November 1 to December 31. Twenty-five or thirty 
birds to a gun is an excellent bag, though occasionally forty or fifty, 
and rarely as many as a hundred or more, have been killed. This 
means almost perfect shooting over the best dogs, that will range 
far, fast, and wide, in the open, and close and slow in cover—a 
combination very seldom found. No bird is more full of game quali- 
ties, more courageous, stronger on the wing, more beautiful, or more 
prized for the table than little ‘‘ Bob White,” and in spite of constant 
persecution he is able to hold his own and increase in numbers in 
localities where other game 1s well-nigh exterminated. 


BOOKSRON SSEORe 


POINTS OF A RACEHORSE. By Major-General Sir John Hills, R.E., 
K.C.B. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Out of the vast numbers of men who constantly “ go racing,” 
a comparatively small proportion really know anything about the 
horse as an animal. ‘“ Horses run in all shapes” is a current 
phrase; the great majority, it 1s to be feared, care little about what 
these shapes are, their only aspiration being to find a winner and to 
make money by the discovery. There are doubtless many others, 
however, who would be glad of a little information, on the subject of 
make and shape, which they can carry in their heads and apply to 
the horses they see in the paddock and at the post; and to these 
a study of Sir John Hills’ book may be cordially recommended. 

The author has opinions of his own, strong opinions, which he 
does not expect, as he remarks in his introduction, will be received 
without cavil and opposition; but we are decidedly inclined to think 
that as a very general rule his opinions are well founded. They 
are emphatically his own. He has studied the famous horses of late 
years and says what he thinks of them with an obvious disregard of 
what other people may have thought; and it is always a great thing 
to find a man who relies on his own judgment. Different critics are 
apt to look for different points and peculiarities in the horses they 
examine; General Hills considers that there are three cardinal 
points of vital importance, on the combination of which everything 
depends. The first one, without which no colt can ever become 
distinguished, is ‘‘a long femur, ending in a low and well-developed _ 
and muscular stifle bone and joint; the stifle cannot be too low,” 
he declares, ‘‘nor the joint too muscular, and if it be slightly 
turned outwards so much the better.” The second point of obser- 
vation is not, he considers—as probably most people do—the slope 
of the shoulder-blade from the withers to the point of the shoulder, 
important as this is in its way, but ‘‘the angle of the slope from the 
point of the shoulder to the point of the elbow, and the position and 
length of the latter.” The slope should be as perpendicular an 
angle as possible, the longer and the more upright in proportion to 
the length of the shoulder-blade the better; the elbow low, quite 
free from the body, and not in any way tied in. The third im- 
portant cardinal point is ‘‘the motive power by which the machine 
may be most profitably worked,” and this hes in the loins and 
quarters of the horse. ‘‘ Powerful loins and long quarters mean not 
only a strong primary impulse to the long leverage of the low stifle 
and straight leg, but a great recuperative power ;” while weak and 
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slack loins, and short and lean quarters, signify slower stroke and 
recovery. As regards this latter, General Hills suggests a quaint 
comparison, instancing the old toy jumping frog, the hind legs well 
tucked under the body, the long lever of wood placed under the 
frog, the strongly twisted string which, when let loose, furnished 
the motive power of the jump. If in brief summary these remarks 
seem somewhat too technical, they are lucidly explained in this 
excellent volume by means of photographs of most of the famous 
horses of the present and the immediate past, with explanatory 
comments. The horses are depicted, attention being directed to 
their good and bad points. 

Put as briefly as possible, what the author first looks for in a 
horse is the following :—‘‘ Low and muscular stifle, perpendicular 
slope from shoulder to elbow, large and free elbow bone, powerful 
loins, and fairly long quarters.”” Thus, in Ormonde, he draws 
attention to the unique and extraordinary length of his humerus, 
which is nearly as long as the shoulder-blade, and also to the 
remarkable uprightness of the slope. ‘‘ No wonder,” he says, 
“that with his enormous quarters and loins and grand stifle 
Mr. John Porter should have declared him to be the fastest horse, 
with the longest stride, he had ever known.” That Ormonde did 
not strike the eye of the casual observer as a remarkably good- 
looking horse was due to his plain head and short neck; but these 
are matters which General Hills disregards. According to the 
general idea, a good sloping shoulder is the primary essential, and 
the author instances Ravensbury as an excellent example of how 
well a colt, with other points which are good, can gallop in spite of 
a straight shoulder. This is a fair argument as far as it goes, but 
there is another side to it. If Ravensbury had been possessed of 
better shoulders it is extremely probable that he would have been 
by so much a better horse, and that his by-no-means distinguished 
stock would have been better also; in fact, with all due deference to 
so distinguished an authority as Sir John Hills, we are inclined 
to think that he slightly underrates this point. Persimmon the 
General regards as the beau ideal of a racer, asserting that ‘‘though 
he appears to be high on the leg, he is not so.’’ Presumably he 
means by measurement, for we had always thought that the King’s 
horse was a trifle high. As to the question of superiority between 
Persimmon and St. Frusquin, by the way, the author concludes that 
one was probably equal to the other, which, in the circumstances, is 
the wisest conclusion that can be formed, preference being, in truth, 
considering what both did, a mere matter of prejudice; and though 
St. Frusquin has no Sceptre to his credit, the sons and daughters ot 
the two famous sires are likely to be of about equally high merit also. 
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We are rather surprised to find General Hills paying any atten- 
tion to the “‘figure system,” which the great majority of breeders and 
practical men who have to do with racehorses are apt to ridicule. 
He admits, at the same time, that ‘‘ adding one theory to another, 
the acceptance of all the theories when pieced together leaves the 
breeder 1n a more or less helpless and hopeless state, the more so if, 
in order to form the nucleus of a stud, he has been persuaded to 
purchase some mares of the so-called running strains.” Of the 
great rivals at present, Sceptre and Ard Patrick, portraits are given, 
and it may be interesting to quote what is said about both. Ard 
Patrick is described as ‘‘a powerfully-built colt; great quarters, 
good stifle, hind legs very well let down but too sickle-shaped, and 
too much cut into below the rump; humerus and shoulder good, but 
latter inclined to thickness; back a little long, like that of Galtee 
More. He is not built on such fine racing lines as Sceptre, but is 
very promising in power and scope.” Sceptre he sets down as ‘“‘a 
very blood-looking filly; excellent forehand and shoulder, humerus 
very good both as regards perpendicularity of its position and its 
proportionate length; good loins and quarters, short back, wonderful 
stifle, and well let down; has the good straight hind legs and deep 
brisket of her sire. By far the best shaped animal of the year, or of 
any year.” The photograph, he admits, does not do her justice. 
In some of the other photographs, it may be remarked, the subjects 
are not always standing well—that is to say, for the best exemplifica- 
tion of the details which the author seeks to emphasize. The man 
who knows little about horses may learn much from this volume, 
and the man who knows much may learn more. 


CRICKET. Edited by Horace G. Hutchinson. London: Country 
Life, and George Newnes, Southampton Street, W.C. 1903. 


Mr. Horace Hutchinson, with the assistance of various well- 
known cricketers, has compiled a book which is excellent in parts, 
and it may be further remarked, in most of its parts. He has gone - 
far afield, too far indeed, especially as regards the illustrations, for 
the feeble caricature of the game by Robert Seymour, the cartoon 
of the Duke of Wellington bowling out Lord Brougham, and “‘ The 
Soldier’s Widow,” after W. Redmore Bigge, R.A., are a few that 
have no sort of business in the volume, though some of the pictures 
of early cricket are equally quaint and interesting, notably perhaps 
‘“An Exact Representation of the Game,” an engraving dated 1743. 
The stumps here are two in number and the curved bats show the 
implement then in use; there is a wicket-keeper with a long stop 
seven or eight feet behind him, and all the men fielding have their 
hands in the air in anticipation of a possible catch. The players 
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wear tight breeches and a species of jockey cap, and the two 
elaborately dressed figures placed one. behind each wicket are, we 
presume, umpires; why they have bats in their hands we do not 
quite understand. 

The distance between the wickets seems always to have been 
twenty-two yards, though in the early part of the eighteenth 
century there were only two stumps, one foot high, two feet apart, 
with a cross stump, and a hole between them. Later the height 
of the stumps was increased to twenty-two inches, and they were 
placed six inches apart; it was not until 1775 that the third 
stump was added, In 1750, “‘ length bowling” is said to have been 
introduced, prior to that bowling having apparently been all along 
the ground. It may interest the Anti-Gambling League to know 
that under the pavilion ‘‘sat men ready with money down to give 
and take the current odds.” If they lost they paid and did not 
grumble; but this old-fashioned ring does not appear to have lost 
much, for the bookmakers had ‘‘all sorts of tricks to make their 
betting safe.” It is some satisfaction to know that doubts were 
entertained as to whether amateurs sold matches, whatever the pro- 
fessionals might do on occasions. An historian of the game “cites 
an instance in which, for curiosity’s sake, he put the honesty of a 
certain noble lord to the test by covertly proposing to sell a match 
to him; but though his lordship, who seems to have been betting 
against his own side, had actually £100 on the match, the induce- 
ment was not enough to tempt him from the paths of virtue.” On 
one occasion two very big rogues at Lord’s fell a-quarrelling, each 
charged the other with various iniquities in the way of selling cricket 
matches, and when compared with the records the accusations 
seemed to tally so well with results that something more than 
suspicion was aroused. Thenceforward a warier eye was kept on 
batsmen and a better state of affairs seems to have prevailed. Now- 
adays, so far as we are aware, there is practically no betting on 
cricket, though the Anti-Gambling League would have us believe 
that the evil has spread enormously in all directions. 

One of the best chapters in the book is that by Mr. Jessop on 
“Fielding”; noone knows more about it, or more admirably practises 
what he preaches. Mr. Jephson on ‘“ Bowling”’ is fairly good, and 
that he speaks with authority certainly need not be said. Mr. Warner 
writes on “‘ Batting” also fairly well. County Cricket is treated 
with knowledge and discretion by Mr. W. J. Ford; and Mr. R. H. 
Lyttelton, though his style is laboured and somewhat obscure, has a 
sensible chapter on ‘“‘Amateurs and Professionals.” If Mr. Lyttelton 
does not know, however, his editor might have informed him, that 
people ‘‘ differ from” a thing, and that they do not ‘‘ differ to” it. 
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Such a grammatical error ought not to be found in such a book. 
A little editing is required in other places, Mr. Jessop’s initials being, 
at any rate on one page, given as “S. L.’’ instead of **G. L.,” and 
Mr. Keys as ‘Kk. G.”’ instead of “‘ K. J.” Our constant contributor, 
Mr. Home Gordon, is associated with Mr. H. D. G. Leveson- 
Gower on “ University Cricket,” a valuable chapter, though the 
latter gentleman does not do nearly so well when left to himself 
to deal with ‘‘Country House Cricket.” Lord Darnley’s chapter 
on ‘‘ Earlier Australian Cricket’ is full of useful information, and 
Mr. A. C. Maclaren was wisely chosen—no better choice could have 
been made—to deal with ‘“ English and Australian Cricket from 
1894 to 1g02.” The drawings of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., add value 
to the book, and those who are curious to know what eighteenth- 
century bats were like will find illustrations of several which belonged 
to the fourth Duke of Buccleuch. 


THE CRICKET OF ABEL, HIRST, AND SHREWSBURY. Edited by 
E. F. Benson and Eustace H. Miles. Illustrated with thirty- 
four Photographs. London: Hurst and Blackett, Limited. 
1903. 

‘“‘ Actuality’’ is the chief feature of this book, the interest of 
which depends in a very great measure on the photographs that 
show the three famous players with whom the volume deals in 
characteristic attitudes, or, in the case of bowling, exhibiting 
various grips of the ball that have been found effective. Whether 
cricket can be taught by books is a vexed question, the answer to 
which is usually supposed to lie in the negative. But on the 
other hand, a contributor to this magazine, the Rev. and Hon. 
Mr. Edward Lyttelton, declares that ‘‘ many a cricket match has 
been won in a bed-room.”” We will evade the difficulty by saying 
that a great deal depends on the receptivity of the student. Many 
persons believe that the way to develop a good style of play is to 
watch good players, but the authors are only partially of this mind. 
They think, and probably they are not altogether wrong—it may 
even be that they are rather right than otherwise—that ‘there 
appear to be hardly any beginners or habitual players who know 
how to profit by seeing experts. The reason,’ they continue, 
“cannot well be that we do not look on at games sufficiently often. 
No! one reason is that we have not been trained to observe with a 
view to personal experimentation afterwards, and another reason is 
that there is very little time to catch and realise the different posi- 
tions and movements as they flash by.’’ Hence they think photo- 
graphs will supply the deficiency: the photograph does not flash 
by, but can be considered at leisure, and the pictures have certainly 
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been selected with excellent judgment, it being perhaps nothing 
against them that several of the players would inevitably have been 
given out 1bw if their strokes had not come off. A little more 
simplicity might advantageously have been introduced into the text, 
and a decidedly weak point is the frequency with which illustrations 
and explanations are derived or adduced from the game of racquets. 
Racquets and cricket are two different things; the more they can 
be separated the better for players at both games; and if Mr. Miles 
could have forgotten that he was a racquet player when he was 
writing about cricket his book would have been vastly improved. 
We should also like Mr. Edward Miles a great deal better if he 
were not so exasperatingly didactic: he will run aside and work 
in a little moral lecture. We do not quite know what he means by 
“that evil for which at present there exists no other name but 
smuggishness.”” It has something to do, or at any rate some sort 
of connection with, idleness and the public-house. Mr. E. F. 
Benson’s name appears first of the two authors, and if the books 
edited by the gentlemen responsible for this are to be popular we 
would urge him to edit his associate, if, as we suspect, the condem- 
nation of smuggishness, idleness, and the public-house is a little 
effort on the part of Mr. Miles. We scarcely think that aspiring 
cricketers likely to read the book need warning to avoid the tavern, 
and at any rate cautions against drink have nothing to do with 
the cricket of Abel, Hirst, and Shrewsbury. 

Though, as already remarked, some of the directions would be 
more serviceable if more simply put, a great deal can be learnt 
from this volume, dealing as it does with the methods of masters of 
the game. As to ‘‘the floating idea that running out and rashness 
are synonymous,” which a high authority declares to be current 
‘‘for some undiscovered reason,” one would have thought that the 
flotation was not so hard of discovery as the high authority supposes. 
To run out, he thinks, ‘‘is often the safest thing one can do,” but 
here for ‘‘often’’ we should certainly be inclined to substitute ‘‘ on 
certain occasions.” 

lt may possibly be that some students of accounts of cricket 
matches who read about ‘‘good length balls” do not precisely 
understand the significance of the expression, and they may gain 
some enlightenment from the chapter on Bowling. ‘“‘ For a fast 
bowler, a ball that pitches on a spot within from five to seven 
yards from the batsman’s wicket ’’—that the “‘wicket” is the 
‘‘batsman’s”’ need scarcely have been noted—‘“‘ is a good length. 
For medium pace the spot lies between four and five yards; for 
slow between three and four yards. Notice that the faster the 
bowling the wider is the margin of good length.” On the general 
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mechanism of the break a quotation is made from what is described 
as the ‘‘now classical chapter of the Badminton Volume by 
Mr. A. G. Steel.” Another little bit of elucidation is also’ to the 
point: “Timing” the ‘ball,” according -to Dr. W.-Gi:Grace,~ te tie 
secret of all good play, and timing means the harmonious working 
of eye, wrist, arms, legs, and shoulders, which can only be acquired 
by constant practice.”’ It is a melancholy fact that since the book 
was in the press poor Shrewsbury has died and things are not well 
with Abel, though it is not for us to say to what extent the Surrey 
authorities have been judicious and considerate in the case of this 
famous and popular player. The book, however, is unquestionably 
one from which a great deal may be learnt; and there is merit in it 
which justifies its existence even in the present plethora of volumes 
on cricket. 


A; Book or GoLF. By J]. Braid, J. A. T. Bramston, Ho) Gaepuems 
inson, etc. Edited by E. F. Benson and) EH. Hiyiiies 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1903. 


This book is compiled on much the same principle as the one 
above. The open champion of rgor is, of course, an authority. 
Not a few of his hints may be followed with satisfactory results— 
probably all of them may, but some will specially appeal to players 
who have special faults to correct. With regard to ‘‘ topping,” for 
instance, which Mr. Braid describes as of all faults the commonest 
and most expensive, he recommends the player, notwithstanding the 
maxim ‘‘ Keep your eye on the ball,’ to keep his eye, not on the 
ball, but on the ground immediately behind him. We have reason to 
think the instruction is a serviceable one. Mr. Hutchinson believes 
that the ideal golfer is born not made, which is a little discouraging 
to students of the game who may have reason to doubt that they 
have been born correctly. But we fancy that golf, more than most 
other games, can be learnt from a book, and here, as in the volume 
on cricket, the photographs are very much to the point. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. VoL. XXXIV. Adam and Charles 
Black, Edinburgh and London; The Times, Printing House 
Scuale, woes 


This, the tenth of the new volumes, is entirely devoted to maps. 
They have a special value for two reasons: in the first place 
because the draftsmen have evidently tried hard to introduce all 
modern developments; and in the second place because the index 
is so carefully compiled that references are easily made. This 
volume most effectively completes the supplement to the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” the ten volumes the publication of which has 
made so great a stir. | 
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THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the September competition will be announced in 
the November issue. 


Eevee OM BE esl ON 


The Prize in the July competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mrs. R. Lawson, Ousecliffe, York (two 
guineas); Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell Dene, Northumberland 
(two guineas); Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington; Mr. H. Holden, 
Moseley, Birmingham; Mr. J. B. Pettigrew, Wexford; Miss 
eoUstance sl celsst Dury sireet, o.W.; Mr. W. Le Martin, H.M:S. 
Tamar, Hong Kong; and Mr.’S. Abrahams, Bedford. 
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FINISH FOR THE EPSOM TOWN PLATE, EPSOM SUMMER MEETING 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 





A CLOSE FINISH 


Photograph by Mr. H. Holden, Moseley, Birmingham 
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TUG OF WAR AT WEXFORD PARK—R.I.C. VU. NAVAL RESERVE 


Photograph by Mr. J. B: Pettigrew, Wexford 





A VIEW FROM THE BOX SEAT 


Photograph by Mrs, R. Lawson, Ousecliffe, York 
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RETURNING TO SCALE AT PAU 


Photograph by Mr. N. A. Heywood, Glevering, Suffolk 





THE START FOR ‘' THE MILE’’—KING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL SPORTS 


Photograph by Mr. C. E. Turner, Durdham Downs, Bristol 


PRIZE COMPETITION 347 





POLO AT HURLINGHAM 


Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W 





TAME COD IN THE PORT LUGAN FISH POND 


Photograph by Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell Dene, Northumberland 
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THE HAUNT OF THE WILD BOAR IN CENTRAL INDIA 


Photograph by Mr. A. Sidney Galtrey, Editor ‘‘Times of India,” Bombay 





SHOOTING IN ASSAM—MOVING CAMP 
Photograph by Mr, A. Ezra, Pall Mall, S.W. 


PRIZE COMPETITION 349 





THE BENDING RACE—POLO CLUB GYMKHANA AT HONG KONG 


Photograph by Mr. W. L. Martin, H.M.S. ‘Tamar,’ Hong Kong 





MILITARY SPORTS AT RANELAGH—WRESTLING ON HORSEBACK 


Photograph by Miss N. Broughton, Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 
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WATER POLO AT KINGSTON 


Photograph by Mr. Percy Ive, Kingston-on-Thames 





TWELVE MILES WALKING CONTEST AT EDINBURGH—START FOR THE ‘‘ RIGNALL-HOLDER ’’ 
CUP, PRESENTED BY THE RIGNALL-HOLDER PATENT PEDAL REST SYNDICATE 


Photograph by Mr. J. Drummond Shiels, Edinburgh 


PRIZE COMPETITION 351 








ETON UV. HARROW 


Photograph by Mrs. Evnest Raphael, Hill Street, W. 





START FOR THE JUEILEE STAKES, KEMPTON, I9Q03 


Photograph by Mr. C. N, Curtis, South Croydon 
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A START AT THE CURRAGH 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Marvborough, Queen's County 





DURHAM REGATTA 


Photograph by Mr. H. Drummond, Greenhead, Northumberland 
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OTTER-HUNTING AT CURRAGHMORE, CO. WATERFORD 


Photograph by Mr. J. B. Pettigrew, Wexford 





PIGSTICKING AT FYZABAD, INDIA 


Photograph by Major F. J. Parker, 1st Northampton Regiment, Dagshai, India 





LANDING A SHARK, BOCA GRANDE PASS, FLORIDA 
Photograph by Mr. S. C. Heywood, Glevering, Suffolk 





COCK-FIGHTING ON THE R.M.S.'‘‘SCOT’’ ON THE VOYAGE HOME FROM SOUTH AFRICA 
Photograph by Mr. W. H. Harland, Paignton 





FINAL HEAT, HURDLES CHALLENGE CUP, L.A.C. SUMMER MEETING 
Photograph by Mr. S. Abrahams, Bedford 




















ST. AUDRIES, WEST FRONT 
(Photograph by H. Hole, Wiilliton) 


The Badminton Magazine 


Pee el) Woo OF SPORT 
Wes URIS. 
BY ARTHUR ACLAND-HOOD 


In the series of ‘‘ Famous Homes of Sport” which have recently 
appeared in the pages of the Badminton Magazine descriptions have 
been given of places in the Northern, Eastern, and Midland Counties, 
and the writer ventures to think that St. Audries is a worthy repre- 
sentative of the West Country, as it is the home from which you 
can enjoy a greater variety of sport than from almost any other 
place in England. 

For instance, from here you can hunt the wild red deer, the 
fox, the otter, and the badger. You can have excellent partridge 
driving, also shooting over dogs, and walking birds up with the aid 
of markers. On the Quantock Hills you may still kill a brace or 
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two of blackcock, and on occasions make quite a respectable bag 
of snipe and woodcock in the cak scrub, heather, and vast coverts 
which fill nearly every combe. In the winter a good many widgeon 
and wild duck visit this side of the Bristol Channel, and very fair 
flighting is obtained at one or two favourite spots on the coast. 

Added to this, there is a very pretty trout stream at St. Audries 
and another at Fairfield. Ona favourable day most excellent sport 
is to be had. The trout do not run large, anything over a pound 
being considered a whale; but they are sporting little fellows, 
running about three to the pound, excellent to eat, and a good 
fisherman may with luck catch anything up to four or five dozen in 
the day. 

St. Audries was given by the late Sir Peregrine Acland (who 
lived at the adjoining estate of Fairfield, where his family had been 
settled since the time of Henry III.) to his only daughter when 
she married the late Sir Alexander Acland-Hood. At Sir Peregrine’s 
death the two estates came together, and in this description both 
St. Audries and Fairfield are included. 

St. Audries house was an old one, built in the Tudor style; it was 
a plain two-storied building, having a central fagade and two square 
projecting side-wings. The old open-roofed hall had been converted 
into a low hall, with sitting-rooms above, and over these attics, in 
which were found the remains of anold black oak roof, with beautiful 
mouldings of the Decorated period, too much damaged to admit 
of restoration. In 1870 the late owner restored and added to the 
house, rebuilding the hall on the site of the old one in the same 
Decorated style, with an open oak roof. 

St. Audries is well situated at the foot of the Quantock Hills, 
the park running almost down to the sea, here represented by the 
Bristol Channel, across which, some fifteen miles away, the coast 
of Wales can be very clearly seen, especially just before or after 
rain, even as far inland as the Brecknock Beacons. ‘To the west, 
Minehead Point and the rolling hills of Exmoor, crowned by the 
highest hill of this country, Dunkerry Beacon, well known to 
readers of ‘‘ Lorna Doone” and “ Katerfelto ’’ (the author of the 
latter, Whyte Melville, was staying at Dunster and St. Audries when 
he was writing that book). To the north and east the Quantock 
Hills rising steeply immediately behind the house prevent any 
distant view in that direction. In the park, which runs to the top 
of the Quantocks, there are fallow and red deer, and when the 
staghounds are out many a run has finished, with fatal conse- 
quences to the stag, close to the house. The wild deer know well 
that there is a herd of relations to be found at St. Audries, and so, 
when pressed by hounds, they very often make for this point in the 
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hopes of throwing off their pursuers by running through the park 
herd. To get into the park they have to jump a strong iron fence 
nearly six feet high, and the ease with which even a heavy and 
beaten stag just ‘‘ lobs” over this obstacle is astonishing. 

As regards the house as it stands at present, the hall contains 
several things of interest both to the sportsman and _ historian. 
There are a good many fine heads of the wild Quantock deer, and 
some from the park. Two of these stand out more or less by them- 
selves. One is the head of the master stag about the year 1874; it 
is a perfect 12-pointer; the late Mr. Fenwick Bisset, one time 
Master of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds, used to say that it 





FAIRFIELD HOUSE 


(Photograph by H. Hole, Williton) 


was the finest and most perfectly symmetrical head he had ever seen. 
The other head was obtained a few seasons ago, and is even a finer 
specimen. It is that of a wild Quantock stag found in a covert 
some eight milesaway. After a fairly good run this heavy old stager 
jumped into the park, and was brought to bay and killed close to the 
house, the most magnificent head that had been obtained for very 
many years, and well worthy to rank with the giants of a hun- 
dred years ago, whose heads can be seen at Holnicote and Castle 
Hill. Measurements: Length of horn, 36 in.; height of perpen- 
dicular, 29 in.; spread below cup, 303 in.; girth of horn above 
coronet, 7} 1in.; girth below cup, 7} in. There are several more 
Bebe 
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fine wild heads here, but they do not come into the same class as 
the above. 

Amongst many curious mementoes of other days are the follow- 
ing, which the writer has always considered especially interesting :-— 
The first is a naval flag 27 feet long, which once belonged to the 
Russian 74-gun ship Sewolod, taken in the Baltic 27th August 1808 
by H.M.S. Centaur, 74, Rear-Admiral Sir Samuel Hood; this is said 
to be the only specimen of a Russian naval flag taken outside a har- 
bour (N.B., they very seldom showed their noses outside). In this 





HEAD OF A PARK STAG 


(Photograph by H. Hole, Williton) 


instance the ship was captured and burnt near to Rogerswick in 
the Baltic, in face of a Russian fleet of eight sail of the line, three 
50-gun ships, and eight frigates. Few will deny that this is a record 
of the very highest and most successful ‘‘ sport.” 

This flag is flanked by another, a French naval flag 26 feet long, 
which was taken by H.M.S. Mars, 74 guns, Capt. Alexander Hood, 
on the 21st April 1798, from the 74-gun ship L’Hercule, just outside 
Brest. She was a brand new ship, and within twenty-four hours of 
her leaving Brest she was towed into Plymouth as a British prize— 
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another excellent relic of a good sporting day, though the taking of 
that ship cost the captain his life. The bullet which killed him, 
together with many medals and orders he and Sir Samuel had won, 
is preserved ina little case below the flag. He was only twenty- 
eight years old at the time, and a very promising career was pre- 
maturely cut short. 

In the corridor there is a portrait of an elderly gentleman with 
a key in his hand; this is interesting in that it represents a model 
family retainer, Bankes by name (butler to Sir John Acland about 





A WILD QUANTOCK STAG 
‘**A Record Head” 


(Photograph by H. Hole, Williton) 


the year 1790), who when he died left £2,000 in charity to the 
neighbouring village, where Bankes’ Charity is still administered and 
appreciated. The remainder of his savings, amounting to about 
£3,000, he left back to his master’s family! His master, Sir John 
Acland, was the son of an Oxenham, in whose house was the 
tradition of the ‘‘ white bird”’ appearing before the death of any of 
the family. 

Another portrait of some interest is that of Sir Hugh Acland, 
who was laid out as dead in 1750. The butler of those days was 
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sitting up with the body. It was a cold wintry night, and the 
man felt rather uncomfortable, so mixed himself a large bumper 
of hot spirits and water. Turning to the corpse of his late master, 
he drank his health, and then, remarking ‘‘ Well, old boy, I’ve had 
many a drink at your expense, you shall have one at mine now,” he 
poured the remainder of the tumbler down his late master’s throat. 
The corpse, much to the butler’s consternation, gave a cough and 
a sneeze, and jumped off the bed; the butler bolted, white with 
terror; and his master, having returned to his senses, lived till the 
year 1762. 

There are three very interesting portraits in the hall of three 
ancestors named Palmer; they were brothers, the sons of Edward 
Palmer of Fairfield; they were born on three successive Sundays, 1.¢. 
5th, 12th, and rgth June, 1489. John Palmer died 1537; Sir Thomas 
Palmer, his brother, was beheaded 1554; Sir Henry Palmer, the 
third brother, was killed at Guisnes 1556. Beneath their portraits 
is a small case, which contains their shoes and various articles of 
baby’s attire, with the above curious history embroidered on the 
sheets which are reported to have taken them. 

Almost every kind of sport has been described in previous 
pages of the Badminton Magazine, so I will start with what has 
not appeared in the present series, an attempt at a short description 
of a day’s stag-hunting on the Quantocks from St. Audries. These 
hills are an offshoot of the main forest of Exmoor, and up to a few 
years ago were only occasionally visited by the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds, as a rule for a week in August or September, and 
for perhaps ten days, whenever convenient after Christmas, for the 
purpose of hind-hunting. 

The late Mr. Fenwick Bisset, whose home was at Bagborough 
on the Quantocks, and who perhaps did more for stag-hunting than 
any man in the last century, was very keen to increase the small 
herd of wild deer on these hills, and I believe he frequently sent 
young deer from Exmoor, which had been captured by his pack by 
chance (and saved), to end their days on the Quantocks. Thereby he 
introduced a very efficient change of blood and consequent extraor- 
dinary increase in the ‘‘ Quantock herd,’’ so much so that a few 
years ago the numbers of deer became too strong to manage with 
only an occasional week or ten days’ hunting, and the deer damage 
question was becoming a serious one. Luckily for everyone con- 
cerned, Mr. Edward Stanley, M.P., of Quantock Lodge, who owns 
the largest and most favourite coverts, came to the fore and 
generously offered to start a pack of staghounds at his own expense, 
to be hunted by his son Edward. Excellent sport has been shown, 
the Quantock herd is now kept within reasonable limits, complaints 
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as to damage are few and far between; and, mind you, the West 
Country farmer is a man who will never make a complaint of damage 
either against deer or foxes unless he has been hit very severely 
indeed. I fancy that, as a class, there are no better all-round 
sportsmen than the farmers and yeomen of Somerset and Devon. 
Shooting a fox is bad, but shooting a deer:is even worse in this 
West Country; and when one sees the damage that two or three 
stags, or, worse still, the sme number of hinds, will do in a field of 
roots, barley, or oats, one is filled with admiration at their sporting 
instincts and forbearance. 

Well, to begin our day’s stag-hunting from St. Audries. It isa 
lovely morning in late September ; the meet is at Quantock Farm, 
at II a.m, some six miles away across the hill, and as the first mile 
is a steep ascent of nearly 800 feet through the park, we must start 
soon after ten. As we ride quietly up through the fern and gorse 
lots of rabbits scuttle away; here and there a herd of fallow deer 
watch us as we pass. On getting to the top of the hill we stop a 
few minutes to let our horses catch their wind, and there away on 
Stoborough, the highest point, is a nice herd of the park red deer, 
about forty in all, two or three good heads among them, but nothing 
very remarkable, as they get no extra food in the winter, and have to 
live on the short grass and heather, etc. They do not get a chance 
of having a sort of ‘‘ Mansion House dinner ’”’ amongst the crops in 
the valley as their wild cousins on the other side of the deer fence have 
every night. The view from this point is a very fine one; to the 
north across the channel the coast of Wales, the mountains of 
Glamorgan, Brecknock, and Monmouthshire, with the island of 
Steep Holme, where the Danes, after being repulsed in an attempted 
landing at the neighbouring harbour of Watchet (in A.D. 915), 
retired, and “‘sat on the island” till most of them died of hunger. 
To the east the Mendips rise from beyond the fertile marshes which 
surround Bridgwater; then Glastonbury Tor and Alfred’s Tower. 
To the west, across the Williton Valley, Brendon Hills and Exmoor 
stretch away to the far distance; and following this line of hills you 
eventually arrive at Minehead Point, a bold headland that plunges 
into the Bristol Channel. 

Here and there, miles off across the heather, other riders are 
making their way to the meet, so we must trot on, leaving Friar 
Beacon on the right, the point from which in old days the inhabi- 
tants used to light warning beacons, taking their signal from Dun- 
kerry, to announce the impending arrival of the Romans and later 
on of the Danes, whose chief camp, Danesborough, is still to be 
seen some four miles away across the hill. We trot and canter 
through the heather or on grass paths, now and then flushing a 
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small pack of black game, leaving Crowcombe Park on our right, 
and arrive at the meet just in time to say good morning to the 
Master and watch the operation of selecting the ‘“‘tufters,” 7.e. 
three or four couple of old and trusted hounds, whose duty it will 
be to find the stag we want, whilst the remainder of the pack 
are taken away by one of the whips and kennelled at Quantock 
Batis 

Talking earnestly to the huntsman is a man on a small pony ; 
this is the harbourer. He has been out since just before daybreak 
examining all the likely places he thought a good stag would visit. 
He can tell at a glance by the “ slot”’ or footprint whether it is a 
stag or a hind that has passed, and also to a certainty whether it is 
a runable deer—1.e., at least five years old—or not. 

The coverts here are very large, those we are going to draw 
to-day being quite I,100 acres in extent, so that it is no easy 
task to locate any particular stag in any particular fifty acres of this 
maze of oak coppice, high fern, and young fir trees. 

As a rule the harbourer has made a good job of his morning; 
and after hearing his news and advice the huntsman trots off with 
the tufters, followed by a few keen members of the field; the 
remainder taking up what they think the most advantageous posi- 
tions for seeing the preliminary business, which is often a long and 
tedious one, of rousing and forcing the particular stag or hind you 
want to hunt to break cover. 

The harbourer leads the huntsman by the shortest cuts to the 
part of the wood where he thinks his stag is lying, showing him 
the last ‘“‘slot’’ he has found. The tufters are now laid on, and 
sometimes so strong is the scent of a stag, especially in late 
September and October, they can feather the five-hours-old line 
right up to his lair, and rudely. disturb him in his mid-day siesta. 
But when found, the difficulties of forcing him to break cover have 
only just begun. The stag to-day is old and heavy, and therefore a 
cunning and lazy customer; he does not mean to run unless he is 
obliged; so, after dashing away and freeing himself from the im- 
mediate attention of the tufters, he quarters the cover backwards 
and forwards until he winds another of his own species, follows 
the scent up, and finds a nice fat hind lying down in a clump of 
bracken. A prod of his horns and a kick with the forefeet send that 
hind going for all she is worth, whilst brer stag lies down in her 
lair with horns thrown back flat on his back and eyes and ears 
on the alert. Slowly the tufters come along puzzling out the line, 
and, as happens nine times out of ten, they get on to the fresh 
line of the hind; it is usually not until they get to the next boggy 
place that the huntsman, who must be with his leading hounds, 
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realises that they have changed; he sees this by the difference in 
tiem: slot.” 

A few rates and a crack or two of his whip bring the tufters 
back; they are old hands at the game, and know almost as much 
about it as the huntsman. He casts back and back, and at last 
again rouses the original stag, only, however, to repeat the same 
game of finding a substitute. This time it is a young stag, which 
breaks cover near some boys and young men on the opposite 
hill, who shout, ‘Gone away!” till they are hoarse, and inform 
the huntsman or whip, who shortly after appears, that ‘‘ he was a 
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THE HALL, ST. AUDRIES 


(Photograph by H. Hole, Williton) 


girt big stag as big as a bullock, with harns on un like a tree.” 
If it had not been for the more accurate information of a 
‘“broomsquire”’ that the said ‘“‘girt beast’? was only a three- 
year-old, we should have started on a goose chase. However, 
eventually the original stag is forced to leave the big coverts of 
Cockercomb, and, lumbering over the fence, he canters leisurely 
through the oak scrub towards Danesborough. Tufters are stopped, 
the remainder of the hounds sent for, and when they arrive the 
whole pack go away with a dash that does one good to see; not 
much music though, as the heather is so high that staghounds as a 
rule throw their tongues very little, except when they bring a deer 
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to bay or are running in view. After an hour’s gallop up and down 
the combes of the Quantocks, and trying every dodge he knows, such 
as running up and down streams, turning out other deer, etc., etc., 
this cunning old stag finds that he is getting beat, and he has only 
two chances left: one to get amongst the herd in St. Audries Park, 
hoping that hounds may get confused and change on to one of 
the park deer; or, failing this, the sea and a swim for life. 

Perhaps the poor beast—and my sympathies are always with 
him at this stage—is forced through the park, and he is so pressed 
that on coming to the cliffs, eighty to a hundred feet high in 
places, he makes one desperate jump and falls on to the beach 
below with a broken neck—a happy release. Or he may manage to 
get down to the beach by some landslip or sheep-path and take to 
the sea, pursued by the whole pack. Then it is that the red deer’s 
wonderful powers of swimming come out; though apparently dead- 
beat a few minutes before, he swims three yards for any hound’s 
one, and can stay in the water for hours, provided it be not too 
rough. Many an anxious moment has the huntsman_ spent 
frantically blowing his horn in the hopes of persuading his fast- 
vanishing and best hounds to return before they become too 
exhausted and are eventually drowned, which has happened more 
than once. 

If the stag be set up to bay, he is secured and his throat cut as 
soon as possible; but very often one or two couple of hounds find 
out that the points of his horns are sharp and that his forefeet 
hit like cannon-balls if they venture within reach. The venison 
is distributed amongst the farmers over whose land the hunt has 
ridden, and is much prized by them. 

To show the strength of a stag: On one occasion a certain 
stag was set up to bay under a-high wall in a farmyard. It was 
impossible for hounds or huntsman to get near him. One adven- 
turous sportsman of very powerful build and weighing nearly 
fifteen stone climbed on to the top of the wall and _ said, 
“Now, Arthur Heal, I will drop on his back, and when I get 
bold of his horns and pull his head back you run in and 
cut his throat.” The first part of the programme came off all 
right ; our friend dropped on to the stag’s back, seized the horns, 
and with a great effort he pulled the stag’s head back; but the 
stag just put his head down again, and our fifteen-stone friend, 
after describing a parabola in the air, landed on the flat of his 
back in a manure-heap some twenty feet off, much to his astonish- 
ment and our amusement. 

Fox-hunting on the Quantock Hills is first-rate sport. There 
is generally a good scent, and hounds nearly always run well and 
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fast. The foxes are strong and wild; the only difficulty is to find 
them, as the heather is so long that in every combe and on nearly 
every hill there is plenty of cover for a fox to lie. The field, which 
generally consists of perhaps a dozen of the neighbouring land- 
owners and their families, a score or more of those excellent sports- 
men the West Somerset yeomen and farmers, with a few visitors, 
generally spread out fan shape, as hounds cannot draw a tenth part 
of the likely ground. Presently one or two hounds seem to wind 
something, the rest of the pack come to them in some excitement, 
and, ‘‘ Tally ho! yonder he goes!” Jumping up in the middle of the 





THE MORNING ROOM, ST. AUDRIES 


(Photograph by H. Hole, Williton) 


pack, dodging under one hound, popping over the back of another, 
a good hill fox just escapes being chopped, and, getting on to a 
grass sheep-path, goes as hard as he can lay legs to the ground 
to Crowcombe, St. Audries, or Danesborough. Hounds get away 
right on his back—in fact, run him in view for some hundred yards ; 
scent is good; and, though there are no fences, the gallop you 
get up and down those hills and sometimes for a mile or two 
over fairly level stretches of heather is as good fun as most 
people want; and the way the local sportsmen gallop down the 
steepest hills, with their horses jumping the low and thick gorse 
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bushes in a series of zig-zagging bucks, is most disconcerting, 
and even appalling, to a visitor from the Midlands who endeavours 
to follow. 

The West Somerset Hounds under Mr. Marshall’s mastership, 
and ably hunted by Tame, show very good sport each season. 
They cannot be called a humane pack, as last season they accounted 
for over thirty brace, hunting only two days a week. In old 
days there were two neighbouring packs, one known as the humane 
pack as they never killed their fox, the other was called the profane 
pack from the strength and style of the then Master’s language. 

As regards the shooting at St. Audries and Fairfield, many 
people will be surprised to hear that in humble Somersetshire 
over 200 brace of partridges have been killed in a day’s driving. 
The centre of the Fairfield estate is fairly level, and the fields are 
spacious enough to drive—+z.e., from twelve to twenty acres, and 
sometimes larger. It is a case of a lot of short drives, with one 
lot of ‘‘ drivers’ and two lots of ‘‘ drivers in.’”’ The latter, under 
competent under-keepers, sweep the stubbles and grass to some 
before-determined-on root-field. By the time they have filled that 
field the guns have taken their places, and the drivers proper 
advance and put the birds over the guns. Meanwhile the “ drivers 
in” are working for the next drive, and so on. In this country the 
hedges are very thick and big, and the partridge will not stand 
much bullying, 7.e. return drives, as in Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, 
and Hampshire; he soon gets bored with the entertainment and 
retires to the thickest hedge he can find, so that you have to go over 
a good deal of ground, and your birds are never tired or much 
broken. 

The system of driving in this country was started by the 
present owner, who is as keen on it and all other sport as he 
is on politics. 

In connection with this, Hungarians were introduced in the 
early ’90’s, and the annual bag went up shortly afterwards from 
an average of about 500 brace to well over 1,200 brace, notwith- 
standing the fact that there is a rare stock of foxes on the ground ; 
for instance, last season hounds found forty-nine times on 
St. Audries and Fairfield estates, killing twenty and running 
seven to ground. The driving week generally takes place in 
October. The following are the best weeks of late years :—1895 
(six guns): 158, 223, 120 brace; 1896 (six guns, gale of wind and 
rain): II2, 152, 105, 120 brace; 1897 (six guns): 165, 17aseee 
brace; 1898 (six guns): 180, 174, 124 brace. 

I have not the figures by me of the last three seasons, but 
they were practically the same as above with the exception of 
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last year, which was a very bad one, and the ground was very 
lightly shot; best day, about roo brace to four guns. 

September shooting, on the outside and hilly beats, is of the 
old-fashioned walking-up order; the fields on this ground are small, 
the hedges enormous, so that driving is out of the question. 

Two guns form the party as a rule, and two or three markers, 
i.e. underkeepers who can climb and are blessed with good eyesight, 
take up positions in certain trees to mark birds when flushed. Each 
marker is provided with a whistle, which he blows once to show 
that he has single birds marked, twice to denote that he has a covey 
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marked, and three times to show that he has marked more than 
one covey. This plan saves a lot of time and a great deal of un- 
necessary shouting and noise, and you can have a good day, whereas 
without markers it would be a long and tedious entertainment. For 
this September shooting you require a brace of retrievers who will 
face a thick fence, and a brace of pointers, as some beats run down 
to the marshes, and here in the long grass you have the luxury of 
shooting partridges over pointers—a very rare experience in these days. 

The best bags of recent years to two guns have been 64, 58, 
and 55 brace; asa rule about 500 brace are killed each season in 
this way. 
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Rough days after black game, woodcock, snipe, and a few wild 
pheasants on the hills are great sport; you may either go out by 
yourself with your retriever, or perhaps with one other gun, pro- 
vided he is a good walker, seeking out the most likely places for the 
different kinds of game; and with luck you can make a very pretty 
mixed bag. For instance, on a certain November 24 I see by my 
game-book that my brother and I got 1 pheasant, 1 partridge, 
1 rabbit, 2 woodcock, 3 snipe, 1 blackcock, and 1 pigeon. We 
might have killed a hare and many more rabbits, but as we had to 
carry what we killed we were not over keen about the ground game. 
Another day of the same kind, one gun, 1 pheasant, 3 rabbits, 
I snipe, I woodcock, and 5 blackcock. Nothing very wonderful, 
but real good sport all the same. 

In December, when the “‘ cock” are in, three or four guns can 
go and try their luck in the big hill covers, with a dozen beaters 
assisted by a pack of spaniels, whose cry is delightful to hear echoing 
up and down the combes. You are almost certain to see both red 
deer and a fox or two; any pheasant that flies from one side of a 
combe to the other is worth a guinea to shoot at and a fiver to kill. 
Here are some average days :—November 24: 5 pheasants, 3 hares, 
21 rabbits, 16 woodcock, 1 woodpigeon; threeguns. December 27: 
13 pheasants, 2 partridges, 3 hares, 20 rabbits, 5 woodcock, 6 snipe, 
2 pigeons; three guns. December 8: 17 pheasants, 7 hares, 
70 rabbits, 2 woodcock, 1 blackcock, I pigeon; three guns. The 
above show a charming variety of rough days, picked out from 
different seasons. 

The covert-shooting proper is very fairly good—especially con- 
sidering the large number of foxes—and reflects great credit on the 
head-keeper, J. Rymer. I do not know which he is keenest at, 
partridge-driving, fox-hunting, stag-hunting, catching trout in the 
Fairfield brook, or covert-shooting; whenever hounds meet at or 
near Fairfield he is always to be seen mounted on a strong cob, as 
keen as mustard to get the Master to draw his coverts, and with the 
very latest intelligence as to where hounds are likely to find quickly. 
H. Coles, the St. Audries head-keeper, is equally keen, a first-rate 
fox preserver, and rides well. 

The best week’s covert-shooting up to now, as regards the total 
of the bag, was :—Round the house, Fairfield: 590 pheasants, I hare, 
447 rabbits, 2 woodcock; Fairfield Wood: 815 pheasants, 4 par- 
tridges, 20 hares, 168 rabbits, 2 woodcock, 6 duck; with a middle 
day at rabbits, 324, very good bunnies too, popping about in short 
gorse and fern on the top of St. Audries Park. 

There are several other smaller and very sporting beats, but 
these mentioned above are the best. 
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With regard to the duck flighting, this requires a good deal of 
keenness, as you must lie out on the rocks on a rough and, if 
possible, snowy evening in the winter. When the tide is about half 
flood, there is a large pool an acre or so in extent amongst these 
rocks, and the ducks and widgeon come here in considerable num- 
bers on a rough winter's evening. In addition to the actual sport 
of shooting your ducks, you may have to wade in almost up to your 
neck to recover them, with the additional excitement of running a 
good chance of being cut off by the incoming tide, and having to 
climb the cliffs in order to reach home in time for dinner. Besides 
wild duck and widgeon, you may get chances at a very occasional 
wild goose, sheldrakes, curlew, and many other varieties of shore 
birds. 

Otter-hunting is, as a rule at least, according to the writer’s 
experience, a very uncertain sport, and there is an old West Country 
story to the effect that a novice at the game asked the Master of a 
pack of otter hounds what remark he should make if he viewed the 
@ier—-whetner “Tally -ho!*: “‘See- ho!” ‘There he goes!” or 
what? The Master, with many memories of blank days, replied, 
“You should say, ‘Thank Heaven!’”’ 

Badger digging is considered by some an exciting form of sport, 
but the writer is inclined to think that you must be very fond of 
either spade work or cider, or perhaps both, thoroughly to appreciate 
it, as they form the principal features so far as he has been able 
to judge. 

To finish this account of St. Audries, a year or two ago the 
foxhounds killed a brace of cubs, the staghounds killed a stag, two 
guns killed 58 brace of partridges, and two otters were killed in the 
Williton stream; these were all found on the St. Audries and Fair- 
field estate on four different days in one week. 






























































DRIVING THE MODEST MOG. 


BY? MAJOR GC. *G. MALSON 


In regarding the motor car from the economical standpoint, it is 
desirable to note that it is not sufficient to purchase a vebicle 
which offers the advantages of both a moderate prime cost and of 
being so constructed that its moving parts should with fair treat- 
ment give but little trouble to the owner: it is also essential that 
it should be used as the makers intended it to be, and that it should 
at any rate not be subjected to treatment calculated in any way to 
destroy its efficiency through carelessness or ignorance. 

The first point to be grasped is that the functions of the driving 
wheels, at any rate, are in no way similar to those of any horse-drawn 
carriage. In the latter, the only action of these wheels is to roll 
along the road: in the motor car the points of them which touch 
the road have to push, and push hard, against the surface of the 
road, in order to propel the car; and of course this very pushing 
action is the cause of the deterioration which is bound to occur in 
the tyres, no matter of what material they may be made. The 
front tyres hardly wear at all, as they only roll, but those on the 
driving wheels not only have to bear the largest proportion of the 
total weight of the car and passengers (with four people not very 
far from one ton altogether), but in addition to this have at times to 
push all the mass up a steep hill at a good speed; and therefore the 
strain on the tyre at that portion of it which touches the road is very 
considerable. In the pneumatic tyre this strain is taken by a com- 
paratively thin wall of canvas and rubber vulcanised together, and 
in the solid tyre by rubber firmly attached to the rim of the wheel; 
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and care is consequently needful. Asa general rule in starting the 
car it is well to use the lowest gear of all. The inertia of the car is 
overcome by the use of the greatest power slowly, and as soon as a 
little ‘way’ has been gathered a higher gear can be substituted. 
There is no more painful spectacle than to see a novice trying to 
start, say on the middle gear, by ‘‘ banging in” his clutch, by which 
the wheels are driven round faster than the car can then proceed, 
projecting behind them a shower of mud and gravel. No tyre will 
stand such treatment for long. This is the most expensive part of 
the car, and is in time bound to wear out; therefore it should be 
treated gently. 

Much the same sort of thing applies when using the brakes. 
They can be put on so violently that the wheels are stopped from 
revolving altogether; but if the owner just considered what was 
happening at that point of the tyre which is in contact with the 
road when the car is advancing and the wheel at rest, he might be 
more careful. This has often to be done, and will continue to be 
done so long as dear Fido is allowed to play about on the highway ; 
and more expense will be caused in this way in two seconds than in 
an ordinary week’s touring. Under sucha stress a pneumatic tyre 
may, and often does, burst, and the solid tyre may be wrenched 
from its rim, or at the least have good big ‘‘chunks”’ torn out of 
it. So, for sweet economy’s sake, start easily, and use brakes as 
little as possible. The engine running against its own compression, 
with the current switched off, is a back-pedalling brake in itself 
sufficient for many hills; but when brake power is necessary let it 
be the ‘‘ leather to metal’’ one on the hubs of the driving wheels, 
rather than the very powerful “‘metal to metal” of that on the 
countershaft, which should be reserved for an emergency only. 

One’s first idea in driving is to keep all parts of the machinery 
as cool as possible. In mechanic’s language a temperature slightly 
below that of boiling water, when speaking of the cylinder, is ‘ cool,”’ 
but if the lubrication to, say a crank, is not copious enough, or if 
the ‘‘brasses” on it fit too tightly, it begins to turn black, and 
cannot be touched with the finger; and it is then termed “ hot.” 
The remedy here is to squirt plenty of oil on it, and loosen the brasses 
as soon as may be. Many beginners are apt to have their bearings 
too tight, which causes undue friction and consequent heat. The 
theory of lubrication is that there should always be a thin film of 
oil interposed between the rubbing surfaces in the bearing; and if 
this be adjusted tightly there is not enough room for it to work its 
way in. On the crank bearing, at any rate, I therefore usually allow 
just a suspicion of a side shake, not enough to amount to a knock, 
but sufficient to be felt. 
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A friend of mine sometimes pays me a visit on a Sunday after- 
noon to talk over machinery topics. He once was a young soldier 
with me somewhere on the other side of the globe, but he was 
‘“bought out” in order to be apprenticed to ‘‘ the engineering,” and 
is now driver of a goods train. He tells me that in locomotive 
practice they do not object to a shake of } of an inch on the “big 
end” of a connecting rod, and I also gather much lore as he 
narrates what happened when he was ‘‘coming over the bank ” 
with 200 tons of gravel behind him, with the signal against him, 
and the steam brake suddenly “ give out.” 

He also gave me a very.good “tip” for an obstinately hot 
bearing, which sometimes occurs without any rhyme or reason, and 
this was to feed to it two or three drops a minute of common castor 
oil. A friend of mine who owns a two-cylinder car had trouble 
with one of his crank brasses, the other one working perfectly. Brass 
after brass he melted; at last he tried a pair made of solid phosphor 
bronze without any filling of alloy; and this, though it could not, of 
course, melt, grew so hot that he was afraid of serious damage being 
done to the crank itself. I gave him the ‘‘castor oil tip,” he fitted 
a supplementary lubricator to supply this fluid to the part affected, 
and he has had no further trouble. Although this is very well for 
the crank, it must be borne in mind that under no circumstances 
whatever must any oil be fed into the cylinder other than a high- 
class mineral oil, manufactured on purpose and having a very high 
flash point. Any other lubricant which might well be used in a 
steam engine is entirely out of place here, and would, when exposed 
to the great heat of the burning gas, cook, decompose very quickly, 
and possibly carbonise, so causing the piston to ‘‘seize”’ to the 
cylinder walls and possibly ruin the whole engine. 

When any bearing is exposed to the constant ‘‘ pull and thrust ” 
of the piston going in and out, the tendency is for its inner surfaces 
to wear oval. The remedy for this is to take it apart and restore 
it to its original circular form by filing the inner edges where the 
two halves meet; but as the thickness of metal necessary to be 
removed is not much more than that of a thin sheet of paper, it 
is better to have this done by an expert, as very few amateurs are 
competent to file a bearing properly. 

On crossing the Channel the other day I noticed that one of 
the main shaft bearings was distinctly loose, in fact I could see it 
shake, when a yard or two away. The boat was being driven ‘for 
all she was worth” as the train was late, and I presently, through 
the medium of a good cigar, scraped up a conversation with the 
engineer in charge, who remarked that he thought it was ‘ about 
right,”’ as it gave a chance for the oil to get in, and anyway even a 
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slight shake was a good deal better than a hot bearing when you 
were in a hurry, “‘by a blame sight”; to which, as an economical 
motorist, I agreed. _ 

There is to me something particularly fascinating about really 
good machinery. Once upon a time I used to be greatly interested 
in the speed trials of torpedo boats, and in the torpedo itself, the 
most perfect piece of self-contained machinery ever yet designed, 
but my great recreation was to descend into the engine room of one 
of our latest battleships during a forced speed trial of perhaps twelve 
hours’ duration. Clad in some old suit, with a good ‘‘ sou-wester ” to 
keep one’s head dry, I would perhaps be given charge of a small 
hose wherewith to squirt soapy water on to some bearing which had 
to be kept cool, otherwise the ten thousand horse-power engines 
would have to stop, or the gallant ship come down to half-speed, 
disagreeable remarks would be wafted down by telephone from the 
all-powerful ‘‘ skipper ”’ from his place on the bridge, and the admiral 
in his flagship miles away, by means of waving ‘‘ pennants” or 
winking lamps, would peremptorily ask for the name of the engineer 
officer of the watch. Machinery is no good unless it does its work. 
Its work can only be done by keeping the bearings cool, and they 
are only to be kept cool by correct adjustment and proper lubrica- 
tion in a motor engine as elsewhere. Grit in a bearing will set up 
undue friction, and so heat it. I remember the case of a poor fellow 
falling from aloft on to the engine-room skylight. Some of the 
broken glass found its way into the engine, which had to be stopped 
and partially dismantled for thissame reason. It is a simple matter 
to wash out a bearing, through the lubricating pipe, with a squirtful 
of paraffin, if the presence of dirt be suspected; but after this treat- 
ment abundant oil is required, as paraffin if left long in a bearing 
becomes a cutting agent. 

It is difficult to do much harm to the type of engine which I 
advocate, as I told a man only recently who was pestering me with 
all sorts of questions as to what would happen if he did this or 
omitted to do that; and presently, between the puffs of lighting a 
cigarette, I mentioned that one of the chief charms was that it was 
“fool-proof.” He then remarked that he must be getting home to 
lunch, but I noticed a backward glance or two thrown at me over 
his shoulder as he drifted down the drive.. When I see him again I 
shall tell him that my statement holds good so long as he turns the 
oil on. 

The only accident that has happened to me as yet bears out the 
truth of this assertion. I was taking out two ladies for their first 
drive, and, as is usual in such cases, I was endeavouring to calm 


their natural fears by dilating on the impossibility of any contretemps 
CC2 
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occurring, when my eloquence was suspended by a wrench, an omi- 
nous crack, and a bad swerve to the side of the road. Quickly 
stopping the car, I descended and saw at once what had happened. 
A fur-lined cloak, hanging over the back of the seat, had been blown 
sideways by the wind overboard, had slipped in its descent between 
the side of the car and the splash board, a corner of it had been 
caught by the swiftly revolving chain with which it had become en- 
tangled, and it was now ashapeless, mangled lump of cloth, fur, and 
oil, tightly bound round the chain sprocket and its shaft. This, 
having suddenly had an enormous extra strain brought on it, had 
been torn away from the body of the car, and was altogether a far 
from pleasing spectacle. The ladies, however, displayed the greatest 
sang froid, and appeared satisfied to have journeyed so far without 
sustaining any personal injuries. I captured a passing cyclist who 
was glad to be of assistance, and who promptly conveyed my card 
with the few words: ‘‘ Castle Hill. Car ruined; come at once,”’ to 
an agent from whose vicinity we had fortunately strayed not far. 
In half an hour he was on the spot in another car, in which we con- 
veyed our passengers to the station and saw them off, then returning 
to the derelict motor. On examination, we found that the shaft 
driving the chain on that side was attached to the frame, with the 
bracket containing its bearing, by three small ;-in. bolts made 
of ordinary iron, which had been sheared off clean by the force 
of the wrench, and my friend the agent regarded the damage 
solemnly for some moments. 

‘This is going to cost you something,”’ said he. 

‘* How much?” said I, with bated breath. 

‘* Sixpence,” said- he. ‘‘ These bolts are machined =tomiis 
pulling a handful from his pocket. ‘‘ They cost twopence each.” 

Punching out the heads of the old ones, he selected three of the 
correct diameter. I held the shaft, with the bracket and chain in 
position, he inserted the new ones, put nuts on them, screwed them 
up from the inside, and put ‘‘ lock nuts” on the top of these; then 
he informed me that absolutely no harm was done, and there they 
are to this day. Mycar is numbered 3,215, and the makers had not 
constructed these thousands of vehicles without discovering that in 
a percentage of them certain amateurs would sooner or later drop 
garments on to thechains. The boltsin question were manufactured 
to be amply strong enough to withstand all ordinary driving strains 
and stresses, but if their feelings should be outraged by being ex- 
pected to take the pull of the chain and the sprocket, plus a garment 
mixed up between the two, they would strike work, as with happy 
results they did in this case. 

“Didn’t I tell you it was fool proof ?”’ said the agent. His feel- 
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ings had been a little ruffled that afternoon, as when my card arrived 
he had just returned from a ten-mile jaunt to the rescue of another 
client who had wired to him: ‘‘Send expert electrician at once.” 
Fancying that he knew enough of this mysterious fluid to be of use, 
he went himself, and found a doleful party under a tree in a wood. 
Electricity has weird ways of its own, and one of them is, that it 
will take any amount of trouble to avoid jumping the terminals of 
the plug, which it has to be forced to do, to make the “ flaming 
spark ’”’ necessary for ignition purposes; and in this instance, instead 
of going to the plug, it preferred travelling back to the coil by 
means of a loose end of wire which, instead of being properly held 
to the plug by the binding screw, stuck out on one side, and so 
conveyed the current in the wrong direction. The spark jumping 
here, where there should have been no spark at all, pointed out to 
the “expert electrician’? what was the matter. He snipped off the 
offending end of wire, wished the party well, and hoped for tea, 
which my ‘‘three-bolt”’ episode had still. further delayed. I am 
confident that this point of having in certain vital points of the 
machinery connections which will do the work intended if used 
properly, but will give way and prevent further damage being 
caused if used improperly, is a valuable one for novices. Nothing 
is more certain than that at some time or other during a hard frost 
the owner or his man will forget to drain every drop of water out 
of his pump over night, and as any ice in it will cause it to jam, 
something will have to go on attempting to start the engine, as it 
revolves at a great speed. However, in my case the only con- 
nection driving the pump itself from the friction wheel on the 
flywheel is a piece of spiral spring, and on the pump stopping for 
any reason this merely comes unwound. Bits of cotton waste may 
get into the water, also grit and dirt, which will easily become 
entangled in and choke the fans of a centrifugal pump, and if this 
be suddenly stopped without any damage being done anywhere, so 
much the better. It is vastly more satisfactory from an economical 
point of view that a belt should slip for a few inches on its pulley 
rather than that a gear wheel should be stripped of its teeth by the 
violence of a clutch—that my three bolts should go rather than that 
the frame of the car itself should be broken or twisted—that a 
‘‘brass’’ should melt rather than that a crank should get red-hot 
and snap, and that a penny pump spring should come unwound 
rather than that the pump should be torn from its seat. These 
be points for the man of moderate means to reflect on in purchasing 
a car, if he be wise. 

Once I left my car for the night in an engineer’s workshop 
where I thought it would be safe; now I leave it at an hotel where 
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I tell everyone not to go near it lest it should explode. For a long 
time after this I heard an occasional grating which I could not 
locate, and in the end I got the friendly coachbuilder to take the 
body of the car right off the ‘“‘chassis” in order to make a full 
examination, but could find nothing to account for it. He said he 
would clear out the gear box, and on my return produced a wrought 
iron spanner which he had found at the bottom, underneath all the 
grease and oil, and which was bent into almost a half circle. This 
had been from time to time picked up by the teeth of the cog- 
wheels and had been there six months, but no single cog was 
damaged: the belt had slipped when too great a strain was brought 
on it. We straightened the spanner and I often use it now. At the 
same time we discovered that the contacts of the coil which had 
once been platinum, a metal more valuable than gold, had by some 
occult process been transmuted into German silver, which has no 
value at all. Yes; on the whole, I prefer an hotel. There is such 
a thing as being too clever, and I suppose this enterprising firm 
expected that I should not get far without my gear-box going 
wrong, and platinum has a standard value at all times anyway; but 
in this case the fool-proof system stood me in good stead. 

The chief expense in running a practical car is in the consump- 
tion of petrol, and this point is worth a little attention. As previously 
explained, the air rushing into the cylinder is enriched by a jet of 
petrol spray or vapour meeting it on its way thither; and on the 
correct adjustment of this ‘‘ mixture’’ depends a good deal both as 
regards efficiency and economy. In the type of carburettor which 
I have, and which is common to many cars, the air enters by a 
funnel-shaped aperture, which is covered with wire gauze to prevent 
dust and other foreign matter being sucked in with it, and on 
passing on its way flows over the top of a nozzle or jet in which 
petrol stands at a constant level just below its edge. Its general 
appearance is that of a little tube standing upright and pointing 
into the gas-pipe which leads directly into the engine; the inside 
edge of this is countersunk, and rising through the centre of the 
nozzle is a little spindle with a mushroom-shaped head, the lower 
portion of which is coned to fit into the countersunk portion of the 
tube or nozzle, and this spindle with its head can be raised or 
lowered by a screw arrangement at the bottom. If the mushroom 
head rests touching the edge of the nozzle no petrol can pass, only 
air will be sucked in, so by means of the screw in question the 
head is slightly raised and the petrol needed is drawn out by the 
rush of air past it, with which it mingles, much in the manner of an 
ordinary spray used in a scent bottle. The air supply remaining 
constant, the petrol supply has to be varied until the correct 
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mixture is determined, and once found it needs very little attention 
indeed—in which it differs from those types in which the petrol 
supply remains constant and the air supply is varied. 

If not enough petrol is given the resultant mixture is too 
‘thin,’ power is lost, the explosions are feeble and now and then 
do not occur at all, but’no harm is done. If on the other hand 
too much petrol is fed, there is not enough air to cause the mixture 
to burn properly, the explosions are dull and heavy, partially burnt 
gas is passed out of the exhaust: box, soot is deposited, the plug 
terminals foul, missfires occur, overheating of the engine soon 
begins, power is again lost, and much petrol wasted. It is pitiful 
to see a fine car ignorantly driven, a smoky blue haze trailing in 
its wake accompanied by an evil smell merely because the car- 
burettor has not been attended to. With many people a car either 
goes or it stops, and so long as it goes somehow no questions are 
asked. If it stops through overheating, or the soot-choked plug 
refusing to pass the spark, the car is blamed, whereas all that is 
really necessary is a fractional part of a turn of an adjusting thumb- 
screw. -My rule is to run with as thin a mixture as I can; 
this I arrive at by shutting off the petrol until it burns with 
difficulty, and then I turn on just a little more and leave it alone, 
often for weeks together. A sudden change from dry to wet 
weather, from hot to cold, may upset the mixture a little—the 
moister the atmosphere the more petrol needed. This spirit 
vaporises better with a high barometer; and one of the many 
advantages of a motor car is, that it enables one to pose as a fairly 
accurate weather prophet. ‘‘ More petrol needed? Ha! likely to 
rain to-night!’ No end to the uses of the “light locomotive”’! 

I wonder how it is that lawyers find such insuperable difficulties 
in calling a spade a spade? I have taken a lease of a ‘‘ messuage or 
tenement,” and am surprised and pained to find in coming to live in 
it that it is merely an ordinary house—with doors and windows. 
However, even lawyers have to move with the times, and in the new 
Bill our revered vehicles are baldly and bluntly described as “‘ motor 
cars,’ which seems to me to be hardly treating them with due 
respect. Even an omnibus in the eye of the law is a “‘stage car- 
riage,” and a “ growler”’ is a ‘‘ hackney coach.”’ Surely a motor car 
should be called something other than it really is? Well, here the 
Bill is, and if it will give the ordinary users of the highway 
any relief from the offensive ‘‘road hog,” all decent motorists will 
welcome it with open arms. It matters little to me whether my car 
is to be decorated with letters a foot long or no, if only the owner 
‘of a new 4o horse-power car who resides somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood—a certain Mr. Fitz Gashleigh de Bofflehead—can be 
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tamed. I requested my boy, who has the privilege of knowing his 
mechanic, to convey to this worthy how different life would be if his 
master could refrain from passing us on the road at over forty miles 
an hour, and I left him as usual to work out the details in his 
own way. 

The next evening, whilst walking round the garden to see how 
the roses were doing, I found the boy sitting on a low wall over- 
looking a road by which the offending car went to its stables, and in 
his hands was an old Afghan matchlock gun, six feet long, which he 
had taken down from the hall. Presently the “‘ roaring forty ’’ came 
along, and the boy began to polish his weapon. As I brushed the 
green fly off the rosebuds I overheard the following : 

‘“*°Ullo, shoffore ; goin’ duck shootin’ ?”’ 

‘““Not ter day ; rodogs is my meat.” 

‘*'Wotcher mean ?”’ 

‘Don’t want to ’urt yer feelin’s, but the fack is, we’re fair sick 
of yer. Larst night, wen you went scorchin’ parst us all among 
them pebbles t’other side er Ripley, one of ’em you throwed up 
ketched th’ old ’un on th’ nose and ’nother one broke er glarss of ’is 
goggles. Ow! y’ort to of ’eard Im a cussin’ yer! ’Ee sez ter me 
this mornin’, ’ee sez, ‘Orgustus, you bin a good boy lately, an’ you 
ort to ’ave a little sport an’ parstime, and so you jest take thet gun, 
same wot I shot many a hellerfunt wiv’,’ ’ee sez, ‘and see if you 
can’t let some er the stuffin’ outer them tyres o’ thet rodog wot I 
‘bominates ’oo comes thunderin’ by nigh every time we goes out, 
smuvverin’ me and the young ladies wiv’ dust and stones,’ ’ee sez. 
Don’t want to ’it you, ner yit Gashlee, but I’m bound t’ ’ave a bang 
at yer soon. Dorgs is bad enuff, but rodogs is pizen. S’ long; I’m 
just orf down th’ town ter get th’ powder ’n buck-shot.” 

This has evidently filtered through to Fitz Gashleigh, as now 
he passes us at a reasonable speed. One glimpse of the ‘‘ shoffore ” 
hanging over the back of the tonneau with the lethal weapon in his 
hands was enough for the moon-faced Bofflehead, and now we go 
out unarmed. ; 

“Why so much power?” I often ask. Here is a man with a 
‘“40 horse” engine which cannot be kept cool enough if driven slowly 
for any length of time, and if driven fast is merely a pest and a 
nuisance to everything and everybody it comes near. My first car 
had 43 horse-power, and once I drove it from Eastbourne vid Lewes 
and Uckfield over Crowborough Beacon, 800 feet high, with another 
passenger and a good heavy trunk, to Tonbridge—45 miles—without 
stopping, and came in all cool. When I sold it to a north-country 
doctor, he came to look at it, took it up all the steepest hills he 
could find, paid for it, departed in it, and drove it home, 155 miles, 
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in 8% hours, 100 miles of which were without a stop—so he wrote 
and told me. 

Another man I know has a similar car. He started on a tour 
from Tonbridge, where he lived, after breakfast, and had his dinner 
in Birmingham, and after travelling around for a month, on his way 
back had his breakfast in Cheltenham and his dinner in Tonbridge. 
The other day I drove my own 6 horse-power from Guildford to 
Deal, 106 miles, in a little over eight hours, and only stopped once, 
for lunch, at Sevenoaks. Another man, who obtained a car on my 
advice of the same type as my own, after three weeks’ tuition, drove 
it to Bath, 137 miles, in nine hours, carrying three people and much 
luggage. What more do reasonable folk want ? 

‘““Ah!” but people say, “the life of a motor car is so short.” 
Well, so it may be of some sorts; and the remedy is to use the long- 
lived sort. Take a little engine running at 2,000 revolutions a 
minute, and it does not need much argument to prove that this is 
putting a boy to do man’s work. A large engine running slowly is 
another matter, and I know of gas engines ten years old as good as 
ever they were. 

Only to-day I was reading of the locomotive made by George 
Stephenson for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1822, still 
hauling coal in Hetton Colliery—eighty-one years old ; and in forty 
years the late Queen’s yacht only lost one knot of speed, that being 
due to deterioration of the boilers and not of the engines. 

A man here has a 34 horse-power car which carries two people 
at twelve miles an hour. At a recent Automobile Club Meet on 
Hindhead, fourteen miles off, many expensive high-powered cars 
started, say, half an hour after he did, and perchance got there 
before him. Well! who cared? He did not, as he arrived there at 
the time appointed; he passed cars on the way thither, not one, 
nor two, which never got there at all, and his stout little vehicle is 
five years old, as good as ever, and costs the inerest trifle to run, going 
thirty-five miles on a gallon of petrol. He gets about easily, quietly, 
and cheaply, annoys no one, and is in my opinion a better motorist, 
and a better sportsman as well, than even my dear young friend 
de Bofflehead, with about £1,500 of capital locked up in an absurd 
box of machinery which he does not in the least understand, and 
which already gives him endless trouble. 
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A PLEA POR OR ee 
BY LOUIS CORBADE. 


A REQUEST from Master or Committee asking members and 
followers of their hunt to turn out in correct hunting costume has of 
late in many districts almost become an annual formality, rendered 
necessary—in the minds of those who are far-seeing in their regard 
for the interests of the sport—by the increasing numbers of those 
who affect mufti riding kit with foxhounds through the regular 


season. 
As a general defence of this ratcatcher brigade it may be said 


that they are, for the most part, unconscious of the harm they do 
and unmindful of reasons why they should do otherwise. The fault 
chiefly lies in their individual modesty and their forgetfulness of the 
truism that ‘‘mony a mickle maks a muckle.” To place them thus— 
off-hand-—in the position of wrongdoers may at first seem unwarrant- 
able, or at least to savour of prejudice; its justification will be 
sought in an inquiry into the why and wherefore of convention in 
hunting attire. 
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Nowadays a great number of men who hunt more or less regu- 
larly are addicted to the exercise of their ingenuity and taste in 
designing or adopting what they choose to call ‘‘a sporting kit ” to 
be worn in the hunting field. ‘‘ Loud” checks and other horsey 
abominations are not referred to; it is rather to the opposite 
extreme, characterised by modesty and sombreness, such as a dark 
grey cord or tweed coat, ditto breeches, butcher boots, and a ‘ pot ”’ 
hat. Such sportsmen, it may be, get each article and incidental of 
their turn-out from different tradesmen, who—in their estimation— 
perch in solitary state on separate pinnacles of fame; and they 
regard such a collection of individually ‘ perfect”? items as quite 
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becoming at a meet of foxhounds, and as little open to criticism 
there as it might be if worn with harriers or the drag. 

Broadly to classify this ratcatcher brigade: It includes men 
who hunt whose fathers did not hunt, who are more from the 
city than the country; those who are not quite sure of themselves 
in a hunting throng, who have gazed on coloured. prints represent- 
ing ‘‘the tailor’ or ‘“‘the swell’’ in hunting attire of exaggerated 
splendour, and, having followed his pictorial career as far as the 
inevitable muddiness and humiliating discomfiture of the first fence, 
fear to justify the satire in their own persons; those who would 
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be as self-conscious in pink as a nervous parvenu in his first court 
suit; would-be ultra-sporting men, too, on whom unostentatious 
clothes become the ultimate expression of ‘‘ side ’’—the very superior 
horsey person who wears black leggings, and the youthful many 
who emulate him in all his idiosyncrasies as being the embodiment 
of all things “‘ sporting.” 

The knowledge that some well-known horsemen and _first- 
flighters have conspicuously appeared in mufti kit has tempted 
many to follow their lead—in the field of sartorial accomplishments. 
The influence of literature on a first hunting generation is also very 
considerable. Many there are who can talk glibly of hunting in 
scrupulously correct hunting phrase who have never even seen the 
field vanishing from the covert-side. Sporting and pseudo-sporting 
fiction writers often foster the notion that the man in front through 
the run of the season—the “hero” of the book—is invariably 
garbed in “ unostentatious”’ ‘‘ workmanlike” whipcord and a billy- 
cock, and revels in the misfortunes of the aristocratic villains and 
‘Rotten Row mashers”’ hopelessly outdistanced in the ruck. 

There are others who ought to know better, thorough sports- 
men born and bred to the game, who have a strange antipathy to 
dressing well under any circumstances—the man who will say 
‘“‘ Wear pink ?—Not likely!” with a laugh one must forgive, even 
though he turn out in an old shooting coat and during the run gives 
all an opportunity of noticing that it lacks a riding flap. Others 
insist on their pet theory that conventional hunting gear is unprac- 
tical as well as unnecessarily heavy and expensive—a contention that 
will not stand analysis. 

The expense fallacy is always cropping up. Another man whose 
home is in a hunting country may argue, ‘‘I can get two or three 
days a fortnight if hunting only means getting up ona pony or any 
available ‘skin,’ in riding togs of sorts, and giving a fiver to the 
poultry fund. If it entailed a £20 subscription and expensive kit, 
I couldn’t go out.’’ He also regards hunting costume as an ex- 
travagance, and holds that he could not afford to turn out smartly 
in that style, whereas his purse can just manage to allow him a 
neat mufti kit. He may be one whose ideas admit only pink or 
ratcatcher, regarding check-coat costume as an unworthy compro- 
mise—a view which, though it may appeal for sympathy in individual 
cases, must be generally condemned as insidious. That he would 
sport the colour if he thought it ‘‘right”’ in his case may make 
some amends for his own shortcomings; but here such sentiment 
is dangerous, and class—not individual—must be considered. ‘‘ This 
kit is quite good enough for me,’’ some will say: ‘‘ why should I 
wear pink? I cannot afford to live up to it, and don’t ride the class 
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of cattle that ‘go’ with a pink coat.” Or another: ‘“ Yes, I sub- 
scribe to hounds and keep a few horses in the country, but I am not 
a regular hunting man; I live and work in town. To wear pink 
would be to play at being a jackdaw in peacock’s plumes,” etc., 
which may be likened to a man seeking admittance to a Levée at 
St. James’s in mufti, on the plea that he had no pretensions to being 
a regular courtier ! 

If the average man who turns out regularly in a black or 
grey coat hunting costume be asked why he doesn’t wear pink, 
his reply will usually be to the effect that by doing so he would 
be laying a claim to be a “‘ good ’un to follow ’—‘‘ IT don’t pretend 
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to be a ‘thruster,’ and a pink coat is out of place in the ruck.” 
He cannot be entirely blamed for his modesty; it is due to the 
insidious influence of an idea—very prevalent, and gaining ground 
among the younger generation of hunting men—that pink is not 
peculiarly the fox-hunter’s colour, but rather, if fitly supplemented, 
the ultra-smart in hunting wear, or else the ‘‘ red badge of courage ”’ 
and of the other attributes which go to make’a good man to 
hounds; they regard it as the right of the few. In every objection 
raised to its adoption this cloven hoof appears, whether obviously 
in modest self-disparagement, or masked in the excuse of a slender 
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purse. The former only admits a pink coat as the uniform of the 
noble order of chronic first-flighters, while the latter presupposes 
the notion that it must be ‘dressed and lived up to,” and that 
in conjunction with microscopic imperfections in breeches, boots, 
or other accessories, it becomes pretentious, motley, an absurd 
caricature, ‘‘not nearly so sporting as cleverly-cut tweeds and a 
billycock.” 

In each case the idea is based on an entirely wrong conception 
of the significance of hunting costume. Devotion to sport should 
not imply homage. Pink should not be on a pedestal; respect 
for it, its traditions and associations, should be expressed by the 
wearing of it ourselves, not by admiring it on others or honouring 
it in the abstract. The notion that only the few are worthy of 
it, which is obviously absurd, is what is responsible for much of 
its neglect. 

There are many, and they are very bad offenders, who are 
unwilling to admit that the question of dress is of any real im- 
portance. The superficial aspect of the matter has been long 
familiar to them and has guided their opinions. They will say, “ I 
want to hunt, not to worry about clothes, or what our grand- 
children are likely to do and to wear. Besides, I am only one, 
and insignificant at that; what I do cannot make any difference,” 
or strive to justify their apathy or convenience by similar argu- 
ments, which, were they generally admitted and applied, would 
equally justify vulpicide or any other crime against unwritten law. 

The moral effect of hunting costume seems even to be ignored 
by those who object to its conventions. Fox-hunting has been 
termed an ‘‘ aggressive amusement”; those who hunt cannot afford 
to be inconsiderate of the great majority who do not hunt, for the 
possibility of their sport depends largely on the tolerance of the 
latter. It is only human, as well as characteristic of British 
custom and love of pageant, that the sight of a brilliantly appointed 
hunting throng should be pleasant to the eye, and meet with 
admiration and welcome, where a hybrid crowd of ratcatcher horse- 
men will be only suggestive of poaching, will stir up a feeling of 
resentment and thoughts of damage done, and whether they are 
worth encouragement ‘‘now that the times are so bad.” A 
landlord-farmer in a correspondence on this subject in the Field 
expressed his opinions in this very terse fashion: ‘‘ When a man 
comes out who ought to wear a pink coat and does not, and I 
see him smashing my fences, I long to warn him off my land, 
and so do most farmers whose land he rides over, because we 
think he is not paying proper respect to our Master and our 
hunt.” And he might have added “‘ because his appearance is no 
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pretty sight to charm our eyes and warm our hearts; because 
he doesn’t wear the costume it is born in us to respect and to 
love ; because, if a ratcatcher, he’s a modernised groomish anomaly 
that can scarcely be recognised as a gentleman and a sportsman.”’ 
If such be the thoughts and feelings of those who understand the 
sport and can appreciate the sportsmanlike qualities of the field 
however they be dressed, how much worse must be the impression 
made by a mufti crowd on those who can only form their opinions 
of the sport on its spectacular merits, chance witnesses who talk 
to their friends of what they have seen, and thus sow seeds of 
public opinion? It would be sheer childishness to argue that the 
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general non-hunting public do not actually support fox-hunting. 
Their favourable attitude towards it, which means their moral 
support, must be in the long run a condition of its existence, and 
therefore at no period can it be ignored with impunity, particularly 
at present, when among a considerable section there is a tendency to 
organise crusades against field sports, individually and collectively. 
Thus we have one very practical example of the harm done by 
ratcatcher hunting men, and one worthy of their serious considera- 
tion. Their plea of irresponsibility must be put out of court. It 
is only their own timely amendment of their ways which can 
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prevent it being advisable for the powers that be, and all who have 
the best interests of their sport at heart, to agree in theory and 
practice with the “ landlord-farmer ”’ already quoted—“ that the man 
who is too lazy or careless to dress up to his position ought to be 
boycotted until he learns better.” 

In everyday life we wear appropriate costume, such as a 
‘morning suit,” a “‘ frock” or ‘‘dress”’ coat and etceteras suitable 
to the occasion when in town. To dress carelessly or inappropriately 
would show a want of respect for ourselves, our associates, and for 
those conventions which are part of the structure of society. If 
we accept the rules of ordinary attire as being reasonable—and 
have not the wisest of every generation admitted that ?—it seems a 
pity that in principle they should not be more strictly applied to 
hunting costume. In society a man of limited means may be 
reduced to wearing an old and by no means irreproachable suit 
of dress clothes at a dance or dinner party, although his wardrobe 
may harbour a very smart suit of tweeds or even a “‘ dinner jacket,” 
which he must not wear under the circumstances. Yet many who 
acknowledge such conventions in ordinary dress turn out with fox- 
hounds in smart mufti kit in preference to correct costume which 
may not in detail be beyond criticism; and such is the degeneration 
and assurance of some of these that they are not ashamed to com- 
pare the cut and style of orthodox costume on others with the 
details of their own nondescript kit: the “ perfectly’ wrong seems 
to them more admirable than the incompletely right. 

Many a hunting man of the older generation will say, ‘‘ Better 
a garment that once was intended to represent a pink hunting coat, 
white leathers or cords decently cleaned, top boots that do not fit 
well anywhere, and a silk topper or hunting cap, than the smartest 
mufti gear fashioned by the cleverest ‘artists’ ”’—which is a much 
more healthy view. The necessity of keeping fox-hunting apart 
from the ordinary affairs of modern existence must be manifest to 
all who give a thought to the matter. The enemies of the sport 
call it an ‘‘anachronism’”’—an emphatic truth in the sense that 
compared to latter-day developments in the science of living and 
‘““ progressing ”’ there is in the atmosphere of the sport something 
incongruous, of a past age; and in this lies one of its strongest 
claims for existence. The times are gone when fox-hunting was the 
exclusive sport of the nobility, gentry, squirearchy, and farmers of 
the hunting ‘‘countries.’”” Nowadays the majority of those who 
hunt have some business apart; to them hunting is a recreation; 
on other days they work, perhaps in the city, and spend their 
time, it may be, in unwholesome labour and amusement. They 
are not yet reduced to mere mechanical constructions, as predicted 
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by would-be scientific wizards; they still are human, and have 
besides generations—more or less remote—of sporting blood in 
their veins. Their nature calls for some relief, an antidote, some 
recreation that is inspiriting, that appeals to their sense of the 
picturesque, that quickens their blood and gives them opportunity 
of exercising and testing their virile qualities; in fine, some form 
of diversion that is morally and physically refreshing. Hunting 
supplies their wants, and by its conventions would teach them 
how to enjoy its efficacy to the full. Yet this class includes the 
worst offenders against the etiquette of hunting costume—the very 
men from whom a rational, far-sighted support of their pastime 
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might be expected. For them, much more than for those of rural 
occupations, the anachronism of hunting is one of its greatest 
virtues; every feature of the sport that differs from the ordinary 
routine of workaday life enhances the recreation afforded; the 
greater the contrast the better the recreation. The sight of the gay 
throng, and even more than that the feelings inspired by wearing 
brilliant or unusual raiment—for man is very susceptible to the 
influence of his clothes: it is as difficult to feel morbid in a pink 
coat as it would be to enter into the spirit of a hornpipe when 
draped in a shroud—are elements which they cannot afford to 
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lose, or, if they have not known them, which will add a further 
attraction—and a great one—to their day’s sport. 

The life of fox-hunting, apart from its justification, depends to 
a great extent on this “anachronism,” which is inseparable from 
it. If the sport be upheld in “ splendid isolation,” entirely removed 
from the circumstances of ordinary life, it may last. It cannot keep 
pace with the developments of science and civilisation: that path 
can only lead to its downfall. Improvement for it spells degenera- 
tion; ‘‘ progress’? means decline: any of its usages falling into 
disuse or suffering change may be likened-to a nail in its coffin. 
All that is quaint and picturesque must be jealously guarded against 
the infringement of latter-day notions; and of these the question of 
costume is far from being the least important. An “ unsporting ”’ 
name for a hound, or a solecism in hunting phraseology, jars on the 
ear of the thorough sportsman, because it rouses his protective 
instinct. Then, when numbers of men turn out in the hunting 
field in attire that would not look out of place in a motor car, surely 
it is high time to pause and consider if in this there be not some 
hidden danger; to dip into the future and strive to see its probable 
effect—for it is the thin end of a wedge which must be dislodged 
before it is too late. The habits of individuals may become the 
custom of the next generation, and law unto the third. 
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It is hardly with a feeling of satisfaction that the amateur can look 
back on the last football season, nor is it with any degree of con- 
fidence that he can contemplate the coming one. And this remark 
applies equally to the Rugby and Association player, though it is 
with the latter that this article intends to deal exclusively. 

The Rugby Union has given us a sad example of the evils of the 
divided house; hard upon the drawing of the fatal line between the 
professional and the amateur has come disaster in International 
Matches, till England now holds the wooden spoon with a seeming 
tenacity. Let us, therefore, who play under the gentler code be swift 
to profit by her experience. The Association game is tottering upon 
the brink of much the same abyss—possibly a deeper one. There is 
a strong tendency to write, to think, to speak of amateur and pro- 
fessional talent as distinct departments of the game, when as yet, 
thank heaven, no dividing barrier really exists between them. And 
the evil does not stop here; signs are not wanting of further divi- 
sions, further extenuations of prejudice. We have a Dunn Cup for 
Old Boy teams who like to be alone, a Metropolitan League for 
clubs who really don’t mind playing with the Old Boy clubs, and 
the Amateur Cup—the sop thrown to those who refuse to play in 
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the professional yard—is left severely alone by clubs who are good 
enough to know better. And looking to the north, south, east, or 
west for the outcome of this policy, what do we find? Certainly 
not promotion for the amateur. But one of the unpaid class 
represented England in her three Internationals this last season, 
and he owed his distinction to the training afforded him by a pro- 
fessional club. Collectively we are worse off than individually. 
Teams, teams, teams everywhere, and not one of them worth a snap 
of the fingers compared to a professional combination; and if we 
are to speak critically of football, it is only by the professional 
standard that we can form our judgments. There are no two kinds 
of the pastime—the game is the same whether played with boots 
paid for by the club or with those paid for by the owner. 

Turning to the clubs whose names are familiar to all, we will, 
as becomes their ancient glory, speak first of the Corinthians— 
they continue in their policy of splendid isolation with but moderate 
results. During the past season they have defeated very few pro- 
fessional sides; some amateur teams, it is true, have fallen victims 
to them, but such opponents are not worthy of the Corinthians’ 
steel, bearing in mind that club’s composition. Nor can we make 
much of their dual victory over Queen’s Park, for the latter would 
take a very low place indeed in our Southern League. The 
Casuals, when they are not Corinthians, and I think my meaning 
is clear, do not succeed in holding their own with other London 
amateur combinations. Among the Old Boy clubs the Old Salopians, 
Old Carthusians, Old Malvernians, and Old Reptonians have 
distinctly the making of teams above the average; but they are so 
intimately connected with the Corinthians, and the services of their 
players are so often requisitioned by that club, that we can hardly 
look to them as teams to raise the amateur from his fallen estate; 
and, in addition, the introduction of the Dunn Cup will further 
militate against the mixing of the Old Boy element in the football 
of the masses. The Universities have of late years put very 
disappointing teams into the field, and, despite the good material 
they receive from the public schools, will never be a force to be 
reckoned with until they overcome the apathy which centres round | 
the Association game at Oxford and Cambridge. A discussion as 
to how this is to be done is, however, outside the province of this 
article. In the neighbourhood of the metropolis, Clapton, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, and Leytonstone are distinctly good, as the word is 
understood in amateur circles, but could not, I think, be relied on 
to take anything but the lowest place in one of the professional 
Leagues. In the provinces, Oxford City and Stockton are head 
and shoulders aboye the rest, and they again are of about the same 
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calibre as the London clubs. My list of amateur clubs of any 
repute is now complete. I may have omitted one or two, as I 
write from memory, not from statistics. If I have done so it is of 
little moment, for one word will describe them all, if one looks at 
them from the professional standpoint, and that is ‘‘ moderate.” 

Before I proceed to suggest any remedy for this deterioration I 
must digress for a while. There are some who are quite content 
with the existing state of affairs, and who look upon football as 
merely a pleasant means of whiling away a dull hour, caring nothing 
for the class of play if only their friends be fellow-players. They 
have a perfect right to their opinion, and, so far from endeavouring 
to dissuade them from it, I would expressly state that this article 
has not been composed for their delectation. But there are others 
who take as much interest in the winter game as cricketers do in 
cricket, and who would like, above all things, to see an organisation 
of the former pastime similar to that which obtains in connection 
with the latter. It is with these that I would now attempt to talk. 

In Association football, curiously enough, we have no recognised 
standard of ‘‘ first-classness”’ (if I may be permitted to coin a word). 
The Universities and some metropolitan teams presumably claim 
this distinction; the League combinations unquestionably do so, 
and yet between the two there is-a great gulf fixed. Sooner or later, 
as in cricket, some hard and fast rule on this point must be laid 
down. Personally I should call only those clubs first-class which are 
members of the two divisions of the League and of the first division 
of the Southern League. This selection limits us entirely to pro- 
fessional players. What then of the amateur? It is evident from 
past events that he cannot vie with the professional—time and 
money are bound to win in the end, and the issue wil! not be left 
long in doubt. The only course therefore that is left open to him is 
to unite with his paid brother; and if he would aspire to the highest 
honours of the football field he would do well to attach himself to 
one or other of those clubs which I have mentioned above—it will 
then be possible to bring about a similar state of affairs to that 
which is so successful at cricket. 

Suggestions have been made—and I believe I have been guilty 
of them myself—that some solution of present difficulties might be 
discovered in the founding of a County Championship. On con- 
sideration, however, I do not think that this would meet the case. 
It must be remembered that almost every county in England 
contains more than one professional club which has got its way to 
make and its shareholders to provide with dividends. It must also 
be remembered that each of these clubs has its large list of League 
fixtures which is more than sufficient for any given season, and 
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which would not admit of the addition of county matches for those 
of its players who would be chosen to take part in them. The pro- 
fessional clubs as they at present exist practically rule football; no 
arrangement therefore can be come to for the general good which 
would not be acceptable to them. Had a County Championship 
been instituted before professionalism reached its zenith it might 
have been practicable; now it would only be possible if the pro- 
fessional element were excluded. Under such circumstances the 
competition would be worse than useless, for it would only thicken 
the dividing line between the paid and unpaid, and, moreover, 
judging from present-day county matches, would be productive of 
no interest or excitement. 

It will probably be argued that but few amateurs would be able 
to gain admission into professional clubs. How so? There are 
many more paid teams at fcotball than there are county elevens at 
cricket, and I do not believe that the individual excellence of the 
amateur at the former game is less than it is at the latter. More- 
over, opportunity will never be wanting, for the managers of League 
clubs—owing to their enormous fixture lists—are always ready to 
give a trial to a promising amateur. Of course he will have to show 
that he is worth something, or else his services will not be further 
required ; but no one will carp at the old rule of the survival of the 
fittest. It may also be necessary for an amateur to gain experience 
in the ranks of a minor professional club before aspiring to a place 
in one that is first-class, but this I do not look upon as a serious 
objection to the scheme. Under existing conditions of athleticism 
in England, it is not nowadays practicable to play with a professional 
team without paying a certain amount of attention to the game 
other than that which is bestowed on it at the moment of play. 
The standard of workmanship is very much higher than it was some 
years ago, and, consequently, the strain on one’s endurance is 
increased. But the training that is necessary for football is not of 
a very arduous nature—an hour’s sharp exercise taken after business 
hours will keep the body in sufficient trim, and this procedure will 
in addition ensure a good state of health for work as opposed to 
play—it cannot be argued seriously that lack of spare time prevents ~ 
amateurs from playing for professional clubs when one realises that 
many give up three and sometimes six days a week to cricket ! 

From the really keen amateur point of view the present organisa- 
tion of football is distinctly depressing. The only possible future of 
the game which will ensure that all-important unity is, I think, 
contained in the plan I have suggested. It always seems to me that 
a game loses its claim to the epithet of National if it cannot be 
indulged in by all collectively, and under precisely the same rules 
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throughout the country. Football is so essentially the game above 
all others which may be played by rich and poor alike—it is so free 
from the initial expenditure to the individual that deters many from 
various other pastimes—that no effort should be spared to bring about 
a combination of the masses and the classes under its code of laws. 
As it is, we are sacrificing harmony for discord, and, what is almost 
equally important, quality for quantity. There are too many cups, 
too many leagues, and too many teams which, on the strength of a 
few individual players, claim an excellence they do not justify. Let 
them continue to exist by all means if they can, but let their 
existence be based on the assumption that they are only a means 
toan end. First and foremost there must be in connection with 
the Association game a first-class nucleus composed of paid and 
unpaid players collectively, otherwise I cannot see what the future 
holds for the amateur, except it be a still more marked mediocrity— 
and that were a thousand pities. 








THE FIRTH 


ON THE CROMARTY pi iar 


BY ALBAN F. Ls BACON 


On the east of Ross-shire, on either side of the Cromarty Firth, and 
between the firths of Moray and Dornoch, there lies a large tract of 
agricultural land, as rich as any in the three kingdoms, an oasis of 
the Highlands. Westward to the Atlantic the mountains stretch 
away in uninterrupted succession. In the days of our fathers, when 
farming was not only the most pleasant but also the most lucrative 
of employments, the dwellers on this rich alluvial soil must have 
offered a striking contrast to the majority of their Highland 
brethren. Even to-day the heavily-cropped land, the rich grass, 
the thigh-deep turnips, tell of high rents and a by no means 
moribund landed interest. 

The shooting in this immediate district is, of course, of the 
low-ground description, sport with partridges being unusually good 
for Scotland. If you do not walk the immense turnip fields in a 
long line of several guns, a pointer is almost a necessity. For three 
or four guns to walk about in the green sea of swedes and turnips, 
trying to happen on the little Scotch partridge that lies like a 
stone, is about as hopeful as to look for the proverbial needle in the 
proverbial bundle. 
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More numerous than the partridge, more destructive than the 
rabbit, more wary than almost any other bird or beast of the chase, 
_ the pigeon makes for itself a home in this land of the northern 
firths. The wood-pigeon and the rock-pigeon in equal numbers 
prey upon the produce of the land. One moment the corn-stooks 
look bare in the sunlight, and the next you enter the field and it is 
blue with flapping wings. You-sit in the corn and think yourself 
unseen, like the ostrich with his head in the sand, and that the 
pigeon, the emblem of simplicity, will come and settle on your gun 
barrel. A large flock rattles out of the neighbouring wood, it 
Swings away out of sight, then suddenly appears quite near. Now 





A VILLAGE BY TITHE FIRTH 


is the time: up goes the gun, but at one and the same moment 
up go the birds, and wheel away far out of shot. Their cold green 
eyes have seen the sudden movement—nothing can escape them. 
This kind of pigeon-shooting is in a way very similar to grouse- 
driving, but of course it lacks the certainty of the latter. You see 
some birds coming, apparently a great way off; they look as if they 
were flying in another direction; and then, just as you have given 
up all thought about them, they are flooding all around you. In 
the same way you see a big covey of grouse half a mile away, 
coming round the side of a knoll, and then they are swallowed up 
by the intervening ground; but suddenly, without a moment’s 
warning, they slide past you and nearly knock your cap off. There 
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are few better firths than the Cromarty for wild-fowling, but after 
the beginning of August you seldom meet with any duck in the 
adjacent mosses, nor do they appear to come to feed in the corn. 
Snipe and woodcock shooting is confined to those few birds that 
have bred on the ground, till the beginning of October. The first 





MAKING A ‘‘BUTT'’ FOR PIGEON-SHOOTING OUT OF CORN SHEAVES 


jack snipe we saw last season (1902-3) was on October 4. Neither 
snipe nor woodcock, however, come in any number till the “‘ back 
end of the year,”’ as the Scotch call it. 

Though occasionally the boom of a punt gun is heard on the 
firth during the autumn, the best duck-shooting is in winter time. 
A few hardy professional gunners are scattered along the shores of 
the firth; but as a means of livelihood duck-shooting must be a 
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precarious employment, with manifold hardships to be endured. 
One of these men, who has for many years ‘‘ worked” this firth, is 
said to make as much as £100 a year from the proceeds of his sport. 
There are, of course, one or two places along the shore where 
shoulder gunners can get some shooting as the duck fly overhead 





THE PIGEON ‘‘ BUTT’’ COMPLETED 


from one small bay to another across a projecting tongue of land, 
but they must necessarily be content with a much lighter bag. 
While on the subject of “ wildfowl’’—which, without unduly 
stretching the term, may be taken to include snipe—perhaps it may 
be observed, with all due submission to the proper authorities, that 
there seems to be a considerable divergence of opinion on the 
question of how to shoot these very elusive little birds. The true 
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solution no doubt is to be found in the fact that there is no specially 
patented method, no royal road to successful snipe-shooting. 
There are some who will tell you that it is simply ‘‘ knack,” 
whatever “‘ knack”? may mean. Others will say, ‘‘Give ’em time, 
don’t be in a hurry to shoot, wait till your bird has got a little way 
out and has consequently done twisting, and then you simply 
can’t miss ’em,”’ the implication being that a haystack or a sitting 
elephant would be difficult by comparison. The present writer can 
only say that the exactly opposite method to the last mentioned is 
the only one that he has (with a few exceptions) found at all 
effective—namely, to shoot as soon as possible after the snipe has 
left the ground and before he has found time to begin to twist. 
By this means, too, you get an additional advantage in the fact that 
at the nearer range the charge of shot will keep closer together, 
the importance of which is soon demonstrated by firing at a sheet 
of paper from a distance of thirty-five yards or upwards, when there 
will be found holes in the pattern through which a snipe might 
easily escape. . 

Marsh-shooting in Scotland sometimes affords an opportunity 
for the well-known phlegmatic character of the Scot to assert itself. 
There is a long strip of moss where we sometimes shoot, which is 
in many places too soft to venture in, and full of deep holes to trap 
the unwary. In beating through this, the keeper told us that an 
unlucky beater had on one or two occasions got bogged up to his 
neck; but as a small crumb of comfort he added, ‘‘ Ah, but we soon 
pulled them out by the hair on them.” A Spartan method of 
extraction truly! A keeper of ours in Caithness used to treat this 
serious subject in the same light-hearted manner. I well remember 
one of the party, as he sank in over his knees in some rushes that 
skirted the side of a loch, shouting out to him for aid; but he, poor 
man, was at the moment in the very same predicament, and con- 
tented himself with the remark, ‘‘ Ah, ye’ll get oot in time! ”’ 

This big stretch of cornland is peopled by multitudinous birds, 
the flocks of rooks, green plover, starlings, and gulls rivalling the 
pigeons in number. It is quite astonishing that anything should 
remain over for man’s consumption after the birds of the air have 
taken their toll. 

The habits and flight of the different flocks are curious and 
interesting to watch and compare with one another. We are all 
familiar with the stately homing flight of rooks and ‘‘the many- 
wintered crow that leads his clanging rookery home.’ Before this 
evening flight takes place, at other times of day, they are most often 
to be seen wheeling over some particular spot or tree in what may 
be described as a whirlwind formation. Gulls in flock are more 
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often to be noticed on the ground than in the air, either settled ina 
solid phalanx on the seaweed down by the firth, or feeding in the 
fields. Their method of beating a field is very thorough. After the 
birds have settled for a little time in one place, the hindmost portion 
of the flock rises over the front portion—which continues to feed—and 
pitches just beyond them, thus becoming the front rank as it were, 
while the former front rank is now the rear rank; soon those in the 
rear rank repeat the movement, and fly over the heads of their 
brethren to fresh ground beyond. In this way aconstant and regular 
change of position is kept up, till the field has been beaten systema- 
tically over. But by far the most graceful of all in their motions are 





AN EASTER-ROSS COTTAGE 


the flocks of green plover as they circle and gyrate in ever-changing 
formation, now dashing smartly between some trees, now with a 
sudden twist showing nothing but their white breasts, now widening 
out into a long line, now sinking back again into a compact flock ; 
sometimes flapping lazily overhead, as if it were too much trouble 
to fly altogether ; sometimes flying with sudden sharp dips and equally 
rapid upward jerks, as if to show that after all this is a busy world, 
and even if there is really nothing to be done it is well to appear to 
be doing something. 

It certainly adds piquancy to Highland scenery if, instead of 
being always in the midst of it, you live, as here, on its borders in 
tamer surroundings, and can at any time make dashes into it. 
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Follow, for instance, the course of a river like the Glass, up- 
wards from mouth to source, and you will pass in a very few miles 
from the most regular Lowland to the most typical Highland 
scenery. Three miles from where it falls into the Cromarty Firth 
it leaves the belt of agricultural land, after flowing for the last mile 
through the famous Black Rock; in the bed of the channel it has 
worn you can hear the roar of the peat-black water, though it is 
nearly lost to view. Here the heather begins, stretching away in 
the west to Ben Wyvis (3,400 ft. high). Instead of roaring at the 
bottom of a dark chasm, the Glass now flows slowly between banks 





FISHER TOWN, CROMARTY 


of heather, grass, or bracken. Soon it is nothing more than a good- 
sized burn, wandering peaceably in and out amongst the heathery 
knowes and tussocks of a grouse moor. In another mile Loch 
Glass, a sheet of pure cobalt, bursts into view, as it lies in the heart 
of the hills, and from its southern end slowly issues the river of the 
same name. In five miles the landscape has changed from alter- 
nating fields of corn and turnips fringing the firth to a loch among 
the mountains. Hence travel westward to the sea: your way will 
lie through the most mountainous parts of Scotland. Take boat 
across the blue waters of the firth to the small fishing town from 
which it takes its name: the nearer you get to the Soutars of 
Cromarty and to the long line of houses that run so boldly out into 
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the sea, the clearer will the true relation of this belt of low ground 
to the rest become. It has sunk into insignificance. The great 
mountains loom up behind, and seem to come right down to the 
firth itself. You might have thought you were living in the Low- 
lands, but it was the Highlands after all. 

In these days when gardening has become so fashionable, and 
the output of literature on the subject has reached such immense 
proportions, reams might be written by adepts in this gentle art on 
a certain Scotch garden that lies well to the sun and the south, 
within its high surrounding wall, not two hundred yards from where 
I write. In this fertile corner of a part of the world which has 





CROMARTY 


‘“The long line of houses that run so boldly out into the sea” 


itself been called ‘‘the garden of Ross-shire,’ roses blow and 
begonias bloom, when we Southerners have long said goodbye to the 
queen of flowers till another year be past. The tropzolum still 
hangs in red and green festoons in spite of the sharp touch of 
winter’s approaching hand. Tall clumps of pink and white japonica, 
dahlias, stocks, and phloxes with the delicious kernel smell, all are 
here. Here, too, are beds of yellow musk overhung with the deep 
purple flowers of trailing jackmanni, and rows upon rows of chrysan- 
themums and carnations seem quite unaware of that cold grip 
which all too soon will spoil them of their glory. The Scot may be 
“unspeakable” but he can teach us something about gardening. 
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The patience alone which he exhibits in training and tending his 
flowers so well, with the full knowledge that, more probably than 
not, before they reach their zenith the terrible frost will turn their 
brilliant colours to black decay, is worthy of all admiration. The 
attractions of living for a time in what we have called an oasis of the 
Highlands lie chiefly in this ability to blend at will the wild with the 
tame. The two seem to meet in the heathery hags and the rank 
grasses and rushes of the moss we have before had occasion to men- 
tion. In this, too, the game which belongs both to the waste and 
the cultivated ground seems to meet on terms of friendly intercourse. 
Not long ago another gun and myself shot this moss in conjunction 
with one or two neighbouring spinneys. In the covert we realised 
two rabbits and a couple of wood-pigeon. By midday this was our 
total bag; then, as we once more returned to traverse the last bit of 
the moss, we heard the whirr of a covey of partridges as they got up 
in some broom. We followed them, put them up again and gota 
brace, flushing on the way two snipe. The partridges disappeared 
over some tall fir trees into a turnip field. Leaving them for a time, 
we went after one of the snipe which had settled again in the moss 
close by, and put up some pheasants. Then out of the moss into 
the turnips and another field—half stubble, half beaten-down corn— 
where out of the now split-up covey we got another three brace, 
and in addition a fine old cock pheasant flushed out of the corn by 
the spaniel. What a change this last visit to the moss had wrought 
in our morning’s bag, which, as we went to a late lunch, now con- 
sisted of eight partridges, six pheasants, two pigeons, three rabbits, 
and ought to have included as well a couple of snipe and a brown 
hare, all three from the moss ! 

Let me give one more instance of a mixed bag made on this 
same ground just about a week later. Starting at 10.30 in the 
morning, we walked to one end of the moss, and got a brown hare 
in a rough field of heather just above it. Then down into the peat 
hags of the moss proper, where a snipe rose and was bagged. A 
little further on, where the water has encroached upon the rushes 
till it has formed some good-sized pools, we shot a teal. Then 
ensued a quiet time, while the two beaters waded through a bit of 
bog land, where scattered pines and alders grow, and here only a 
rabbit was added to the bag. A small stretch of dry rushes con- 
nects these two ends of the marsh, where we had marked down a 
covey of partridges, but before we could get on terms with them 
they were off again, all except one straggler which fell a victim. 
Into the moss once more to find the covey if possible, and here 


without exercising great caution you might find yourself up to the 
neck in a slimy hag. 
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The other gun had already very kindly given a salutary example,. 
and a practical, personal demonstration, by vanishing into a hole, 
leaving nothing but his head and gun-barrel exposed to view. The 
partridges were not to be found, but instead a mallard flew away 
with the best part of a charge of No. 6 shot, and was picked up 
later. Then we got a pheasant out of some heather, and a little 
later a pigeon, and a couple of rabbits in a little spinney of alders. 
Before leaving the moss we shot another snipe, this time a ‘‘ jack,” 
and returned home after a morning’s pleasant sport, with but thirteen 
head it is true, but nine different kinds of game in the bag. 

There is something to be said for these little shoots, a charm in 
them which cannot be denied, though different no doubt from the 
charm of the big shoot with its army of beaters, hundreds of birds, 
and hot corners that resemble a miniature battle, or independent 
firing on a field day. 
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BY PHOME, GORDON 


NEVER were stumps finally drawn with such a general feeling of 
relief as at the close of the past cricket season. Not only was the 
weather the very worst ever known, eclipsing even the rainy 
summers of 1879 and 1902, but there had also been roused more ill- 
feeling and more bitterness than had previously marred the progress 
of first-class cricket. It is impossible to avoid allusion to these 
regrettable features, and indeed it is permissible to go further and 
to express the fear that cricket will never again be quite the 
same. We devoutly hope that it may be better and more enjoyable 
than ever, but there can be little doubt that new forces and new 
developments have this year been initiated, the outcome of which 
it is as yet impossible to estimate, though they must henceforth 
materially affect the game. 

Therefore it follows that the actual fulfilment of the programme 
of fixtures was less important than the occurrences outside the 
playing spaces. The overture to the drama of cricket in 1903 was 
quite in character with all that was to follow, for the proposal to 
widen the wickets was the most drastic alteration so far suggested 
to help the harassed bowler. To become law it was necessary that 
it should obtain the votes of a two-thirds majority of those present 
at the annual general meeting of M.C.C., but as a matter of fact 
it barely obtained an actual majority. The debate was commend- 
ably brief, the arguments having been previously ventilated at great 
length in the papers; but a curious feature was the large number 
of bowlers who voted against the change. One happy phrase, 
‘‘this innovation is the attempt of past cricketers to alter the 
cricket of the present generation,’’ and the incident closed almost 
without subsequent discussion. Unfortunately, nothing was heard 
of the prohibition of trial balls, which would probably have been 
carried with enthusiasm without a division. 
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It had long been felt that M.C.C. was the proper body to send 
out a team to Australia. Once before the Committee of the leading 
club had failed to collect a side, and it was no secret that the 
stumbling-block had been the expenses of amateurs. Last spring 
Mr. A. C. MacLaren notified to Major Wardill that he did not 
propose to bring a side to Australia, adding that he did not think 
English cricket was sufficiently strong. Upon this Major Wardill 
asked Mr. Warner, who was then playing at the Antipodes, if he 
would collect a team, and the old Oxonian having referred him 
to the Committee of M.C.C., much pleasure was caused by the 
subsequent announcement that the side would sail under their 
auspices. 

But this satisfaction was speedily dispelled by a series of 
vexatious annoyances and misunderstandings. When it became 
obvious that a representative side could not be collected, many 
people hoped that the tour would be postponed. This view did 
not, however, commend itself to the authorities, who ultimately 
despatched such a side as they were able to collect. Over the com- 
position of the team an immense amount of interest was aroused, 
_ for it was felt at the outset that a side sailing under the auspices of 
M.C.C. would be a national expedition. But it seems to have been 
the view-of the Committee that no details need appear until the 
constitution of the team was practically settled. The press, which 
only voiced the eagerness of the public, apart from certain obvious 
exceptions, fell foul of these tactics. Rumours, recriminations, 
contradictions, and discrepancies soon dashed the general ardour ; 
and while these unpleasant matters are now best buried, a few 
prominent developments demand more detailed attention than 
space will here permit. 

The first was the manifestation of a very strong antipathy to 
the authority of M.C.C. as the Jockey Club of cricket. Directly 
anyone came outside the environment of Lord’s this could be felt, 
and it was abundantly evident not only in towns but in country 
districts. At a cricket match in Shropshire the present writer was 
confronted with the query, ‘‘ Why are M.C.C. the law-makers of 
cricket ?’’ and when this had been promptly answered came the fur- 
ther query, ‘‘ Why should they remain so?” This sort of treason is 
not only embarrassing to earnest members who find it broadcast, 
but proves why the hostility of so many writers in the press was 
popular. The time may come when it will be advisable for the Com- 
mittee of M.C.C., when acting as the authoritative body for cricket and 
not for the club, to consider the advisability of co-opting representa- 
tives of the press and public. This might be effected bya restoration 


on a more vigorous system of the defunct Cricket Council. 
EaEez 
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The second was the general altercation, both oral and printed, on 
the question of the remuneration of amateurs. The present writer 
still adheres to the views published by him in conjunction with Mr. 
H. D. G. Leveson-Gower ina former issue of the Badminton Magazine ; 
but while many writers went much further, others boldly declared 
the paid amateur to be essential to the exigencies of modern first- 
class cricket, and demanded that, when necessary, skilled gentlemen 
should receive not only liberal expenses, but compensation for 
remuneration they might otherwise earn. The belief having arisen 
that many of the refusals to go to Australia were due to the admir- 
able resolve that only bond-fide expenses should be allowed to 
amateurs, proportionate regret was caused by the creation of the 
post of Financial Secretary for one of those making the trip, an 
office apparently superfluous when the urbane and popular Mr. J. A. 
Murdoch was going with the side. Far too many names were men- 
tioned in connection with the receipt of remuneration. The present 
writer saw or heard the imputation in at least three cases when he 
knew for a positive fact all were genuine and bond-fide amateurs. In 
the tendency to create undue friction, vehement attacks were made 
on Lord Hawke for permitting the Yorkshire bowlers to go for 
M.C.C. when he would not for Mr. MacLaren. It might have been 
obvious that Lord Hawke drew the distinction between any private 
venture and one that he regarded as a national affair. The com- 
munity at large felt far too much confidence both in him and 
Lord Harris—who also came in for superfluous accusation—to 
support any attacks. Apart from the unfairness of attempting to 
put unpleasant ows on individual members of a committee, the 
two thus selected were obviously the very last who should have 
been targets for such slanders. 

The best way of estimating the representative value of the side 
sent to Australia is to see how many would have been chosen for a 
test match at home at the end of August. The following side was 
picked by five members of M.C.C. specially for this article— 


Gay ee eval: 6. Hirst. 
2. Hayward or ye eabvanny. 

K. S. Ranjitsinhji. G5 Ge La pessapes 
34 Tyldesley: g. Rhodes. 
A erLOns Gros aC Rcoue 10. He Marttyn. 
5. A. G. Maclaren; 11.. Barnes. 


Of these only four are in the M.C.C. team. Those whose refusals 
to go to the Antipodes have been officially announced are Messrs. E. 
M. Dowson, C.B. Fry, F. S. Jackson, G. L. Jessop, H. Martyn, and 
L. C. H. Palairet; but of course it is no business of anyone to inquire 
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who may have been sounded to see if in the event of an invitation 
being sent it would be accepted. Six only of the fourteen who sailed 
on September 25 had played in test matches, whilst only three 
amateurs, all old Oxonians, are included in the side. 

It has already been the privilege of the present writer to pay a 
tribute in these pages to the ability of his old friend Mr. Warner as 
captain. But he will find the direction of the present side a far more 
arduous task than his previous pleasurable trips. On the field he 
should prove admirable, but it will need all his watchfulness to prevent 
those professionals new to Australia from being pestered with undue 
hospitality, more especially on the eve of test matches. The side 
he commands ought to be thoroughly efficient in the field, for 
every man has a safe pair of hands, whilst the wicket-keeping could 
hardly be improved. Lilley may not be our best stumper, because 
he does not habitually find sufficient variety of bowling in the 
Warwickshire side, and he certainly disappointed Colonial expec- 
tation on the last tour; but he is undoubtedly excellent, has enjoyed 
the confidence of successive Selection Committees, and besides his 
admirable defence, his fine powers of observation ought to prove 
invaluable to his captain. Strudwick is positively brilliant in his 
department, and will be faultless so soon as he learns not to remove 
the bails superfluously. 

The team had but four men chosen only for their batting— 
Hayward and Tyldesley, our double mainstay the captain, and 
Mr. R. E. Foster. How little contemporary claim the latter has to 
go to Australia may be gathered from the fact that, after playing four 
innings for an aggregate of twenty-five, he voluntarily stood out of 
the Worcestershire eleven. Of course he has been very brilliant, 
but we remember the brilliance of Mr. N. F. Druce, and how the 
Colonials by again and again tempting him to a few flashing strokes 
lured him on to prompt dismissal; so we only say absit omen. 
The tardy refusal of Mr. C. B. Fry seemed to make John Gunn 
a certainty for the last post; others who had been suggested 
as alternatives were Messrs. C. J. Burnup, James Douglas, or 
Quaife, Denton, and Hayes. But a surprise was in store, for Knight 
was selected—a patient bat likely to do well under Colonial con- 
ditions, but not a cricketer who ever showed much power of adapta- 
bility, and further one who possesses idiosyncrasies. 

Of the rest, Fielder is purely experimental, for he is quite as 
much an unknown quantity as was Barnes when Mr. A. C. MacLaren 
took him on the last tour. All that can be expressed is the hope 
that his bowling may be as successful. It is fairly fast, the length 
is good, and he at times gets some work on the ball. When selected, 
the story is told that at a certain big county match no one on 
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either side had ever heard hisname. The great Australian attraction 
is of course the inclusion of Hirst and Rhodes; but whilst the 
former may be relied upon to redeem his previous Colonial failure, 
it is believed in many quarters that his comrade will be unable to 
obtain wickets on Australian grounds. This was also the impression 
of members of the last side which came from the Antipodes, and it 
is only once or twice in a tour that the pitch is likely to assist our 
principal bowler. 

It must, therefore, be indisputable that the only bowler who 
has proved his capacity to dismiss batsmen on Australian wickets is 
Braund. Arnold until lately has been chiefly successful when the 
wicket has been broken, and his batting, however excellent, never 
gives the impression of that consistency which is so essential for a 
tour under Colonial conditions. Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet is a capital 
all-round man in county cricket, a remark equally applicable to 
_Relf, but both are now elevated to a class of match in which at 
home they would have no pretensions to participate. Soa team of 
efficient and capable units, many of whom have never yet played 
on the same side, are being pitted against the redoubtable strength 
of Australia on her own grounds. Luck in our national game plays 
a big part, and a large slice of it may cause evil prognostics to be 
falsified. But as matters stand the team is not wafted with the 
undivided confidence of all left behind at home. 

Oddly enough, when weather so sadly marred the game, a fine 
fortnight was vouchsafed for the chief events. Gentlemen v. Players 
at Lord’s had not entirely representative teams. Knight, on his first 
introduction to the big match, compiled a careful century, and 
Hargreaves bowled admirably. All else, however, paled before the 
superb partnership of Messrs. C. B. Fry and A.C. MacLaren. Both 
batted in magnificent form on many occasions during the summer, 
but such a superb display as they gave on that third day is one that 
never will be forgotten by those who witnessed it. There are some 
facts which are beyond praise, and here was one. Better elevens 
than usual were collected for the companion match at the Oval, but 
a somewhat leisurely game was mainly remarkable for the effective 
lob-bowling of Mr. G. H. Simpson Hayward in the last half-hour, 
though Quaife’s stern defence must not be forgotten. Earlier in 
the same day Eton had been credited with an extremely hollow 
victory over Harrow, a game notable for the extraordinary confidence 
of the batting of the victors and for the clever bowling of Mr. G. H. 
Hadfield, only just in his seventeenth year. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that, unlike Messrs. Bromley-Davenport, Cunliffe, and Ark- 
wright, he will not over-bowl himself before he fully develops. 

No more one-sided University match was ever seen, for it was 
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not only a complete reversal of what had been expected, but the 
good form of Oxford in that victory rendered their previous poor 
displays almost inexplicable. Mr. J. E. Raphael, chosen only on 
the previous day, carried his bat for a good if not a great century, 
while Mr. W. H. B. Evans gave the finest University bowling dis- 
play seen since the epoch of Mr. S. M. J. Woods. His judgment 
was remarkable; the slow ball he occasionally sent down, while 
completely disguising its pace, being almost unplayable; therefore 
it is the more essential that he should carefully watch the legitimacy 
of his delivery, which at times seems dubious. It is no disparage- 
ment to his skill to say that the bulk of the Cantabs were morally 
bowled before they left the pavilion, a pretty innings by Mr. E. M. 
Dowson—who ought to have been out directly after his first hit— 
and a stubborn defence by Mr. R. T. Godsell being the sole redeem- 
ing features. A team of public schoolboys was collected for the 
August Bank-Holiday fixture at Lord’s—a very happy innovation— 
and it was asserted they could have beaten either University. This 
is quite probable; but Oxford, when called upon, proved far better 
than was anticipated. 

The tour of the Philadelphians was not only much more suc- 
cessful than any preceding one, but would have shown even better 
results had not the visitors been everywhere followed by rain. 
Perhaps no first-class match was ever played on so squashy a pitch 
as the one when M.C.C. beat them at headquarters. Playing as 
bona-fide amateurs, our American visitors were a batch of good 
sportsmen, who made themselves most popular wherever they went, 
and they-carried back very pleasant recollections. A side which 
could defeat Gloucestershire, Kent, Lancashire, Leicestershire, Notts, 
and Surrey has no cause to be dissatisfied, especially as the visitors 
avowedly felt the strain of playing cricket day after day. Three men 
were mainly responsible for the good work. Dr. J. A. Lester proved 
a most capable bat, useful bowler, and hard-working captain. Mr. J. B. 
King was a better bowler than almost any amateur in England, and 
his curious delivery enhances the difficulty of his well-varied balls. 
Legends declare that he vowed to return in the steerage if he failed 
to register a century, and this he only effected in his last innings at 
the Oval. Mr. P. H. Clarke showed himself an able coadjutor with 
the ball, and achieved some of his best performances during the 
fortnight that Mr. King was on the sick list. Mr. J. H. Scattergood, 
who was excellent behind the sticks, kept wicket with base-ball 
gloves, a feature not remarked on previous American tours. 

The county championship turned out to be a far more lively com- 
petition than for several previous summers, yet it was only during the 
return encounter between Middlesex and Yorkshire that any great 
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popular interest was aroused. ‘The fact of all games this summer 
appearing to be at the sport of the elements robbed the issue of 
comparative excitement, no fewer than forty per cent. inter-county 
fixtures being undecided, and five counties collectively found their 
receipts £6,500 less than last summer. It is probable that next 
year the more lively method of scoring points prevalent in the 
second-class competition may be adopted. But it was particularly 
unfortunate that Middlesex should experience the worst of the wet. 
Cricket at Lord’s was often impossible when practicable on every 
other ground, possibly because a steam-roller which had been 
employed to level the ground had broken a drain beneath the 
playing space. It is obvious that something must be done to im- 
prove the pitch at headquarters, where twenty-three idle days, as 
well as three matches in which collectively only nine hours’ play was 
possible, offer a lamentable record. 

A few general features of county cricket may be briefly men- 
‘tioned. Leg-breaks have comparatively gone out of fashion, owing 
to the great success of the slow left-hand bowlers, Rhodes, Blythe, 
John Gunn, Hargreaves, and Cranfield being prominent examples, 
whilst our only fast left-handed bowler, Hirst, practically heads 
the averages. The level of wicket-keeping was very high, but, alas, 
as much could not be said for the fielding. !In some teams the 
catching and ground work were alike simply deplorable, and in 
hardly any was smart co-operative work to be seen. Whilst the 
throwing question was not prominent, there were some bad decisions 
by umpires, and the list will possibly be amended before next 
summer. Batsmen seemed to indulge somewhat less in the odious 
leg play, and, considering the weather, the defensive was not unduly 
emphasised, though more than one ‘“‘ barracking’’ demonstration 
was afforded by sections of irritated spectators. 

Middlesex secured the championship, the honours being appa- 
rently rather grudged in some quarters. It was no fault of the 
metropolitan team that so many home fixtures had to be abandoned, 
and in the matter of qualification the county certainly does not 
qualify on so wide a scale as Worcestershire. On their Northern 
tour, the eleven did not make a particularly good impression, 
though Messrs. Wells and J. Douglas in August even surpassed 
their wonted high standard. Mr. Pelham Warner batted finely 
throughout, and Messrs. Bosanquet and Beldam were of great 
service; while if Trott often failed, J. T. Hearne bowled better than 
for several past seasons. Still, the general impression is that the 
side was distinctly lucky, though difficult to defeat. 





‘In the Gentlemen and Players at Lord’s several catches which an average 
schoolboy would certainly have held were dropped by the Gentlemen.—Ep. 
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Yorkshire have at last relapsed from the foremost position. 
The Tykes were severely handicapped by the complete loss of the 
services of Mr. T. L. Taylor and Washington, as well as by the rare 
occasions on which the Hon. F. S. Jackson was available. At one 
time illness and accident allowed only four of the regular eleven to 
appear, yet just when all seemed hopeless the side made a big 
effort and for some weeks played the grandest cricket. Collapses 
at Canterbury and Brighton, however, finally set them back to third 
place. Weakness in batting seemed to be the main fault, though the 
fielding was inferior to the previous standard. Hirst, of course, did 
magnificent work, heading both averages with remarkable figures ; 
but Rhodes, though he batted well, did not until July show much of 
his old form as a bowler, and Haigh had somewhat inferior figures 
to those of yore. With several of their batsmen past their prime 
and Denton brilliant rather than certain, new blood will soon be 
required. Such colts as have yet been seen are not likely to make 
any rapid development as bats, but Ringrose would in another 
shire be hailed as a first-rate bowler. Lord Hawke captained 
with wonderful judgment and made some long scores, and the 
great success of Tunnicliffe’s benefit was a matter of general con- 
gratulation. 

Sussex owes unwonted pride of place to Mr. C. B. Fry and to 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji, the batsmen far excellence of to-day. The former 
preserved a standard of batting hardly paralleled in our averages, 
displaying superb mastery over all attack on every type of wicket. 
Though the bowling on paper did not look deadly, it was always 
adequate, Cox showing an improvement which counterbalanced 
Tate’s inefficiency, though the latter wound up with five wickets for 
four runs apiece against Yorkshire. Relf and Killick were eminently 
safe; Mr. George Brann kept the scorers busy when he could 
play; and if Vine’s famous breaks were now easy, his work with bat 
and in the field was excellent. 

The Lancashire performances were brilliant but not consistent. 
Tyldesley and Mr. MacLaren had splendid figures, while Messrs. 
Spooner, Garnett, Eccles, and Hornby were most useful. Barnes 
proved the best fast bowler in England, and his secession from 
county cricket is a disaster. Webb, too, henceforth disappears, 
having altogether taken 256 wickets for 5,006 runs; and Albert Ward 
has retired, respected, and still good. Hallows, when well enough 
to play, proved serviceable, and Cuttell had a big year as bowler, 
but the fast deliveries of Mr. W. Brearley proved increasingly 
expensive as the season wore on. There was an apparently endless 
succession of tolerably efficient wicket-keepers, but, as usual, no 
regular side was played. 
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The first observation in connection with Notts must be one 
of deep regret for the death of Arthur Shrewsbury, the greatest 
professional bat of his time. But that bereavement did not impair the 
vitality of the county cricket. The chief feature, of course, was the 
wonderful cricket of John Gunn. He bowled well all through, but 
in the middle of July he changed his delivery to one closely resem- 
bling that of Rhodes, obtaining forty-three victims in the first four 
matches. The only analogy to be recalled for such marked success 
after alteration midway in a career is that of Mr. David Buchanan. 
Wass afforded another demonstration that professionals are often 
left out too soon. It was a curious fact that Mr. A. O. Jones, 
Iremonger, and John Gunn each exceeded 200 for the first time, the 
ageregate of their three big efforts being exactly 800. The trium- 
virate batted with marked success, a remark also applicable to the 
veteran William Gunn. 

Annually there is a level sameness of fair success to be set to 
the credit of Warwickshire, and, as usual, Quaife is the principal 
scorer; but the averages are headed by Mr. F. R. Loveitt, a bats- 
man with phenomenally ugly style, and an appallingly deliberate 
method of piling up runs. Devey and Kinneir were dead out of 
form, but Moorhouse put in good work with bat and ball, and 
Hargreaves not only bowled more than any two men on the side, 
but as well as any man in the whole country. 

Worcestershire gave a series of quite surprising collapses, but 
none the less at times the county played excellent cricket. Arnold 
materially exceeded any previous form he had displayed, and his 
performance is the best all-round one ever credited to anyone in the 
western shire. Mr. H. K. Foster batted beautifully, and Mr. W. L. 
Foster came back after military services in foreign parts. Keene, a 
Surrey rejected, gave good promise with the ball, and a fine batsman 
was found in Mr. W. S. Caldwell. He first distinguished himself 
for Dublin University, but as he is going into the Church will 
probably not be a permanent acquisition. There is abundant keen- 
ness about the executive, and with a good many “‘ qualifyings” in 
the air the future looks exceedingly hopeful. 

Essex had deplorable luck in spoilt fixtures at home, but the 
side altogether failed to fulfil early promise. Sewell and Buckenham, 
however, both showed material improvement, and Mr. P. A. Perrin 
batted in grand form, while Messrs. MacGahey and Fane were once 
more to the fore. Mead pegs away with his customary pertinacity 
and ability, but a new wicket-keeper is sorely needed. 

Kent are already reaping the harvest of their ‘‘ nursery.” The 
recognition of Fielder is now world-wide, Seymour and Hardinge are 
capital bats, while Fairservice with more experience should take high 
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rank. The superb bowling of Blythe of course is specially notable. 
In one week in August, against Surrey and Yorkshire, he took 
twenty-five wickets for 128 runs; but it is most desirable that he 
should eschew the habit of starting from behind the umpire. Alec 
Hearne proved that he had been omitted all too soon, and bowled 
better than ever after his reinstatement. Mr. C. J. Burnup, after he 
had become used to his new post, batted admirably, and Mr. J. R. 
Mason made some welcome appearances. The leg pulls of 
Mr. S. H. Day were the feature of the match at the Oval, while 
Mr. Hutchings is a fine forcing run-getter. So, though both fix- 
tures in the Canterbury week were won, it is felt that Kent should 
stand higher on the list. The county trip to America is a capital 
innovation sure to be emulated on future occasions. 

Somersetshire showed as usual most sporting and attractive 
cricket—“ big-hearted like their leader,” as one critic observed. The 
burly Mr. S. M. J. Woods could, however, achieve little personal 
distinction except as captain, but Mr. L. C. H. Palairet batted as 
beautifully as ever, Braund worked with the energy of a Lohmann, 
Cranfield bowled cleverly, and Messrs. P. R. Johnson and F. M. 
Lee were often valuable run-getters. Until business caused his 
withdrawal Mr. H. Martyn wore the gloves with almost incompar- 
able distinction. Of Derbyshire but little need be said, for the 
batting was troubled by the atmospheric conditions, though 
Mr. L.S. Wright did good work. Warren, Bestwick, and Hulme 
form, however, an expensive attack. Cadman proved a useful 
acquisition, and Humphries kept wicket in splendid fashion. 

Neither Mr. V. F. S. Crawford nor Gill turned out anything like 
the success anticipated by Leicestershire, and despite the determined 
batting of Knight, substantially assisted by King, the season has 
been one full of disappointment. Even worse, until Cheltenham 
week, was that experienced by Gloucestershire, and there were 
stories of two professionals tearing the county badges off their straw 
hats. It was left to Mr. G. L. Jessop to make half the aggregate 
on nearly all occasions, but late in the year Dennett improved con- 
siderably on his earlier work with the ball, and the veteran Roberts 
was untiring. Hampshire seemed to expect that Llewellyn should 
do the work of six men, and with better support no doubt his 
figures would have been still better. Mr. Hesketh-Prichard bowls 
well, but gets little work on his ball. However, in August, a new 
slow trundler of the highest promise was found in Langford, who 
had phenomenal figures, though catches were freely dropped. His 
future will be watched with close attention. Mr. Sprott batted 
with great courage, and rose superior to disaster like the determined 
sportsman that he ts. 
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Surrey remains to be dealt with: not that the county has so 
entirely fallen from its high estate as to earn the wooden spoon, but 
because it is so difficult to touch discreetly on its woes. The loss 
of both Messrs. D. L. A. Jephson and H. D. G. Leveson-Gower was 
rendered the more serious because in minor matches both showed no 
decrease of skill. Still greater bereavement was the absence owing 
to ill-health, and at his own desire, of Abel, the greatest professional 
bat ever produced in the South. When Mr. E. M. Dowson tardily 
came into the side he seldom showed much of his University form; 
of the comparatively new cricketers Jackson was soon dropped, but 
Moulder gave promise of some future utility. Apart from the bat- 
ting of Hayward and Hayes and the occasional success of Lees or 
Lockwood, the one bright feature was the superb wicket-keeping of 
young Strudwick. The pitiable helplessness of the Surrey batting on 
a bad wicket, the innocuousness of the bulk of the attack, as well as 
the deplorable bad fielding, which at times became ludicrous, were all 
so notable that a vigorous change of governing tactics would probably 
prove the best remedy. The regrettable illness of Mr. C. W. Alcock, 
a spiendid secretary and a staunch friend, most considerate and kind 
to all honoured with his acquaintance, deepened the gloom at the 
Oval. 

The future of the London County Club seems somewhat uncer- 
tain. Some people fancy that Dr. W. G. Grace has not played 
his last innings for his old county. The fixtures at the Crystal 
Palace possessed interesting features, notably the admirable batting 
of Mr. L. O. S. Poidevin, who will be seen in county matches; but 
they still fail to arrest general attention. The invitation matches at 
Scarborough and Hastings, which form such a pleasant conclusion 
to each season, occur too late for allusion in an article into which an 
exceptional number of topics have had to be briefly included. 
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THERE are five varieties of geese of which only occasional speci- 
mens have been bagged within our borders. Placing these aside, 
we may say that we have six wild geese, four grey and two black. 

The grey geese are known as the Bean goose, the Pink-footed 
goose, the Greylag goose, and the White-fronted goose. In plu- 
mage there is but little difference between them. It is by the head 
and legs of a grey goose that we are able to tell at once what its 
denomination may be. 

The Bean goose has the “bean” or shield at the tip of the 
beak black, then a band of orange round the beak, and then the 
rest of the beak black. The legs and feet are orange. The length 
of the bird is about 30 in. 

The Pink-footed goose has the bean black, then a band of 
yellowish pink, and then the rest of the beak black. The legs and 
feet are pink. The length of the bird is slightly less than that of 
the bean goose. 

The Greylag goose has the bean white and the rest of the beak 
pale pink. The legs and feet are of a dirty flesh colour. The 
length of the bird is about 34 in. 

The White-fronted goose has also the bean white and the rest 
of the beak a pale pink, but the legs and feet are orange. This 
bird can further be distinguished from the greylag by its forehead 
of pure white. The length of the white-fronted goose is about 
2g in. 

The bean goose does not as a rule like losing touch with the 
coast. Its usual habit is to remain in some open, and therefore 
secure, spot by day, and at sundown to journey to the shore, 
returning to its inland haunt at daybreak. The pink-footed goose 
has the same habit, but will more frequently abandon the coast 
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altogether for an inland sojourning. Many people are careless in 
the distinction between these two birds, calling any goose with a 
black bean to its bill a bean goose. Hence when one hears of bean 
geese being shot in England far away from the sea, it may be 
assumed that the birds are quite as likely to be pink-footed as bean. 
Coast gunners know more than their less briny brothers-in-arms, 
and seldom confuse the two. The greylag goose is by nature an 
inland bird. Common enough at one time in parts of England, 
Norfolk more especially, it is now only seen during very hard 
weather, when a certain number of birds will haunt the coast. I 
believe I am right in saying that the greylag is still fairly plentiful 
in certain districts of Scotland during the winter. It is said to be 
the wariest of the wild geese. The white-fronted goose is much 
more a sea bird than the bean or the pink-footed. Only occasion- 
ally will it wander far inland. The bird’s ordinary habit is to feed 
on the marshes or other open land quite near the coast by day, and 
to spend its nights in the salt water or on the sandbanks or muds. 

The two black geese are known as the Brent goose and the 
Bernicle goose. The bernicle, length about 25 in., is to be distin- 
guished at a glance from the brent, length about 21 in., by having 
white cheeks and forehead; the brent has no white on its head. 

The bernicle goose is seldom to be seen away from the coast. 
Under ordinary circumstances the bird spends its time about the 
ooze banks and salt marshes. It is very constant to certain districts, 
and will return to the same haunts year after year, remaining there 
throughout the season. The brent goose is purely a sea bird during 
the time it passes with us. Its nights, save in wild weather, are 
spent far out at sea, its days wherever feeding grounds—spots 
whereon the sea-grass grows—are left uncovered -by the tide. 
However scarce other geese may be during any season, the brent 
never fails to appear in very large numbers. The bird is essentially 
the quarry of the punt gunner; the terva-firma sportsman may live 
a long life by the sea without ever being able to place himself on 
terms with a brent. 

All the geese are day-feeding birds. 

“You silly goose!”” How did the goose come to be credited with 
the attribute of stupidity ? Long before a certain Monsieur Boussard 
trod this planet our vulgar tongue had adopted the goose as the 
symbol of what is silly, and this in spite of the fact that classic lore 
should rather have brought us to regard the bird in quite another 
light, for are we not told that it was the sacred geese who saved the 
Capitol from the invading Gauls, and was not a golden goose ever 
afterwards carried in the Capitoline procession? When the afore- 
mentioned Mcnsieur Boussard came along and unearthed the Rosetta 
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Stone (erected B.c. 195 in honour of Ptolemy Epiphanes) he provided 
us with the key which unlocked the mystery that for ages had 
enshrouded the Egyptian inscriptions. The Rosetta stone has upon 
it the same words written in three different. languages—the Hliero- 
glyphic, the Demotic Egyptian, and the Greek. Thus we came to 
be able to read the tongue of the Pharaohs—and in that tongue we 
found that the goose as a hieroglyphic signifies a silly person.. Did 
the Egyptian of six or seven thousand years ago say “‘ You goose!” 
just as we say “‘ You goose! ” to-day? Most likely he did. Has 
our connection of the goose with the quality of silliness descended 
to us from that far-back time? To myself it seems extremely 
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unlikely that it should have done so. Of course such may have 
been the case. An old-world son of the Nile, racking his brains 
for a symbol to signify simpleton, thought of goose as an emblem 
not already assigned to some other meaning, and thenceforward 
through all the early Egyptian civilisation the hieroglyphic goose 
stood for silly fellow, or silly fellah if you like; and then by a 
natural course of reaction it came to be believed that the bird itself 
was a silly bird because it stood as the sign for simpleton; and 
afterwards this belief was passed on to other civilisations, and 
eventually landed in England and took root and flourished and 
became a common or garden notion throughout the land. 
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But there is not a suggestion either of evidence or probability that 
we inherited the belief in such a manner. The Romans certainly 
never brought us the idea. If the Saxons bestowed it upon us—they 
gave us the name ‘‘ Gos’’—it is hard to see how it could possibly 
have come down to them from that far-away age and that far-away 
land of writers of hieroglyphics. It seems practically certain that 
the case is merely a rather odd coincidence. Chance led a Nilotic 
hieroglyphic maker to pitch upon the goose as the symbol for a silly 
person; chance in some way or another led ourselves to use the 
term goose to signify the same thing. I cannot think it the least 
probable that in either case the bird was originally considered 
stupid. I believe that verbal evolution, founded on simple chance, 
is responsible for our own conception. For instance: Gossip, gos; 
or, Goth, gos. Either is possible. Gossip, pure Saxon, corrupted 
in a small district to gos, the original form of goose, would lead 
people to suppose in a very short time that a stupid tatler was 
called a gos after the bird and because the bird was stupid, and 
then ‘‘ give a dog a bad name,” etc. Again, Goth, corrupted to gos 
in pronunciation, and in meaning from Goth to rough, hence 
clumsy, hence stupid, would have been followed by the belief that a 
stupid person was called a gos because the gos was a stupid among 
birds, and the poor maligned goose would thenceforward have been 
held up as the emblem of all that is stupid. The goose has been 
most grossly libelled. Ask any town dweller, ‘‘Which is the most 
senseless of birds?”’ and I fancy he would never hesitate to name 
the goose. 

As a matter of fact the bird is by far the most sensible of the 
birds we keep as domestic poultry, and has more intelligence than 
the vast majority of other birds. In its wild state it is of all 
fowl the one least often outwitted by the gunner; while the more 
one studies it 1n its domestic state, the more strongly does one 
appreciate its high degree of intelligence. I have most intimate 
friends among tame geese—birds who know my voice and will 
answer at any distance, who will fly screaming towards me the 
moment I appear in sight, who will crowd jealously round me to 
have their heads patted and their necks stroked, who take the most 
mischievous delight in trying to untie my boot laces, rifle my 
pockets, pull off my buttons, and so on, and who yet will let no one 
else come within yards of them. This is not because I take them 
food; their attachment is in lower degree the same as the attach- 
ment of a dog to its master. Anyone who has ever made a friend of 
a goose will bear me out in this statement. Silly goose, indeed ! 

It would sound quite supremely ridiculous, I think, to many of 
those who are under the silly goose delusion to hear such adjectives 
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as stately and majestic applied to the goose. A bird so almost 
universally regarded as the incarnation of silliness must, they would 
imagine, be silly in every quality and action. I wonder what mental 
conception of the flight of the goose would be formed by some of 
them—some of them who have been imbibing the silly goose idea 
from their childhood, and have never perhaps so much as seen a 
specimen of the bird save when stripped of its feathers—when asked 
to picture it upon the wing? I can quite fancy a fair proportion 
conjuring up visions of a mode of flight resembling that of a cabbage 
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butterfly; such an utterly silly bird might well be imagined pursuing 
the butterfly’s erratic and apparently aimless volitation. Others, 
maybe, would conceive a fancy that the silly creature would act 
when on the wing much asacanary acts when it has escaped from its 
cage—dashing against walls, though half a dozen attempts to escape 
that way should have proved beyond doubt the futility of such 
efforts, and blundering against countless obstacles from collision 
with which a single tilt of the wings would have saved it. 

No bird takes its way through the air in so stately, so majestic a 
manner as the grey goose. The creature seems to consider itself 
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far above all showiness, all cheap effect. There is nothing of the dash 
of the duck or the pheasant, nothing of the grace of the swallow or 
the lapwing, nothing of the commonplace of the pigeon or the rook, 
but just that steady, unimpassioned, imposing, stately, majestic pro- 
gress which differentiates the flight of the grey goose so sharply from 
the flight of all other birds. Anyone the least observant of the kind 
of thing who once saw grey geese above him could never forget the 
spectacle. Unless beating against the gale, they nearly always fly 
in close Indian file or else in the form of the letter V, a single bird © 
forming the point of the letter and two diverging strings of birds the 
two lines. In both cases the order is adopted for the purpose of 
lessening the resistance of the air to all save the leading bird. 
Observers tell us that each member of a gaggle takes its turn as 
leader, and there seems no doubt that such is the case. I have 
never been so fortunate as to witness a change of leadership. So 
closely at times do the birds fly in the string that they seem almost 
to be touching one another. The altitude reached by grey geese 
when making a lengthy journey is enormous. A faint, barely 
audible cry reaches one’s ears on some still early-winter morning, a 
cry one recognizes as that of grey geese. After searching the 
zenith, one at last detects the skein, so far up that the birds appear 
mere tiny specks as they wing their way across the sky. 

It is popularly supposed that the term bean-feast arose from the 
custom of farmers many years ago to regale their labourers at the 
close of harvest with a feast of bean geese—hence bean-goose feast, 
ultimately bean-feast. We know this feasting of the harvesters on 
geese was really at one time a widespread practice. The wayz- 
(stubble) goose or harvest-goose has for centuries been considered 
a dish seasonable at the end of the harvest, that is at Michael- 
mas or thereabouts. Whether the geese eaten by the harvest-home 
revellers of hundreds of years ago were tame or wild birds is quite 
an open question. Probably, I think, they were wild, or mostly 
wild. A few centuries back, before ever the shot-gun was heard of, 
the autumn flight no doubt brought grey geese to parts of our 
country in enormous numbers. Their coming was at about the time 
when harvest was in full swing, and they at once set themselves to 
work to take heavy toll from the fields of corn and pulse. The birds 
—as they do in Scotland to-day—roaming over the fields in huge 
flocks, it seems more than likely that there was practised some 
means—probably snaring, now almost a lost art, an art knocked 
on the head by game preservation and the gun—of effecting the 
capture of a goodly number of them. Be these things as they 
may, it matters not; we only know that geese were eaten at the 
harvest feasts of long ago, that the birds were called bean geese at 
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the time, and that the term bean-feast—Dr. Brewer gives the deriva- 
tion his support—is supposed thus to have originated. 

But as far as my own humble self is concerned, I have no faith at 
all in the supposed derivation. The harvest feast, or féte, is probably 
as old as our oldest civilisation. When the Normans came, they 
Normanised us very largely indeed. Did they not Normanise our 
harvest festival into bonne féte, and did we not in turn Anglicise 
bonne féte into bean-feast? I believe this to have been the case. 
Look at the transformation of the Norman bonne in the word 
bummaree, a Billingsgate fish jobber. Our Norman conquerors 
liked their bonne marée, good fresh fish; hence bummaree. Or look, 
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as another instance of transition and sound-mutilation, at binnacle. 
The word would now absolutely conceal its true derivation if the 
original spelling had not been, as it was, bittacle. Buittacle was a 
corruption of the French botte d’aiguille, the box of the needle. We 
took boite d’aiguille from the French tongue and corrupted it to 
bittacle; the French took back the corruption from us and further 
corrupted it to habitacle. They thought, it seems, that we must 
surely have been playing tricks with their word habitacle—that we 
had taken habitacle, a dwelling, as a suitable name for a compass- 
box and had corrupted it to bittacle—and that they ought to restore 
the word, for their own use, to its original form; which they did. 
PRA 
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In such manner did botte d’aiguille become the English binnacle and 
the French habitacle. Later on Nuttall—no doubt other dictionaries 
as well: I have only Nuttall at hand—told the world that binnacle 
was derived from a Latin word habitaculum, the original of the French 
habrtacle. 

Nuttall’s Dictionary has a keen sense of humour. If, for 
instance, in connection with wild geese, you obtain leave from 
your commandant to spend a few hours tramping over the meols, 
but bag nothing but a few winkles which you happen to spot while 
you are eating the scone you brought out for luncheon, and you 
wind up a blank day by having to sprint home to avoid a brewing 
storm; and if, when you reach your fireside again, you turn to 
Nuttall for definitions of the commandant who gave you leave, the 
meols you tramped over, the winkles you found, the scone you ate, 
and the sprint you did, you will find, should your edition be the 
same as my own, I8go, that he quite ignores the existence of all 
the words save commandant, and this he tells you you must pro- 
nounce with the same accents as those you apply to commander. 
All which is both humorous and, according to Nuttall, in’ter-est-ing. 
Then did not the term bean-feast, the corruption of bonne fete, 
suggest the bean goose as the piece de résistance at the harvest 
spread, and was not this the simple origin of the custom of eating 
geese at Michaelmas? Again I believe such to have been the case. 
Why did we begin to use oil in salad? Simply because sallet oil, 
the oil used to keep rust from the sallet, or helmet, became cor- 
rupted to salad oil and suggested the idea of putting oil into salads 
—and just as the corruption salad oil suggested the custom of using 
oil in salad, so did the corruption bean-feast suggest the custom of 
eating of bean geese at the harvest festival by the harvester firstly, 
and at Michaelmas by everyone afterwards. 

The belief, which was at one time apparently well-nigh universal, 
that bernicle or barnacle geese—probably the bird originally called 
the barnacle goose was really the brent and not the bernicle at all— 
were directly evolved from barnacles, or limpets, also came about from 
a resemblance in and corruption of words. Dr. Brewer deals with 
the matter thus: ‘“‘ The strange tales of this creature (the bernicle 
goose) have arisen from a tissue of blunders. The Latin pernacula is 
a small limpet, and bernacula (Portuguese bernaca, French barnache) 
is the Scotch bren-clake or Solan goose. Both words being corrupted 
into barnacle, it was natural to look for an identity of nature in the 
two creatures, and the cirri of the limpet were soon found to resemble 
the feathers of a bird; so it was given out that the goose was the 
offspring of the limpet. Gerard, in 1636, speaks of ‘broken pieces 
of old ships on which is found certain spume or froth, which in time 
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breedeth into shells, and the fish which is hatched therefrom is in 
shape and habit like a bird.’”’ Izaak Walton never doubted that 
limpets turned to geese. He says: ‘‘ That eels may be bred as 
some worms are, and some kind of bees and wasps are, either by 
dew, or out of the corruption of the earth, seems to be made prob- 
able by the barnacles and young goslings bred by the sun’s heat 
and the rotten planks of an old ship, and hatched of trees, both of 
which are related for truths by Du Bartas and Lobel, and also by 
our learned Camden, and laborious Gerard, in his Herbal.”’ Sylvester 
translates verses of the above-mentioned Du Bartas in the words: 


So slow Bootes underneath him sees, 

In th’ icy islands, goslings hatch’d of trees, 
Whose fruitful leaves, falling into the water, 

Are turned, ’tis known, to living fowls soon after. 


So rotten planks of broken ships do change 
To barnacles. O transformation strange ! 
’Twas first a green tree, then a broken hull, 
Lately a mushroom, now a flying gull. 


Argument has fought around the question as to which of 
the grey geese should be credited with the honour of being the 
progenitor of our domesticated bird. Nothing approaching within 
miles of certainty can ever be said upon the question ; it is purely 
speculation. Possibly all four of the wild birds have contributed 
to the domestic strain. 

Putting aside the subject of punt-gunning, which space pre- 
cludes, we will briefly consider the wild-goose chase as a sport 
pursued on land. 

I know those who year after year have spent some part of their 
winter days in the haunts of the grey geese, who have ardently and 
ceaselessly sought to give themselves the right to chalk up “‘one 
goose”’ in the sundry column of their game registers, who have 
fired many, perhaps dozens of, shots—now at a range that excited 
their most fervent hopes, now at such a range that there was just, 
but only just, a chance that some Fate-blessed pellet might tip a 
wing or batter a skull or cut into a vital part of one of those 
long, sinewy necks—who have braved every inclemency of weather, 
and spent hour after hour waiting at the times of flight, and hour 
after hour endeavouring to wriggle and writhe themselves within 
shot of a gaggle of feeding birds: who have done all this, and very 
likely more to boot, and yet have never succeeded in slaying one 
solitary goose. 

The bagging of geese is one of those things in connection with 
which opportunities are not very easily to be made. They occur 
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merely, in the most common run of things. And when they are 
to be made their making has still the weighty element of chance 
brooding over it. One happens upon a spot where grey geese come 
to feed, and promptly one sets about the making of an opportunity: 
one digs a pit with every care, finely scattering the evacuated matter 
and ensuring such a depth that even one’s cap may be brought below 
the level of the surface of the land when the birds are circling about 
before settling. At the breaking of dawn one takes one’s place 
within the pit, leaving neglected no precaution that may tend 
towards making one practically invisible. Thus far the creation of 
the opportunity, based upon the chance discovery of the feeding 
ground of the birds. Now comes in the second instalment of the 
element of chance. The geese may never come back to that par- 
ticular feeding place again, or, in spite of all one’s measures, they 
may, when wheeling overhead to make their usual survey, suspect 
the presence of an enemy and sheer off to some safer spot for their 
breakfast. Or they may drop far out of shot and remain far out of 
shot till, marrow-chilled, limb-cramped, and disgusted with every- 
thing this side of eternity, one crawls dejectedly from one’s pit and 
goes home. Or, having dropped far out of shot, they may begin 
feeding steadily towards one. Nearer and nearer they come, ever 
nearer and nearer, and never turning to the right or to the left. 
They are not two hundred and fifty yards now. One begins to 
congratulate oneself. Then one takes careful stock of one’s gun, 
examining the cartridges to make quite sure they are those loaded 
with the right size of shot, glancing through the barrels to assure 
oneself that the muzzle has not scraped against the earth, putting 
back the cartridges and bringing the hammers to full cock—and 
then when one looks cautiously at the geese again one sees them on 
the wing about half a mile away. At the same moment one turns 
with a start, for a blundering, scared-looking yokel has almost 
trodden on one’s head. Astonishment is written in every line of his 
face. ‘‘ Din’t know you was here at all, mister, that I din’t—why, 
it’s enough tu skeer a cart-horse comin’ on a genl’man buried up 
in the ground like yube! Geese ?—you ought tu a’ bin down at the 
bottom o’ my ’lotment jest a’ter light t’ mornin’ an’ yesterday 
mornin’ an’ the mornin’ afore that an’ the mornin’ afore that tu— 
they come over the ’lotment not higher up’n a chimbley pot, thirteen 
on ’em, as big as grit old turkeys—the same lot what you wor a’ter, 
I reckon. Du yu come an’ wait down on the ’lotment for ’em 
tu-morrow mornin’.” But the ‘‘’lotment’”’ happens to belong to a 
body who would no more think of giving one leave to fire a shot 
there than he would of flying from London to Jerusalem. 

Or one stalks one’s geese by day. One may creep and crawl and 
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squirm for a mile, and take an hour to do it, and then find—one 
nearly always finds it so—that the nearest shred of shelter of which 
advantage can be taken is several gun-shots removed from the objects 
_ of one’s stalking. Into such a juncture enters the desirableness of 
being armed with a revolver of pretty substantial calibre. Let him 
who engages in a wild-goose chase never neglect to carry this 
weapon, nor ever neglect to master its rough trajectories up to its 
full range, a thing which may easily be done by firing a few dozen 
shots over a stretch of smooth water and noting the splashes. When 
the last possible shelter is reached, say three hundred yards from 
the gaggle, take a careful, steady shot with the revolver at the 
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thickest patch of the birds. Should they on being thus roused head 
right away, you may, if the country is a safe one, give them your 
remaining chambers; but if they should show the least inclination 
to veer towards you, hold your hand until you are quite sure they 
do not mean to pass within range of the gun. Geese put on the 
wing in this manner, by a revolver shot, may come straight over 
your head not thirty yards high—and he who cannot kill a goose 
with a revolver at short range has only himself to thank for 
having omitted the comparatively small amount of practice which 
would have given him the requisite degree of skill. Or one may 
detect the line of a gaggle as they come to and leave the shore, and 
may wait patiently night after night or morning after morning and 
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always find oneself a few hundred yards from the right spot, save on 
that particular occasion when, having chosen to fly three or four 
gun-shots high, they at last condescend to pass over one’s head. 
The revolver again in this case; it will bring you birds if you 
persevere. 

As I have said, opportunities to kill grey greese are more given, 
in the common run of things, to occurring than to being made. 
For instance, some foggy morning when one is tramping over the 
marshes in one’s white overall, one hears the welcome talking of 
geese ahead. Cautiously one then proceeds towards the source of 
the sound. Having reached a point that seems sufficiently near, 
one strides on as swiftly and silently as possible. The moment a 
glimpse of the birds is obtained, one dashes forward at full speed till 
they are steadily on the wing, when the chances are that an easy 
right and left can be got in at a comfortable range. Or some thick 
night when one is looking out for the last time, one hears the talking 
of a gaggle as they fly round and round; they have lost their bear- 
ings in the mist, and may go on flying round and round for the next 
two hours. One seizes one’s heaviest double and a few large-shot 
cartridges and makes for what seems to be the most likely stand, 
where chance may so will it that half a dozen birds are bagged in 
the next half-hour. Or one may be out some day for a stroll with 
the gun when the faint sound of geese comes down wind. Cover 
happening to be at hand, one dives into it like a rabbit, and Fate’s 
mood being benign, the birds come within shot. The last shot I had 
at grey geese was a chance affair of this kind. Returning from an 
early morning expedition, and thinking of anything but geese, I sud- 
denly heard the far-away cry of the birds. In less time than it takes 
to write, I lay stretched at full length amid the scanty cover, fumbling 
in a small pocket especially created to serve as the resting-place of a 
few cartridges loaded with two ounces of double B. Bysome strange 
mischance—I have no recollection of such a thing ever having 
occurred before—I had not only forgotten to put the B B cartridges 
into their pocket, but had even failed to overhaul my cartridge belt 
before I started. A hurried examination disclosed the fact that 
the belt contained one cartridge loaded with No. 3, and after that 
nothing larger than No. 6. The geese, a skein of fourteen or fifteen, 
came over me at an elevation I estimated to be slightly in excess 
of sixty-five yards. I gave them the No. 3. There was a dis- 
tinctly audible patter of pellets against the wing feathers—and that 
was all. 

To the young wild-goose chaser: If you go out with grey geese 
as your especial quarry, let your gun be the heaviest double you can 
handle, and let it be of the fullest choke in both barrels. It is a 
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wise way of thought to consider an ordinary game gun as beneath 
contempt for any work among wild geese. The next best thing to 
an 8-bore is a 10; the next best thing to a 1o-bore is a 12 of not 
less weight than 8lb., and chambered for 3in. brass cases. It will 
not pay you in the long run to use any smaller shot than No.1, 
and for preference let it be soft shot. If your gun is worthy to be 
called a goose gun, it will with No. r shot make practically certain 
of a bird at sixty yards, and will allow it, unless flying straight 
overhead, only a moderate sort of chance up to eighty yards. At 
this latter range, a No.1 pellet with the right charge of powder 
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BERNICLE GOOSE 


behind it retains sufficient velocity to bring down a goose—within 
a few hundred yards, if not at once—if striking it anywhere save 
in the breast. For any range above eighty yards use B B. Ensure 
penetrative power at all costs; for goose-shooting your main need 
is the highest penetration your gun can be made to yield. 

Never buy stock cartridges, for if you do you will almost in- 
variably find them deficient in powder. I have bought such cartridges 
loaded with 20z. of shot and under 3$drs. of powder, whereas 
the minimum quantity of powder to 2 oz. of shot should be 43 drs. 
Listen not to anything you may hear to the effect that the use of 
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heavy shot allows a reduction to be made in the proportion of the 
powder charge; listen not to anything you may hear to the effect 
that heavy powder charges will entail seedy patterns, for they will 
not when you are using heavy shot. Remember you are going out 
to shoot, or shoot at, one of the toughest birds that fly. Take it 
as a working, though of course not an actual, maxim that the 
breast of a goose is shot-proof, and never shoot at birds directly 
over you or coming towards you. Wait till the stern or side, and 
not the breast, offers a fair target, even though you have to sacrifice 
several yards in range by so doing. Should you happen to have 
a goose within shot of you while you are carrying only a light gun 
and small-shot cartridges, put the centre of the charge on the head 
or a wing—that is, ignore the body altogether and aim for the head 
as if it were a separate object, unless the bird should be going 
away from you, in which case make the middle of a wing the 
special object of your aim. When stalking geese, stalk up wind or 
across wind if you possibly can. Unless, being supremely skilful or 
lucky, you can pull the trigger at a range of fifty yards or less, always 
let the birds rise before you fire; when they are on the wing, pause 
to detect the densest grouping of the gaggle, and then aim at the 
middle bird of that grouping. Shots at wild geese are much more 
often than not long shots, and when long shots are in question the 
matter of trajectory, though seldom considered at all, is of no mean 
moment. My own trajectory table, the outcome of a pretty fair 
amount of experience, but minus any exhaustive target test, has it: 
Up to fifty yards, point blank; at sixty yards, hold well up; at 
seventy yards, a foot over the bird; at eighty yards, two feet over ; 
at ninety yards, from three to four feet over; at 100 yards, six feet 
over. 

When preparing to chase the wild goose, avoid any clothing 
that is light or dark as you would avoid a pestilence; there is only 
one thing worse than something black about your person, and that 
is something white. Many a good grey goose has had his life saved 
because his chaser wore a linen collar. If you see geese coming 
towards you and there is no cover at hand, throw yourself flat on 
your back, pull your cap well over your forehead, clutch a handful 
of grass or anything else available and put it over the lower part 
of your face, hide your hands—and then lie motionless as a log. 
Finally, when stalking grey geese you will always find one bird, a 
gander, acting as sentry, his head up, his neck as straight as a 
poker. Make him the special object of your stalk. Do not stir 
a muscle while an eye of his is turned towards you. Should he 
detect the shghtest movement, a movement which the feeding or 
resting birds would not notice, you are done for. 
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BY GHARLES E.-ELDRED, R.N. 


WHOEVER has passed through the Suez Canal must have noticed 
that near the Port Said end the western bank is for a long distance 
no more than an embankment between the Canal and a sheet of 
water stretching to the horizon. The muddy margin fringed with 
a scanty growth of reeds, and the numerous islets almost level with 
the water, suggest with some truth that this Lake is no more than a 
vast shallow swamp. 

The crossing of this swamp 1s a prospect which does not promise 
to supply either excitement or interest. Yet, having safely done 
so, one will thereafter count Lake Menzaleh amongst those things 
which are not what they seem. For, incredible as it may appear, 
this is one of the most valuable tracts of the Khedive’s dominions. 
The extensive fishing industry carried on upon the Lake brings into 
the Egyptian territory a sum of about £50,000 annually from the 
licences and other dues paid by the fishermen. 

Of the varied duties of the Egyptian Coastguard force, one is 
the supervision and control of these Lake fisheries. The Coast- 
guard, like many other Egyptian services, is under the management 
of Englishmen; and the privilege of accompanying the Superintend- 
ing Officer on an inspection tour on the Lake is one to be by no 
means lightly valued. In every incident there is something sur- 
prising or unexpected. The traveller starts by being carried pick- 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT S DAHABEAH 


a-back upon the shoulders of 
an Egyptian Coastguard across 
the muddy foreshore to a small 
punt, which, although flat- 
bottomed, cannot be brought 
within some yards of dry 
eround. The dry ground is 
merely a low, sandy peninsula, 
on which stand a few Arab 
fishermen’s huts. Beyond the 
dark hulls of some most 
strangely-shaped fishing boats 
a white dahabeah gleams in 
the moonlight. The flat punt 
is pushed right alongside her, 
and no surprise could be greater 
than to find a vessel of such 
size floating in water in which 
a man can wade up to the 
thighs. Wonder increases as 
the sailors set the single wing- 


shaped lateen sail. The long tapering yard soaring away slantwise 


towards the stars is supported 
at its centre upon a stout mast, 
which instead of being round, 
as masts usually are, is square. 
Upon its foremost face a series 
of wooden brackets serve for 
the sailors to go aloft by, to 
furl or unloose sail. The mast 
and spars look as if they would 
overbalance a tIo-ton yacht 
with a lead keel. But here is 
a shallow skimming-dish, with 
a flimsy-looking superstructure 
of curtained windows, drawing 
twenty inches of water and 
carrying no ballast, contradict- 
ing all the laws of equilibrium 
by standing up stubbornly to 
a fresh breeze. Another con- 
tradiction is to be noticed in 
the method of shifting the tack 
of the sail to one side or the 
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other of the bow with the changes in direction of the wind. The 
sheet meanwhile remains secured amidships. 

The rig and construction of the Superintendent’s dahabeah 
resemble in the essentials the smaller and rougher fishing boats. 
The difference is to be found in the spacious cabins, the curtained 
windows, chintz upholstery, and the culinary refinements in keeping 
with these surroundings produced by Mabruk, the black, snowy-clad 
Berberine cook—-a craft that might be coveted for a cruise upon 
the Norfolk Broads. But in these surroundings one may learn that 
the travelling of a Coastguard officer in Egypt is not all performed 
in such comfortable circumstances. There are more wearisome 
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camel journeys across stretches of burning desert as a counter- 
balance to this. 

The passage across the Lake may occupy anything between six 
and eighteen hours, according to the direction and force of the wind. 
I am convinced, however, it could never be a tedious one to any 
passenger fortunate enough to sail with the host I did. Sitting on 
the cabin-roof under the stars, I listened to accounts of journeys 
towards all the boundaries of Egypt—of the Upper Nile and the 
Western Oasis—of a recent visit to King Solomon’s turquoise mines 
in the Sinai Peninsula, all told by one with a full appreciation of the 
picturesque aspect of things. 

An interruption occurs at intervals when the dahabeah takes 
the ground very gently. Sometimes she slides over the shoal, some- 
times the crew have-to push across with poles. Occasionally this 
method fails, and then all hands jump into the water and pull the 
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boat over. In the meantime the Berberine cook has transformed 
the chintz couches into sleeping berths. 

Daylight brings us amongst clusters of the fishing boats at 
work. They are craft as extraordinary in shape as anything that 
floats. Their proportion of length to breadth is about that of a 














MENDING NETS 


turbot or sole. The curve of the deck from forward to aft is the 
reverse of that usual in vessels, being of a hog-backed form. The 
space forward of the mast is generally occupied by a mud fire-place, 
covered by a sort of turtle-back roof. The long wing-shaped 
lateen sails soaring away aloft seem so many protests against the 
shallow draught of the hull. 

The fishing is performed entirely by nets, but there are several 
different fashions of using them, varying slightly. Sometimes the 
net forms a semi-circular enclosure stretched on stakes driven into 
the mud. By another method the net is pulled through the water 
by men wading, and the ends gradually brought together. But any 
one of these systems involves a vast splashing and shouting, with a 
beating of the boards of the boats to drive the fish into the nets. 

Our dahabeah thrusts herself in amongst a cluster of the fishing 
boats, so closely packed that Mabruk can step from one to another 
and fill a bucket with just such fish as please his eye. They appear 
to resemble mullet as closely as anything, and even Mabruk’s culi- 
nary skill cannot altogether disguise a slightly muddy flavour. 

There are fish being landed when we arrive at Gheit-el-Nosarah. 
The scene is wanting in the rugged picturesqueness that one asso- 
clates with the fisherman’s calling in more Northern climates. The 
model market-place, with its cemented floors and washing tanks, the 
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surrounding salting-houses, with their complete arrangements, are all 
most excellent illustrations of the saying that the British can manage 
other countries better than their own. Such a background, how- 
ever, serves to emphasise the picturesqueness of the Arab crowd, 
the bearded sheiks in their flowing robes, the veiled women mending 
and making nets, the fishermen wading ashore with their baskets of 
fish. Some years ago the management of the Lake fisheries was in 
the hands of an Armenian, who kept a stately establishment in the 
great yellow-washed building that still retains the name of the 
Palace. 

The block of modern structures includes the barracks for the 
company of Coastguards who form the Lake patrol. Amongst the 
many and varied duties of my host there is a kit inspection here. 
There are dahabeahs refitting and new ones in course of construc- 
tion. There are salting-houses building, and pumps under repair. 
There are petitioners waiting with Arabic documents stamped with 
mystic seals, fishermen bringing complaints against one another 
of infringements of the Fishery Regulations. All this business 
has to be conducted in Arabic, and but for the writer’s presence 
the Superintendent would have spoken nothing else for four days. 

_ Leaving him listening to interminable romances, I set out to 
visit the city of Damietta, under the guidance of one of the men of 








ON THE ROAD TO DAMIETTA 


the Coastguard. As we rode on donkeys he formed a mounted 
escort. It was a progress fit fora Pacha. I should not like to say 
whether the respect we met with was due to his uniform or because 
he made it known that I was a guest of the Bimbashi. But he 
shouted to people many yards ahead to stand on one side and get 
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out of the way. It did not matter whether they were Egyptian 
ladies in silks or ragged water-carriers. Indeed, I think the women 
met with the least respect. If I stopped to make a sketch at a 
street corner, he began to make a general clearance of all the 
costermongers’ barrows and stalls, and expressed great astonishment 
that I interceded for them to remain. But upon looking round after 
commencing my sketch I found he had stopped all the traffic, and 
that a procession of carts, donkeys, and porters was waiting quite 
patiently to proceed. 

I attempted to make him understand that I was going to try 
to take a photograph of a woman carrying a water-jar on her 
head, upon which he immediately laid violent hands on her and put 
her in a position of attention facing straight towards me. In truth, 
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his well-meaning intentions hardly appeared to be any help. But I 
realised his consequence when I went alone the next day, and created 
difficulties that the police were absolutely powerless to contend with. 
If the Pied Piper had been in the town I am convinced his following 
would have deserted him to join the retinue at my heels. For I 
drew off the greater part of a funeral procession—all but the hired 
mourners—and ran a public lunatic, SrA a big stone on his head, 
very close in point of popularity. 

The word was passed from mouth to mouth, Mesawarati—the 
picture-maker. But picture-making soon becomes quite impossible, 
and it is only with great difficulty that an occasional sudden snap- 
shot with a camera can be got; and so I trailed a long procession 
through the winding thoroughfares of Damietta, amongst buildings 
in all stages of decay, the screens of mushebiva work falling to pieces. 


ONS IEA 


In Egypt nothing is ever re- 
paired. One cannot help specu- 
lating upon the future of the 
few steam rice-mills which have 
been introduced here, their 
chimneys forming a_ violent 
contrast tothe pointed minarets 
of the mosques. 

In the evenings we lay in 
wait amongst the fringe of 
reeds for the wild duck flight- 
ing in from the Lake, till the 
new moon went down and it 
erew too dark to see along a 
gun-barrel. The first shot 
brings an Egyptian field- 
labourer on to the scene to earn 
a backsheesh by retrieving any 
birds that fall into the swamps. 
The chirping of cicadas and 
the croaking of frogs grow 
louder and more incessant with 
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the falling darkness. The cloudless sunsets have_ their own beauty 
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in the unbroken gradation of 
colour, from the deep blue over- 
head, through shades of deli- 
cate green, to the orange and 
crimson behind the tall palm 
LLcess 

The keenest sportsman 
might be forgiven for letting 
the duck rush by unnoticed 
if a flight of flamingo should 
choose to go through their 
evolutions at this time; while 
the fields and palms below are 
in shadow, their rose-coloured 
wings still catch the last rays 
of sunlight; with their legs 
and neck extended in a per- 
fectly straight line they re- 
semble winged walking-sticks 
with knobbed heads. But to 
what can one compare the 
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figures of their drill? At one moment an absolutely unarranged 
group; the next it is. split up into companies, which divide and 
sub-divide, form and re-form in arrangements which never seem 
to repeat themselves. From the cloud there shoots ahead a line 
like the flight of a rocket, or there suddenly unfolds in the rear a 
string which undulates like a pennon or the tail of a kite or the 
motion of a snake. Anon it is a floating string of beads, now loose, 
now entangled. Presently the string breaks, and the beads at the 
point of being scattered abroad are arrested by an invisible and 
magical force. They become a puff of smoke instead, and like a 
wreath of smoke they drift away till they merge into the ever- 
deepening blue. 

When we recross the Lake in the early morning we may pass 
some low, flat islands, which appear at a distance to be fringed with 
snow. This effect is produced by the flocks of flamingo, whose 
legs ought to be considered the unit in gauging the depth of Lake 
Menzaleh. 

The conspicuous flamingo are not, however, by any means 
the only winged inhabitants of the Lake. Marsh birds of every 
kind abound in great numbers. Pelican, duck, teal, plover, and 
sandpipers all live protected from the gun, shooting being pro- 
hibited upon the Lake, though not on the surrounding shores, as it 
is supposed to alarm the fish. Duck, however, are caught by snares 
and with decoys, and upon the edge of any of the islets may be 
seen a little screen of reeds or brushwood, behind which crouches, 
motionless and patient, the solitary figure of an Egyptian fowler. 
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meee RACING WORLD AND=ITS INHABITANTS 
VII.—BOOKMAKERS AND BOOKMAKING 
BY A BOOKMAKER 


Ir has been said that the bookmaker, like the poet, must be born 
not made, and it is at any rate the fact that to succeed in this calling 
aman must possess special qualities, mental and physical. More 
than most others he lives by his wits, by keenness of observation, to 
see how things are going, and to note every change and turn of the 
market, and by a shrewd knowledge of men. One backer will, for 
instance, placidly take odds which it would be useless to offer to 
another, though, as a rule, it is no doubt wise of the bookmaker to 
offer a fair market price and so to avoid as much as possible the 
familiar discussion with punters who want 4 to 1 when you offer 
them 5 to 2, and take up a great deal of valuable time in attempts 
to bargain; the end often being that when they would be glad to 
take 5 to 2 they have to put up with 7 to 4, supposing they are 
able to get it. 

An old story describes how some inquirer who ‘‘ wanted to 
know,’ and asked a member of the ring by what arithmetical 
processes books were made, received for answer, ‘I know nowt 
about ’rithmetic. I want to lay 6 to 4on the field.” He did himself 
injustice, however, for no doubt, without being aware of it, he must 
have known a good deal about ’rithmetic. Someone in a French 
play was surprised to learn that he had been talking prose all his life 
without knowing it, and much the same must have been the case 
with this bookmaker, who was a better mathematician than he sus- 
pected. Mental arithmetic is, indeed, the foundation of the book- 
maker’s business, for if he does not ‘‘ bet to figures’’—that is keep 
his book as level as possible so that some horses will pay money to 
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meet losses on 6thers—he is likely at any time to get into a mess. 
In theory he ought not to lose, and would not do so if only 
backers could be persuaded to support every horse in a race; but 
of course that is just exactly what they won’t, and are not likely to, 
do; the natural consequence being that the success of favourites 
against which he has laid a great deal of money is a more or less 
heavy blow to him, for the obvious reason that he has not taken 
enough, or nearly enough, money about the rest of the field to pro- 
vide what he has to disburse to pay those who have backed the 
winner. 

A great many people suppose that the bookmaker has much the 
best of most deals on the course. This may have been so formerly, 
but is by no means now the case. On the contrary, at the present 
time the well-informed, acute backer has just the best of it. Book- 
making was a fortune; it is at present hardly a living, and this has 
been the case for some five years past. The two American inva- 
sions took many thousands out of the rings—never to return. There 
was, for a while, a tendency to underrate the invaders for one thing, 
it took a long time to make us realise what clever people they were ; 
and for another, not a few of them were wealthy men who could 
afford to wait their turn if things did not go well, and to make up 
for past mishaps with a huge balance to the good. Also some who 
were hard hit simply went home again leaving their accounts un- 
settled, though in many instances they had previously won, and of 
course been paid. 

Bad debts are perhaps the chief bugbear of the business. I 
may claim to be—the claim is, I am sure, one that the Editor of 
this Magazine would freely support—among the best known men in 
the ring, though not, perhaps, as regards the average amount of my 
bets, one of the magnates, that is to say big wagers are with me the 
exception, and if a man wanted the odds to a monkey it is not to 
me that he would apply; but I have, and often study ruefully, a 
good-sized volume in which, under every letter in the alphabet—and 
for some reason chiefly under the S’s and the W’s—are lists of bad 
debts, from small sums up to amounts of three figures and often 
with something over a “‘1” in front of them. 

Nearly all betting rules are in favour of the backer of horses. 
Thus, for example, a fielder who did not pay a bet lost recently at a 
meeting near London was charged with welshing, and sentenced 
to twelve months’ imprisonment. Now, many backers do not pay. 
Are they imprisoned? Not at all! They run no risk of such a 
fate. I am not, it will, I hope, be understood, complaining that 
the welsher should suffer; far from it, the more so as such men 
do injury to bookmakers who do pay by vaguely bringing discredit 
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on the ring. Serve him right; only, the thing is not fair all round. 
The bookmaker who does not pay gets his twelve months; the 
backer who owes money stays away, perhaps, for a week or so, 
sometimes pays a little on account, more frequently pays nothing at 
all, but goes racing, laying out his ready money with the men to 
whom he is not in debt. The worst punishment that can overtake 
him is that (after a tedious process) he may be warned off New- 
market Heath and all other racecourses—but I know a good many 
who disregard the warning, and are regularly found in their old 
haunts. The Committee of the Newmarket Rooms act very 
justly as a rule, and certainly always with every desire to be fair; 
but their judgments seem to me—perhaps I am prejudiced—to lean 
generally in the direction of the backer. They are, however, useful 
as a species of debt-collecting agency. I mean that if a bookmaker 
pays a guinea and lodges a complaint—‘‘ has a man up’’—an official 
warning is sent to the defaulter, and in most cases that induces him 
to make some sort of effort to get the complaint withdrawn, the 
effort, of course, usually taking the shape of payment of, at any rate, 
a part of his debt. 

Bookmakers usually start poor, and not seldom remain so. 
Most of them—it is curious, by the way, to what an extent the 
business, and therefore the aptitude for it, runs in families—start 
betting outside the rings (when allowed) ; if lucky, or good judges, 
or both, make their way in time to the half-crown ring, the ten 
shilling, and, lastly into the sanctum sanctorum—Tattersall’s—I beg 
pardon, I should say the ‘‘reserved enclosure.”’ To the uninitiated 
the amount of hard work attached to any of the branches of the 
travelling fielder is almost incredible. He is at it hard all day—the 
mental strain is far more severe than those who have not tried it 
could believe—often after travelling all night, and he must keep 
himself before the public. 

Many backers have their favourite fielder, and if he is not 
‘there ’ perhaps one or two good customers are lost. Your fielder 
must be as strong as a horse, must have the best of lungs, and 
be impervious to heat and cold. The backer may choose his 
day, and in bad weather take refuge in his shelter; not so 
the bookmaker. He has his place on the rails or elsewhere, and 
there, if he is to keep his connection, he must unfailingly be found 
at all times by all comers. 

Many persons doubtless imagine, too, that the bookmaker’s 
stock-in-trade costs nothing. A sixpenny note-book and a penny 
pencil are supposed to be all the equipment that is necessary for 
him. Asa matter of fact his expenses, extending over a full week 
in probably two or three—or four—counties, trains, cabs, hotel, 
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carriages to the course, rings, collections for poor people—no one 
will deny that my brethren subscribe liberally to relieve distress— 
clerk, ‘‘runner,” etc., will come to not short of some sixty pounds; 
and after a busy week, if he hails from the ‘‘ reserved enclosure,” 
most of the Sunday following will find him and his staff hard at 
work getting the accounts posted for Monday’s settling. 

Curlosity exists as to how bookmakers know what prices to 
lay, and with all the will in the world to explain I find myself 
really unable to do so. Of course the bookmaker reads the 
sporting papers and is toa greater or less extent acquainted with 
the form of horses. He usually keeps his eyes open, too, remembers 
what animals have been backed, and perhaps failed, on previous 
occasions, and what sort of people have backed them—people, it 
may be, who, as the saying goes, do not throw their money away ; 
and then again he hears a good deal from one quarter or another as 
to horses that are expected to win races. Sometimes an owner 
with whom he is on good terms will give him a useful hint. 
The prices seem to be, if I may say so, “in the’ aim 99iiiew 
appear also, in some mysterious way, to pervade the whole race- 
course. I mean this: Years ago, a good many years now, I had 
not made my way to Tattersall’s, and betted in rings that were 
frequently a long way from Tattersall’s; but next day, in com- 
paring the prices I had laid with those quoted in the papers, I was 
nearly always struck by their almost exact similarity. The laws of 
supply and demand regulate this as they do most other businesses. 
I remember reading somewhere of a man looking at the horses 
going to the post, and saying to a bookmaker, ‘‘ Why, the favourite’s 
lame, isn’t he?” The fielder, not even glancing in the direc- 
tion indicated, answered, ‘‘I should not know if I looked, but 
I shall soon know without looking.” This struck the writer of the 
anecdote as odd, I suppose, or he would not have written it; but 
really there was nothing in the least strange about it. If the 
favourite were lame there would be a general disposition to back 
something else, this other would consequently shorten in price, and, 
equally as a matter of course, the odds against the favourite would 
lengthen. Supply and demand! 

What the bookmaker’s clerk does everyone probably knows. 
It is his duty to write down the bets his master lays, and this is no 
easy thing to do with the perfect accuracy which is so all-important ; 
for one mistake practically involves two blunders: a bet is put down 
to some customer to whom it was not laid, and not put down to 
the backer who really took it. A dozen backers are often trying at 
the same time to attract the fielder’s attention, especially if they 
want to support a horse whose price is shortening; some he lays, 
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some he refuses; a regular babel sounds in the clerk’s ears, and not 
seldom, too, questions are asked of him whilst his master is busy, 
and distract his attention. Under the circumstances it is marvellous 
how correctly the books are kept and the accounts made out; and 
it is well that it should be so, as mistakes often involve a vast deal 
of correspondence and worry. It is particularly annoying to the 
bookmaker when a customer claims a bet that is not on your list, 
maintains that it was certainly you who laid it, and finds out 
afterwards that, in spite of the positiveness of his assertion, it was 
really someone else. Many bookmakers deal through a settler who 
is supplied with a list of what he has to pay and to receive on behalf 
of the backer for whom he is settling; many more send cheques on 
demand, which invariably arrive by the first post on Monday morning ; 
I myself find it more convenient to send my demand, if I have won, 
or, if I have lost, to wait till I receive my creditor’s request fora 
cheque for whatever the amount may be according to his calcu- 
lation. If we agree, as we do in forty-nine cases out of fifty, I 
send him his cheque by return of post. 

The bookmaker’s ‘‘runner”’ is, I suppose, more of a mystery 
to the casual race-goer than the bookmaker’s clerk, who is always 
to the front—if I were a more polite writer perhaps I should rather 
say en évidence, though I am very doubtful about the accent, and do 
not quite see why I should say in questionable French what I can 
explain to the comprehension of readers in English. The runner 
is on the whole rather a nuisance than otherwise, little as he may 
suspect that such a verdict can possibly be passed on him; but of 
course he is useful at times, or he would not be tolerated. Nearly 
every bookmaker has his runner, and pays him a pound a day and 
expenses, his expenses being a biggish item in the account. The 
runner’s business is to keep his employer informed as to how 
things are going generally, and principally about sudden changes 
in the betting. There is, for instance, a hot favourite. I am laying 
5 to 2 bar one, g to 4 it may be to customers who are likely to be 
satisfied with it, and whom I do not for one reason or another very 
much care to propitiate, 11 to 4 to others (as the betting varies 
and suits my book) whom I desire to please. After these two, 
4 to 1 bar one, perhaps g to 2 bar one, is on offer, 5 to I may be 
shouted, when suddenly there is a rush for the third favourite. The 
runner sees 500 to 100 taken, 1,800 to 400 snapped up, 200 to 50 
accepted because 250 to 50 is refused, and with the perception of 
experience he understands that 100 to 30 will soon not be obtainable. 
He bolts across the ring to tell me of the demonstration. There is 
a lot of money for the animal that is being backed, and this, of course, 
means that his chance is very favourably regarded by men who are 
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prepared to support their judgment. The runner is presumably a 
good man and has a certain amount of licence to act upon his 
discretion. A loud voice (from Nottingham) is shouting 3 to I against 
the third favourite—second favourite probably by this time—but as 
my runner makes his way he hears 4 to 1 bar two offered and takes 
200 to 50 for me, his idea being that there is a strong upward 
tendency about the animal, I may be laying 2 to 1 or something 
like it before the start, and the four fifties will consequently ease my 
book. He may have done mea good service. On the other hand 
weight of money may restore the original favourite or there may be 
a demonstration for the second favourite, causing my 4 to I chance 
which I had backed without knowing it to remain at those odds 
or even to drift out further again. My runner’s thoughtful assistance 
may simply cost me £50. It all depends. The man has acted with 
the best of all possible intentions. It will be perceived, however, 
how necessary it is to have a discreet and quick-witted runner for the 
work. 

Some time since—that is a most convenient date—I had a 
strong fancy that a horse belonging to a well-known professional 
backer would win a certain race, and observing the owner come into 
the ring, I told off my runner to follow him and see what he was 
doing, that is to say whether he was taking the odds about his own 
animal. My man executed his mission—or thought he had done 
so—and presently came to me. 

‘‘ He’s backed seven horses,”’ he said. 

‘‘ What, seven besides his own?” I asked, rather puzzled. 

‘“He hasn’t backed that at all—nota shilling!” was my in- 
formation. 

“Oh!” I thought. ‘‘ Not to-daythen. That’s all right!” and 
I launched out against the animal in question, which, however, won 
quite comfortably. 

Next day I met the owner of the winner, and mentioned to him 
that his win had hit me rather hard. ‘I was told you backed 
seven others,’’ I remarked. 

‘“‘T did,” he replied, ‘“‘for other people. I had money to put on 
for them, and then I backed my own.” 

Naturally too he got a good price about it, having todo so much 
for those who had entrusted him with commissions. My man had 
not stuck to him long enough; but I could not blame him, for he 
seemed to have found out all there was to know. 

The odds! On these practically everything depends for backer 
and bookmaker alike, and lots of stories are, needless to say, current 
on the subject. 

‘“ What price So-and-So?”’ says the punter. 
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“That's 2 to 1, sir,” says the fielder. 

* Oh, rubbish! Ridiculous! 2 to1? That’s absurd. You are 
a most pernicious pincher!”’ the backer replies. 

“Well, sir,” says the bookmaker, with an affected air of 
humility, as if he rather regrets the shortness of the odds he had 
suggested and wants to make amends. ‘‘J’ll tell you what I’ll do! 
I'll lay you 150 to 8o.” 

“Yes, that’s all right. Very well, I’ll have that!’ and he books 
the bet, strolling off quite convinced that he has done something 
clever, and has undoubtedly taught the bookmaker a real lesson in 
liberality. 

Here is another. There are only three runners. 

‘What price Three Stars?” asks the backer. 

‘“‘ That’s 6 to 4, sir,” is the reply. 

“And what is the Blank filly ?”’ 

‘‘That’s 6 to 4, too, sir,” the fielder answers. 

‘‘ But how much the other, then?” the punter continues. 

“Well, sir, if you’ve got one to beat those two it’s odds on it.”’ 

The punter takes 30 to 20, thinking, quite correctly, that 
backing horses is a curious game, hoping that he has got the best 
of it, but feeling on the whole just a little doubtful. 

Slightly differing from, but nearly allied to, the runner is the 
“‘tick-tack man.” Why these latter should nearly always come 
from Birmingham I do not in the least understand, and will not 
profess to explain. I can trace no conjunction between the manu- 
facture of guns and hardware and the making of acrobatic signals 
on racecourses, but in stating the town—or is it now a city ?—of 
their origin I am only giving a fact. The tick-tack man—who 
oddly enough is more to the fore in France, where the pari-mutuel is 
the chief means of speculation, than in England—is the personage 
who suddenly appears in the less crowded parts of the ring and goes 
through a performance something between the extension motions as 
taught by the drill sergeant, and the exercises advocated as so 
peculiarly beneficial to the general health by professors of what 
is known as Swedish treatment. The object of the display is to 
inform persons on the other side of the course or elsewhere within 
visual range as to the state of the odds. They meet together, 
these quaint creatures and their associates, every Sunday evening 
and arrange their codes for the ensuing week, jealously altering 
their signs and signals. A curious wagging motion of the hands may 
have signified for the last six days that the third horse on the list of 
starters was at even money. Next week the same gestures indicate 
that itis at roto 1. A thumb jerked over the right shoulder implies 
that the favourite is in strong demand; last week it meant that an 
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outsider was coming in for support which might arise from dangerous 
quarters. So the tick-tack man fulfils his function. He has nothing 
directly to do with me, and so I only note him as a curiosity to be 
watched when I have time to watch him, which means to catch a 
casual glimpse of him now and then. 

The Editor’s request is that I should ‘‘say something about 
welshers, about making a book, explain what a ‘£500 book’ is, for 
example, and about the operation of skinning the lamb—without 
waxing too jubilant about the last.” 

Welshers: They are not so prevalent as they used to be; 
indeed, their proceedings grew such a scandal that a means of sup- _ 
pressing them—more or less—became indispensable. Nowadays a 
very few ply their calling at the busiest meetings, and I believe their 
chief method of evading trouble, when a backer who has paid ready 
money goes to them to receive his due, is to reply politely to the 
demand: ‘‘I will send you a cheque, sir, if you will kindly give me 
your address.’”’ The victim usually gives it, hoping for the best, 
and with the dissipation of his hopes the matter ends. Formerly 
these men were bolder, the rings were less carefully kept, and by no 
means so fierce a light beat upon the racecourse at large. Rogues 
expended capital in the purchase of huge banners, bearing on them 
the names of well-known firms of bookmakers who advertised 
liberally; and on important days, an hour or more before racing 
began, these banners would be floating on the breeze. Stewards, if 
any could be found, were lax and unwilling to exert their powers; 
clerks of courses ?—clerks of courses were odd creatures, with all 
sorts of interests to consider; the police did nothing without definite 
instructions. The firms thus libelled ?—the rascals always had in 
their pay, and in immediate attendance, two or three stalwart 
fighting men who could readily summon reinforcements, and adverse 
criticisms on their methods was a very dangerous game. On occa- 
sions strangers, 1.¢. comparative strangers, appear in the rings and 
usually advertise themselves as “‘ wrong ’uns”’ by shouting over 
the odds. 

Making a book for a particular horse is sometimes done when 
the fielder has strong reason to believe from information which has 
come to him that this horse will win. He declines to lay against it, 
perhaps giving would-be backers the excuse that he is “‘full,’”’ or 
that ‘‘it is his worst.”” Against all the other starters he laysas much 
as he can, and if only the horse for which the book is made wins 
his race, it will be seen that he is in a very pleasant position. 

Making a £500 book means so arranging that not more than 
that sum is laid against any one horse and has to be paid on 
its success, and fielding would. be a delightful occupation if the 
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little business always came off as one designs it todo. Too often, 
however—from my point of view—the result of the attempt is that I 
find I have £300 or £400 with which to pay the monkey, and this 
altogether changes the aspect of affairs. 

‘‘ Skinning the lamb! ’”’ When the little beast can be submitted 
to this operation the result is succulent and altogether fascinating. 
The term signifies the pleasing state of the case which arises when 
you have laid against every horse in a race except two or three, and 
one of these forlorn outsiders is so very good as to win. You have 
a considerable number of bets to receive, you have not a shilling to 
pay. Everything is all one way—clear profit. Truly the lamb is 
an enchanting little creature, but he is very, very seldom caught for 
skinning purposes. I hope this is not too jubilant, but it is so 
agreeable to think about and to anticipate that one must be a 
little exuberant. 

The ranks of bookmakers are often recruited by bookmakers’ 
clerks. These latter prove so useful that their employers take them 
into partnership, give them a share of the book, frequently no doubt 
to their mutual profit. Nota few fielders are really only agents. 
Some man with capital, or perhaps a syndicate, provides funds and 
starts a layer to make a book. I know two or three such fielders 
who have broken master after master. It is easy to be adventurous 
if you are dealing with another person’s money and have a com- 
placently elastic sort of conscience. On this subject I will only end 
with the obvious remark that it is exceedingly rash to give a man 
practically the run of your banking account unless you are ab- 
solutely certain of the sort of man with whom you are dealing. 

A less laborious way of trying to get money by laying against 
racehorses, other than travelling and shouting in all weathers, is to 
open an office somewhere—many such offices, as readers are prob- 
ably aware, are in some of ‘the best streets of the West End, 
Piccadilly, Bond Street, Regent Street, etc.—and bet by letter, wire 
or telephone, either on the comparatively few races on which there 
is now ante-post speculation, the newspaper odds guiding these 
transactions, or S.P.—starting price—on the day of the race. 

In France a bookmaker may not shout or take money prior to 
the event. In Belgium no one who is not a Belgian may make 
a book, and then he must live in the country. In Australia book- 
makers are licensed and pay different charges for carrying on their 
calling, according to the prominence of the race meeting. 

Some people have lately advocated the introduction of the 
Totalisator or part-mutuel into England. 

The part-mutuel is a machine for registering bets. The backers 
choose their horse, and by purchasing tickets at prices of from ten 
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francs upwards stake on it what they choose. From the total 
a percentage is deducted, and the remainder of the pool divided 
among those who back the winner, in proportion to their outlay. 
This way of bookmaking was declared illegal at Wolverhampton about 
thirty-three years ago, and after appeal five men were sent to Stafford 
jail to do seven days’ hard labour. I think the confiscated machine 
is still on view at Scotland Yard. An attempt was made to work 
this method of bookmaking on paper, but the idea came to nothing. 

A few fielders, after acquiring a little spare cash and a liking for 
racing, buy a racehorse or two, and it is creditable to see the 
straight way in which, as a very general rule, they run their usually 
not very important animals. 

The bugbear of the bookmaker who has a few pounds—and a 
few children—is the Income Tax Commissioner, who knows nothing 
about bad debts and expenses, and wants about a shilling a pound 
on the gross takings. I do not know why these Income Tax Com- 
missioners should be deficient in average common sense, but that is 
my experience of them ! 
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Moe Vo YAY “AMONG PURKISH PEASANTS 
BY THE MARQUISE IVREA 


WE were in camp in one of the loveliest spots in the world, by a 
beautiful river flowing through a well-wooded and mountainous 
country, and far away from civilization, so much so that we were 
six hours from the nearest post office. My husband was often 
absent on shooting expeditions, and always returned enthusiastic 
about the lovely scenery of the mountains and the magnificent views 
to be obtained therefrom. Naturally I was desirous of participating 
in these pleasures. The only difficulty lay in the fact that these 
trips could not be done in a day; and, unless we moved our camp, 
which hardly seemed worth while, we must sleep in one of the 
natives’ summer huts, which, judging from all we heard, was a thing 
to be avoided. 

Our servant, a little deformed Turk, got over the difficulty, 
saying he knew a native (Christian) hut—he called it ‘‘a beautiful 
house ”’—quite clean, where we could sleep with comfort. These 
Christians are exactly the same race as their Mahometan neigh- 
bours, the only difference being in dress, customs, and religion. 
Many are Greek Catholics, but these happened to be Romans. 

On the appointed day—a beautiful one, by the way—my steed 
arrived in camp. He was as sorry a beast as one could wish to see, 
and blind of one eye into the bargain, which was perhaps fortunate, 
as he was very shy of letting me approach on the off (the sound) side. 
The saddle was merely of wood, but it was covered with our blankets ; 
and a sack of provisions, etc., was hung on the off side to balance 
me. My stirrup, quite Turkish, looked more like a shovel than 
anything else. However, I was soon mounted and on the road, 
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a friend whom I will call G—— leading the way at a pace the 
animal could by no means keep up with, even if he had, unlike 
all his tribe, had any idea beyond following his owner step for step. 
Our servant brought up the rear with the dogs. 

Our way wound up a valley at the bottom of which a brook 
flowed to meet the river, through woods, first beech and then pine, 
and down the other side. This was repeated I don’t know how 
many times, until I began to get weary of my uncomfortable seat. 
All the while we were getting higher and higher, and at every turn the 
views grew finer. The road was very bad, and at one spot I felt ex- 
tremely nervous. As we turned a sharp corner the path sloped down 
to the edge of a tremendous precipice, on the extreme edge of which 
my steed insisted on walking. I own I had a very bad moment. In 
such cases it is wiser to sit quite still, and let the horses have their own 
way, as these beasts are quite sure-footed in spite of their flat iron 
shoes, which cover the whole foot. Finally, the road ran through a. 
mountain pass. It was growing dark, and I never saw a more weird- 
looking spot. Everything seemed as if a blight had fallen on it. 
Huge pine trees were lying all about the place, decaying; and the tall 
ones overhead seemed like grim sentinels over their fallen friends. 
Interspersed with these everywhere were great masses of rock, and 
the silence was only broken by my horse’s tread. We passed under 
a fallen forest king, and turning a corner were greeted by the bark- 
ing of dogs. Presently we were able to see through the darkness 
the outlines of a house, which turned out to be our destination. 

For a summer house it appeared to be a large one, and was well 
built of logs. The owners were really well-to-do people, and in this 
country were considered to be very clean. I soon dismounted, and 
was asked by the woman of the house to enter; to do which I had 
not only to stoop, but also to step over a beam about two feet high 
that formed the threshold. At first I could see nothing for smoke, 
which, as the fire was in the centre of the mud floor, only partly 
escaped bya hole in the roof. The fire-light is of course the only illu- 
mination they have. We took our seats on a low wooden platform five 
feet square, and raised about half a foot from the floor, which after- 
wards served as our bed. “There was a similar one on the other side 
of the floor, on which sat, or lolled, three small children, and near 
them, smiling at us, were two bigger ones with their mother and a 
female relative. The building consisted of two rooms, one for the 
family and another for the cattle, who were divided from us by a 
wooden partition, through which we could hear (and smell) them, as 
we also could the sheep penned against our end of the house. 

Soon after our arrival the house was filled with peasants, Chris- 
tian and Mahometan, who sat a la Turque and gazed with curious 
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eyes at the Ingleska in the corner. We, who were not able to sit 
cross-legged, found our seats the reverse of comfortable, although 
straw had been brought and our blankets laid over it. The close- 





THE ‘‘ BEAUTIFUL HOUSE’’ IN THE DISTANCE 


ness of the atmosphere and above all the smoke were the worst 
afflictions. 

Meanwhile our man had commenced to cook our dinner, which 
consisted of a haunch of venison. Instead of roasting it whole he 
cut if into steaks and threaded them on a green stick, which was 
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laid across two stones. Judicious manipulation of red-hot ashes 
produced a very eatable dish. I had noticed on the hearth a curious 
round-looking object covered with ashes, and wondered what it 
could be. My curiosity was now satisfied, for after having washed 
the children’s faces—the only part of them, I imagine, that ever 
knew water—our hostess placed a little square bench in front of the 
fire, knocked the ashes off this strange-looking thing, and, raising a 
senil-circular cover, displayed a large round iron dish filled with 
meat and potatoes. Grace was then said, the Turks taking no 
notice, and the dish being placed on the bench, everybody present 
(some fifteen souls) helped him—or her—self with nature’s fork. Those 
who could not get near enough to help themselves were assisted by 
our hostess, who picked out with her fingers and handed them what 
they were in need of. Our meal followed theirs, and then we had 
coffee made for all and sundry. With these country people it is a 
great luxury, and the women never get it. I asked our host to give 
his wife some, but he shook his head, and I did not press the point, 
fearing to offend against their etiquette. After we had distributed 
tobacco, my husband suggested it was time to sleep, whereupon the 
strangers left, and our ‘“‘ bed” was arranged by our man, who then 
went to a Turkish hut near at hand for the night. 

We, of course, lay down in our clothes just as we were, and the 
straw being decidedly scanty, a very hard bed we found it, and too 
short to boot. Soon after lying down we felt a stinging sensation in 
our faces, but a long time elapsed before we ascertained the cause of 
this irritation, which was simply the fire-wood ashes floating in the 
air; these we had not noticed when we were sitting up. A hand- 
kerchief over the face soon cured this, but the fleas were not so easily 
counteracted, and they tormented me so that sleep was impossible. 

In the meantime our hosts had gone to bed—at least, all the 
family except the housewife. They simply kicked off their sandals 
and lay down, the man taking off his turban, but the others just as 
they were. The father with three children occupied the platform, 
the younger woman and the two elder children, whose bed I pre- 
sume we had usurped, slept on the floor. Each batch was covered 
with a blanket. 

Meanwhile the wife was putting her bread in leaven. After she 
had mixed the dough, it was placed in front of the fire on a wooden 
spade for an hour, whilst she twirled the eternal spindle, which, with 
the distaff, these women hardly ever lay down. She then cleared a 
place on the hot ashes, put the loaf on, and covered it with the lid I 
have before referred to. I, of course, thought she was baking, but 
as a matter of fact it was undergoing a second rising process, for I 
saw it baked next morning. Then she lay down and went to sleep, 
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but not for long. About one o’clock she jumped up again, took this 
dough away from the fire, put it on a shelf, made up the fire, and 
returned to share the floor with the others. 

After this quiet reigned, and in spite of a trifling disturbance 
caused by a cat which nearly jumped down on us, I did for a short 
time drop off to sleep, to be awakened by the sound of voices. I 
found it was four o’clock, and the family were engaged in prayer, 
seated round the fire, looking exceedingly melancholy. They all 
seemed relieved when they had finished their devotions, and could 
turn their attention to their breakfast of polenta and milk, which 
they all ate with wooden spoons out of the same dish. 

We got up about six, and tried to make some sort of toilet. A 





YOUNG TURKS 


request for water to wash with provoked great astonishment. The 
soap I had carefully packed was lost, and this of course they could 
not provide, but we got ready for coffee somehow. The natives, I 
need hardly say, performed absolutely no ablutions ; the washing of 
faces before supper is the extent to which they go in this line. 
Indeed, I rather think that was done on our account. The poor 
children were really in a sad plight; their little limbs were literally 
black, and looked like leather. 

As there had been some talk of our staying two days in these 
hills, I begged G—— before he started off shooting to return in 
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time for us to get home that evening, for nothing would induce me 
to spend another night up here. 

After the younger woman and elder children had departed to 
pasture the flocks and herds, I had more time to look at my hostess, 
who must when young have been very good-looking. She seemed 
to be about fifty, but was probably many years younger, as she had 
very little children. Hard work and smoke had made her skin 
wrinkled and brown as parchment, but anyone might have envied 
her beautifully white and regular teeth, though I suppose they had 
never been cleaned. Like all the women of the district, she had on 
a long coarse chemise of cotton, and woollen trousers. An apron 
about a foot wide extended to below the knees. Sometimes these 
aprons are beautifully worked on the borders, but those, of course, 
are only for holidays or church-going. Her sandals of cowhide, 
strapped across with sinews, were joined to the trousers by shapeless 
blue leggings. Young children, 7.e. those who are not old enough 
to take the sheep out, only wear a chemise and zouave jacket, and a 
little fez on their heads. It is hardly necessary to say that every- 
thing they wear is home-made, except their caps. When I say that 
the men’s dress consists of red cap, brown embroidered coat, red 
waistcoat, and blue knickerbockers (very baggy), the reader will 
picture something very gaudy; but it is not really so, although we 
must add green sash and red leggings for the Mahometans, and red 
sash with white leggings for the Christians. These minor details 
form the only difference—except, of course, that the Turks shave 
their heads. 

The townswomen (Christians) dress quite differently, for they 
wear huge black trousers, which come up nearly under the arms, 
with little short jackets (violet velvet very often) trimmed with fur, 
or gold-laced. Their fezzes are trimmed with fringe or otherwise 
ornamented, and the hair falls down their back ina plait. They 
stalk along like grenadiers, and to English eyes look both bold and 
vulgar. In fact they compare very unfavourably with their Moslem 
compatriots. These latter out of doors are of course merely bundles, 
but when you do see their faces they are generally refined and 
modest-looking,. which cannot be said of the majority of the 
Christians. 

My -first occupation that morning was to read the English 
papers which had arrived just as we were starting. I gave some of 
the children some advertisement pages. Imagine the delight of the 
youngsters, who had never seen a picture book! A representation 
of a fox was at once recognised with cries of ‘‘Lisitza!”’ and the leaves 
were treasured up in their bosoms, together with some lumps of 
sugar I also gave them, to be taken out and enjoyed at intervals, 
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After a little while I decided to go and explore a bit. Just 
above the house was a little valley, and. as it lay in the direction 
G—— had recommended for scenery, I bent my steps thithéror1 
was soon on the top of the ridge behind it, which was covered with 
stately pines, and found the view quite as beautiful as I had been 
led to expect. In front of me were mountains upon mountains as 
far as the eye could reach, the nearer ones being separated from 
me by a tremendous valley, whilst to my left, nestling between 
two hills, was a lovely little lake, like a beautiful gem with the 
autumn foliage for a setting. Two hours’ walking made me begin 
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to feel hungry, so I returned to the house. The little children were 
roasting potatoes in the ashes for themselves, and that appeared 
to be their only meal between breakfast and supper. 

My lunch being finished I thought I would have some coffee, 
but our man, in whose charge it was, had taken it with him; so 1 
made some tea instead. Never shall I forget the delight of the poor 
woman’s face when I gave heracup. Her eyes glistened, and she 
drank it with such gusto that I felt constrained to repeat the dose, 
or rather to give her what remained. When she had finished she 
took up the pot and gazed longingly at the leaves. Encouraged by 
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my smile, she asked leave to put some more water to it. Of course 
I assented, so she put on cold water and boiled it up. Nasty as it 
must have been, she drank it with the same zest as the good tea, 
and finished with such a sigh of satisfaction that it was a pleasure 
to think I had brightened her dull life for once. I may here 
say that when we were leaving she refused payment for the milk 
we had had. Of course I gave her a trifle, and also the rest of the 
tea I had brought up with me. ; 

Fearing to tire myself, as we were to return that day, I did 
not go out again; and the afternoon seemed very long. I amused 
myself as well as I could by watching the preparation of the 
evening meal. First of all half a sheep was brought in, which my 
hostess proceeded to cut up into small pieces. These she placed, 
unwashed, in the exceedingly dirty pot in which she had made 
the polenta that morning, and hung it over the fire to boil. 
Needless to say, the scum which presently rose looked like mud. 
Some of this she did remove, and then added some parttially peeled 
unwashed potatoes! The sight—and I may say the habits of the 
family generally—made me feel quite sick; and it was a relief to . 
hear G——’s ‘‘ Cooey,”’ and to see him arrive with the men carrying 
a fine buck. I was ready to start in a very few minutes, and 
having said ‘‘ Good-bye” we started; and, making good progress 
down the hill, got home soon after dark. 

It is easy to imagine what a delight it was to get back to 
comfort and warm baths after twenty-four hours spent in a clean 
Turkish peasant’s house. It is only fair, however, to add that my 
husband still maintains that it really was the best of these Kolibas, 
or summer huts, that he had ever slept in, only the smoke was 
rather bad and the sleeping platform too short ! 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGE ELERS, CAPT. IN THE 12TH REGT. OF 
Foot. Edited from the original MSS. by Lord Monson and 
George Leveson-Gower. London: William Heinemann, 
1903. 

This book has a doubleinterest. It gives some graphic sketches 
of life, social, military, and sporting, in England and India at the 
end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth, 
and it furnishes also some intimate details of the early days of the 
great Duke of Wellington, who as Colonel Arthur Wellesley was the 
close friend of the author, though after Waterloo he treated his old 
companion with amazing lack of consideration and even indeed of 
courtesy, bluntly refusing Captain Elers’ humble plea for work. 
George Elers begins with his school life, and records that at an 
academy to which he was sent, that of Dr. Barrow in Soho Square, 
he had some afterwards-famous schoolfellows, including Liston the 
actor—previously Fawcett, Holman, and Morton were educated 
there—two sons of Boswell, Dr. Johnson’s biographer, with one of 
whom he fought, and ‘“‘ Split-post Douglas,’? about whom Lord 
Granby wrote in this Magazine a few months ago in the course of 
his account of Belvoir. Poor Elers was once flogged for laughing 
in the Doctor’s face, his risibility being excited by Liston who made 
comic grimaces at him. 

In due time Elers obtained his commission as Ensign, greatly 
aided by a kind friend, Mr. Hutchinson, ‘‘a worthy, good man, not- 
withstanding that he was a lawyer by profession,” and in India 
lived much with Colonel Arthur Wellesley, who once declared ‘‘ 
highest ambition is to be Major-General in His Majesty’s service.” 
The future Duke had a hunting establishment, including several 
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leopards and cheetahs trained to run down antelope. The system 
adopted is too well known to describe, and it did not appeal to 
Elers. ‘‘ Very well to see once, but it is poor sport,”’ was his verdict. 
At Trichinopoli Elers made a wager for 500 pagodas a side that he 
would ride his Arab horse fifty miles a day for three days in succes- 
sion, and won, notwithstanding that the climate and the conditions 
generally were much against him. At home and abroad Elers was 
always keen about sport of all kinds, from quoits upwards, at which 
latter game he could beat anybody in his regiment except two men. 
He swam well, played at cricket and “‘ long bullets ’—whatever that 
may have been—and fancied himself as a jumper, ‘‘either over a 
garter or in distance.” He could jump ‘“ both backwards and 
forwards eighteen feet, when,”’ he says, “‘to my utter astonishment 
a man, by name Burchenhoff, of my company, beat me by five feet.” 
Twenty-three feet in those days was something wonderful—the 
accuracy of the measurement is perhaps a little open to doubt—and 
so is the Captain’s eighteen feet backwards. 

On leave in England he went hunting, and followed a York- 
shire squire’s beagles on a mare bred by O’Kelly, the owner of 
Eclipse. The squire had sixty couple of these little hounds, and 
one day took out the whole pack. ‘As they used to gallop down 
the hills,” he writes, ‘“‘ their white and yellow backs all close together, 
they looked like a sheet of water.’”’ His mare had done a four-mile 
heat in eight minutes, and he writes that in India his Arab took 
three minutes fifteen seconds galloping two miles. He also went 
hawking, and gives a capital account of the sport, which, however, 


he did not care about, as he was very humane and sensitive. ‘‘ The 
poor partridge,” he records, ‘‘ would cry out when struck by the 
hawk and excite great pity’’; nor was he fond of coursing, for 


when the hare ‘‘is caught her cries are exactly like those of a 
newly-born infant, and then I wish myself a hundred miles away.” 
He shot likewise. In these days of big bags, when a loader is a 
matter of course, it is curious to observe the astonishment with 
which he states that he has ‘‘seen a hundred brace of pheasants 
killed,” and that, as soon as the Duke of Cambridge had fired both 
barrels, ‘“‘his German jager placed a fresh loaded gun in his hands.”’ 

One of young Elers’ earliest recollections was of Bulwick Park, 
where he was living with an uncle and aunt, and he remembers 
‘‘ Lord Exeter sending over to Bulwick a covered waggon filled with 
bucks and does; and a large quantity of fish were conveyed to 
Burleigh to stock the ponds and stews in return.” About the fish 
in these ‘‘ ponds and stews,” the late Lord Exeter contributed an 
article to this magazine. Loot and lotteries were features of the 
period. After one siege and capture in India, Elers, as lieutenant, 
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received £430, the captains £800, majors £2,000, a lieutenant- 
colonel £4,000, a major-general £8,000, and the commander-in-chief 
an eighth of the whole prize money captured. The idea at first 
was that every officer would have made at least from £10,000 to 
£20,000, and General Baird was much disappointed with his 
£12,000, having fully expected £160,000. One private looted some 
‘“‘ large white stones,” and was offered 1,500 rupees for them by a 
native. He disposed of them at that price toa Scottish doctor, who 
afterwards sold them for a sum which brought him in £2,000 a 
year, of which he gave £200 a year to the private. The doctor 
had previously been offered a vastly larger amount by a Mahratta 
prince. A first cousin of Elers bought a ticket which won a £20,000 
prize in a lottery, and also for a £5,000 prize, which latter she 
picked up in a bookseller’s shop in Bath. The whole volume, as 
will probably have been gathered, is curious and entertaining. 


fOwetO buy A GUN. .The Rifle, by H. A. Bryden. ..The Shot 
Gun, by Basil Tozer. London: George Newnes (Limited). 
1903. 


Mr. Bryden is so well known as a practical sportsman that what 
he has to say on the subject of equipment for big-game shooters 
will be read with attention and care; and Mr. Tozer, though he 
has not equally made his name in field or covert, shows an 
accurate knowledge of what he is talking about. It is, however, 
not of very much good to give the novice some of the informa- 
tion herein contained, as, for instance, that ‘‘ care should be 
taken to see that the hole made to receive the leg of the extractor- 
pin has been drilled quite accurately, and, especially if the gun 
is of small calibre, that enough metal for safety has been left 
between the extractor-pin and the interior of the cartridge 
chamber.” How is the novice to know how much metal should 
have been left? If he asks, is he likely to be told that he has 
hit on a defect which had escaped the maker, and that he had better 
not purchase the weapon? Nevertheless, many useful hints are 
contained in the little book. 


THE SPORTS OF THE WoRLD. Edited by F. G. Aflalo. Cassell & Co. 
London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 1903. 


This volume is certainly comprehensive: from fives, roller 
skating, and barbel fishing, which are nothing if not modest, 
the list extends to the shooting of the lion, tiger, and the great 
Indian rhinoceros, the pursuit of a rogue elephant, the capture of 
a tarpon—a contrast, indeed, to the poor little barbel, though 
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Mr. John Bickerdyke thinks that no one who has enjoyed a day 
with that humble quarry ‘could be anything but ‘enthusiastic 
on the subject ’’—the ‘“‘great game” of racing, and the chase of 
the fox and stag. One looks chiefly, perhaps, in a volume of this 
description for the less familiar sports, though no doubt many 
people like to read of those which they are accustomed to practise, 
in order to ascertain whether the methods they adopt are those 
recommended by the author. It is interesting to know that stag- 
hunting is managed nowadays in France as it was in “‘ the vanished 
days of great pageantry.’”’ The procedure and vocabulary are the 
same, only the costumes have been slightly modernised. M. Caillard, 
who writes, is, however, not quite correct in saying that ‘‘ ordinary 
foxhounds are used for the work in Britain.” Staghounds and 
foxhounds are of the same breed, but the former are larger: their 
height should be 25 inches, it being necessary that the hounds 
should stand well over the heather. The ideal height for the fox- 
hound was set by the late Duke of Beaufort at 233 inches.. On the 
subject of the Portuguese bull-fight there is a knowledgeable article 
by Dr. H. Anachoreta. In Portugal the horrible barbarities of the 
Spanish fight are scrupulously avoided. There is an absence of 
bloodshed, horses are not disembowelled, ‘‘the horseman charges 
gallantly yet not recklessly,” and the bull is not killed. It lives to 
fight another day, and as a rule ends its life placidly. Colonel 
Walrond, an authority, writes about ‘‘ The Bow and Cross-bow on 


the Continent.’”’ Probably few readers have ever seen the latter 
weapon, which is said to be still popular in Belgium. Bullets are 
sometimes used as missiles and sometimes “‘bolts.”” Archery 1s 


also described as practised in Japan, where it is said that ‘‘ shooting 
birds on the wing is an achievement of which there are many 
records, pictorial and otherwise”’’; and, as for ‘‘staying,”’ there is 
a story of an archer named Wada, who, shooting against time, 
kept up for 24 hours, discharging on an average an arrow every 
12 seconds—8,133 in all. The paper on long-distance swimming has 
special interest just now, and it is illustrated with several photo- 
graphs showing Mr. Holbein’s preparations and performances. 
Most of the illustrations, indeed, are good and serviceable. 


SPORTING YARNS, SPUN OFF THE REEL. By Lt.-Col. Andrew C. 
P. Haggard, D.S.O. Illustrated. London: Hutchinson & Co. 


1903. 
It is not to be denied that these “‘ yarns” are, for the most part, 


extremely slight, and their aspect of slightness is increased by the 
rough and ready sketches, usually in little more than outline, and 
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as a general rule of a humorous tendency, by “‘ Griff.”’ Nota few 
of these latter are clever in their way, but to be frank it cannot be 
pretended that the ‘‘ picture,” for instance, facing page 24 was worth 
a full page. But Colonel Haggard is a sportsman who has shot and 
fished in strange places and company, and often the record of his 
adventures, successes, and failures is entertaining. He has visited, 
taking and using rod and gun, Africa, Canada, Newfoundland, Japan, 
Norway, and has made notes—on paper, or in his head—for the 
composition of these sketches. Most of his papers are about ang- 
ling, but others deal with the gun, and there is a quaint description 
of “‘A Japanese Duck Hunt.” As the guest of Viscount Tanaka, 
Minister of the Imperial household, Colonel Haggard was intro- 
duced to the amusement of catching wild ducks with hand nets, as 
practised by the nobles of Japan. Hawks were pressed into service 
to help, each with a long string tied to his leg, which we confess 
does not strike us as very sporting. An odd method of catching an 
eagle is also described. The hunter buried himself in a hole in the 
ground, covered with some matting strewn with earth. A bird was 
fastened for bait, and when the eagle swooped the hunter seized it 
by the leg—getting his hands and arms considerably torn—and held 
on till some men came up and threw sacks over the bird’s head. 


ANGLING ANECDOTES. By Robert Stanley. Illustrated. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. £903. 


A very small paper-bound book by an evidently enthusiastic 
fisherman. It is just the sort of little volume—if the word volume 
be not too big for it—that those who share the author’s tastes may 
be advised to take in their pocket when bent on an angling expe- 
dition, to beguile the journey or to peruse on the banks of the 
stream when it appears waste of time to do anything else; and 
though we have commented on the size of the publication, there are 
a good many words on a page, and not far short of 200 pages. 
Herein will be found how the author once caught five trout in five 
throws, all well over a pound, and how again he and a friend once 
fished for six hours and caught nothing—whether the friend ever 
had a bite is doubtful. Their morning was rather disturbed by 
regret that they had foolishly forgotten their landing-net. 


AN IrisH Cousin. By E. C2. Somerville and Martin Ross. New 
and Revised Edition. Longmans, Green & Co. London, 
New York, and Bombay. 1903. 


The Badminton Magazine may claim the credit of having 
introduced the clever ladies who wrote this book to the reading 
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public, for it was in these pages that ‘‘Some Experiences of an 
Irish R.M.,”’ which started them on the road to the popularity they ~ 
now enjoy, first appeared, as also several of the sketches issued in 
the volume entitled ‘‘ All on the Irish Shore.” The deserved success 
of the papers which make up these two books naturally created 
interest in the authors’ work, and has led to the reappearance of 
this novel; for they had been writing before the *‘ R.M.”sdays; 
though their work had not attracted attention. ‘‘ An Irish Cousin ” 
was published, we are told, in 1889, as by ‘‘ Geilles Herring and 
Martin Ross,” for as ‘‘ Geilles Herring” the senior partner then 
chose to be known. The book seems to have fallen flat—why, it is 
impossible to say, for nothing like justice is done to it by merely 
remarking that very many vastly inferior books have succeeded. 
It is not only true to the life it depicts, but-true to thatiiies ams 
interesting phases. It possesses the qualities of humour and of 
keen observation. One realises the scenes that are described—often 
in a few singularly well-chosen words. 

Briefly stated, the story tells how Miss Theodora Sarsfield 
comes from Canada to stay with her uncle, Dominick Sarsfield, in 
Ireland. The old man lives alone with his son Willy, who fails to 
meet Theo on her first arrival because he is busy buying a horse, 
but promptly falls in love with her, to the great satisfaction of his 
father, who has defrauded his brother, Theo’s father, of his inherit- 
ance, and committed other crimes, the memory of which he strives 
to drown in drink—vainly, and he meets a tragic end. The story 
is over melodramatic—that is its weak point; but, nevertheless, its 
gradual development is cleverly carried out, and it fits well into its 
surroundings. Willy, notwithstanding his intrigue with a peasant 
girl, wins no little of our sympathy. He marries his humble victim, 
if so she should be called, and the authors allot their heroine to 
Nugent O’Neill, in doing which we think that they make their prin- 
cipal mistake, for with him we do not sympathise in the least, on 
the ground that he strikes us as a self-satisfied prig. One of many 
excellent bits of description in the book is of a run. Miss Somer- 
ville, readers are probably aware, has succeeded her brother as a 
M.F.H., and writes with knowledge as well as with wit and 
pictorial skill. 
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THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the October competition will be announced in 
the December issue. 

he Oe Uae eCO MEE PDE LON 

The Prize in the August competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell Dene, 
Northumberland (two guineas); Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, 
Oueen’s County; Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W.; Mr. F. 
G. Callcott, Teddington; Captain W. Kerr, Prestbury, Gloucester- 
shire; Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, County Down; Mr. W. O. E. 
Meade-King, Maidenhead; Miss A. G. Davies, Whitby; and Mr. S. 
A. Abrahams, Bedford. 
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CURRAGH, JULY I1903—DROGHEDA MEMORIAL STAKES (£1,000) 


Meldhre wins from First Shot and Flying Star 
Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen's County 





GORING REGATTA, AUGUST IST, 1903 


Thames R.C. beats Vesta R.C. 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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INTER-REGIMENTAL TOURNAMENT AT HURLINGHAM—ROYAL HORSE 
GUARDS JU. INNISKILLINGS 


Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W. 





MR. N. C. SWAN’S BASSET HOUNDS 


Photograph by Mr. F. H. Hutton, Lincoln 
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i 
HIGH DIVING EXHIBITION AT KINGSTON REGATTA 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 





DOUBLE JUMPING AT EVESHAM MILITARY SPORTS, AUGUST 1903 


Photograph by My. H. Holden, Moseley, Birmingham 
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GLOUCESTER UV. KENT AT CHELTENHAM—TOWNSEND AND RICE BATTING 


Photograph by Captain W. Kerr, Prestbury, Gloucestershire 





A SHOOTING TRIP IN THE TRANSVAAL—THE BAG AND DOGS 
Photograph by Mr. Fergus Fergusson, Sloane Street, S.W. 
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LADIES’ HOCKEY MATCH—SCOTLAND JU. ULSTER 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, County Down 





HEXHAM STEEPLECHASES, JUNE 1903 


Photograph by Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Hexham 
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FINISH OF JUNE HANDICAP HURDLE PLATE AT HEXHAM 


Photograph by Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Hexham 








’ 


H.I.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S ‘‘ METEOR III WINNING THE KINGS CUP 


AT COWES, AUGUST I903 


Photograph by Mr. K.-S. Beken, Herne Hill 
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HILL-CLIMBING COMPETITION, EDGE HILL, WARWICKSHIRE 


Photograph by Miss Phoebe Mills, Pillerton, Warwick 








LADIES’ TENNIS TOURNAMENT AT GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE 


Photograph by Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, Maidenhead 
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POLO BALL RACE, COUNTY ANTRIM POLO CLUB 


Photograph hy Miss Slacke, Chesham Street, S.W. 





FEEDING DEER NEAR HOMBURG 


Photograph by Miss A..G. Davies, Whitby 
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NEW SOUTH COAST ONE DESIGNERS RACING 1N SOUTHAMPTON WATER 


Photograph by Miss Owens, South Testwood, Hants 





BURREL SHOOTING IN THE HIMALAYAS 


Photograph by Captain Henry G. Young, toth Bengal Lancers, Cawnpore 
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MEET OF THE KILKENNY HOUNDS AT LOWRAN 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, County Doun 








BEDFORDSHIRE ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS—THE HUNDRED YARDS 


Photograph by Mr. S. A. Abrahams, Bedford 
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THE HOLDER OF THE CUP, LANGHARNE REGATTA, SOOTH WALES 


Photograph by Mr. G. W. Walton. Holcwm, South Wales 





START FOR THE KARACHI WALKING RACE 


Photograph by Mrs. Yeo, Karachi 





STUD FARM AT EATON 


The Badminton Magazine 


PAM OUSM@iINOMES OF SPORT 


VEAL ON 
BY COLONEL WILFORD N. LLOYD 


In writing of Eaton as a famous home of sport, it is somewhat 
difficult to know exactly where to begin. 

As a home of sport in all its branches Eaton has indeed been 
famous for years, but to give an account of the sports pursued by 
the Grosvenors of bygone days would be merely superficial, as the 
old records afford but occasional glimpses of what took place. We 
find, perhaps, an account of a “‘rare hare hunt at Eaton,” or a 
‘‘ good day’s shooting ”’ enjoyed by one of the family and his friends, 
where the total bag was possibly fifteen head or thereabouts. As 
Eaton has established a world-wide fame from its breed of race- 
horses, it seems appropriate that the record of sport should begin 
with a short story of the famous stud on the banks of the Dee; but 
let us, however, first of all describe the ‘‘ home”’ itself. 
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There have certainly been four Eaton Halls on the present 
site. Of the house in which Sir Richard Grosvenor lived in 1644 
no description is extant, but of its successor there are engravings 
and other materials for forming an accurate impression. This 
large plain mansion was built for Sir Thomas Grosvenor by 
the well-known poet-architect, Sir John Vanbrugh, in the year 
1690; but the house, with the exception of the hall, saloon, and 
vaulted basement, was entirely altered by Robert, Earl Grosvenor 
in 1803, and a large house devised in florid ecclesiastical style took 
its place. This huge structure was in its turn completely re- 
modelled by the late Duke of Westminster, who, with the assistance 
of Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., was responsible for the present 





GOLDEN GATES AND STATUE 


building, which is of Manley freestone, and in style is early pointed 
Gothic. The main approach to the house is by the celebrated 
‘“‘eolden gates,” which are some 250 years old. They open on to 
a large quadrangle, in the centre of which is placed the equestrian 
statue in bronze of Hugh Lupus (Le Gros Veneur) by G. F. Watts, 
R.A.—he carries in his hand a falcon which he is just about to 
cast off for a flight. Passing into the main entrance hall near this 
statue one finds oneself in reality in ‘“‘marble halls’’; it is one of 
the few parts of the old Eaton built by Sir Thomas Grosvenor, 
but altered beyond recognition. The magnificent marble pavement 
attracts the eye at once; the design was suggested by old Italian 
church pavements, and the marble utilised in its construction is 
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drawn from every quarter of the globe. We now pass on through 
a suite of palatial rooms looking south over the gardens until we 
reach the library, the best proportioned room in the house. Here 
there are 10,000 volumes, some of great historical value, also four 
pictures by Benjamin West, who became President of the Royal 
Academy in 1792. Besides these pictures there are in the house 
several Rubens, also some good Gainsboroughs and Hoppners, 
but all the most valuable paintings are at Grosvenor House. 





STATUE OF HUGH LUPUS (LE GROS VENEUR) 


If you retrace your steps along the corridor, past the main 
entrance hall, you at length find yourself in the private wing 
inhabited by the Duke and Duchess and their little daughter. This 
wing is joined to the main structure by a corridor, and is in itself a 
fair-sized country house, complete in all details, even to a separate 
kitchen and offices of its own. In passing out from the private 
wing into the stable quadrangle, the beautiful chapel can be seen. 
It is an entirely new building designed by Waterhouse, and is 
universally admired on account of the beautiful work contained in 
it and its artistic proportions. 
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The stables are attached to the house and are arranged around 
a courtyard, in the centre of which is an equestrian group by Sir 
J. Boehm, R.A. They are built in agreeable contrast to the main 
building, being of red brick, the upper portion of beams and white 
plaster (Cheshire style). These stables are without doubt the most 
pleasing architectural feature at Eaton, and as regards arrange- 
ment, convenience, and accommodation, there are perhaps no finer 
in England. 

The hunters and hacks are in stables on the left of the court- 
yard, together with saddle and cleaning rooms. On the right are 
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LARGE DINING-ROOM 


similar arrangements for the carriage horses, and also a fine room 
which the late Duke called the “harness room de luxe.” Through — 
an archway is another covered-in courtyard, where there are more 
loose boxes, a riding school, coach-house, and to these have lately 
been added motor-car houses. 

A walk of five minutes towards Eccleston village takes one 
to the celebrated stud farm, presided over by Mr. Chapman, the 
stud groom, who has been in the service of the family for twenty- 
eight years; and what he does not know about the rearing and 
management of the thoroughbred horse is not worth knowing. 
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He will first of all show you the brood mares and foals, and among 
them you will see several interesting and well-known animals. 
The famous Vampire (by Galopin out of Irony) is there with an 
own brother to Flying Fox by her side; also that beautiful mare 
Ornament (by Bend Or out of Lily Agnes), an own sister to the 
mighty Ormonde. This mare is the dam of Sceptre, and has a 
filly foal with her, an own sister to that famous animal. Other 
well-known mares, such as Throstle, winner of the St. Leger of 
1894, Kissing Cup, Rydal, and Gauntlet, are to be seen enjoying 
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STABLE YARD 


themselves with their progeny in the paddocks adjoining the stud 
farm. 

Another short walk brings one to the yearlings’ paddocks, 
which are close to Eccleston village. Here we find five or six of 
last year’s foals upon whom Chapman is just about to begin 
(September 1903) the operation of bitting and breaking. These 
yearlings are not as a rule ‘‘ backed” until they reach the hands 
of the trainer, Mr. John Porter of Kingsclere, in October or 
November. The yearling Tankard (by Orme out of Kissing Cup) 
appears to be the pick of the basket; he is a well-turned colt, 
good bone, with plenty of power, and withal a very fine mover. 
In a paddock by himself near the yearlings stands the famous 
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Orme (by Ormonde out of Angelica), the sire of Flying Fox and 
other good horses. 

Orme has had a somewhat chequered career, and has on more 
than one occasion been the victim of misfortune. It will be remem- 
bered that in the year 1892 this horse was poisoned, and could not 
therefore take part in the Derby, which race he had every prospect 
of winning. However, he rewarded his owner for this bad luck by 
placing the Eclipse Stakes ({10,000) to his credit twice, viz. in 
1892 and 1893. 

In the latter year Orme won this race amid a scene of wild 





ORNAMENT (BY BEND OR—LILY AGNES) OWN SISTER TO ORMONDE, WITH 
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excitement. The public, full of sympathy with the late Duke on 
account of the poisoning incident, gave him a reception such as 
has seldom been seen on a racecourse when the horse passed the 
post first. It was a truly remarkable sight to witness what at 
one moment was a silent crowd of human beings, whose backs 
were suddenly replaced by a cheering, enthusiastic mass of faces 
as the people turned round to offer their congratulations to the 
owner. 

In 1898 it was generally supposed that Orme had either gone 
mad for a time or had shown signs of a most ungovernable temper. 
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The horse became unmanageable, and was a terror to those who 
looked after him. He would go for the stableman who led him at 
exercise, he would tear the grass up with his teeth, and would bite 
pieces out of his own chest and flanks. The writer saw him in his 
box immediately after the worst of these fits; he was then streaming 
with perspiration, his eyeballs protruded, and he had bitten himself 
in several places. However, he soon regained his composure. How 
was it, then, that the horse went mad at exercise, and yet was per- 
fectly sane and good-tempered when left in his box? The writer is 
firmly of opinion that the poor horse suffered neither from madness 
nor bad temper naturally, but that he was driven mad by pain alone 
—pain inflicted when at exercise. 

A large bony excrescence was found later under his jaw, the 





BEND OR (BY DONCASTER — ROUGE ROSE) AT THE AGE OF 20. DIED 1903 


result of pressure from continual tugging at his leading chain. He 
has since lived in a paddock by himself, happy and tractable, and as 
sane as any horse ever foaled. 

The stud at Eaton was started somewhere about the year 1780, 
and it may not be generally known that such horses as Pot8os, 
Touchstone, Bend Or, Ormonde, and Flying Fox are the descend- 
ants of an Arab stallion mated to a good-looking English mare 
about that date. . 

‘There are several portraits of horses of early Eaton stud fame 
preserved at the Hall, and some of them bear a strong resemblance 
to the Arab, both in the shape of their necks and heads, and in 
the manner in which their tails are set on. 
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In the large smoking-room there is a picture of Mambrino by 
Stubbs. This horse, a grey, was bred by Lord Grosvenor, and 
through Messenger became the ancestor of many of the most 
famous American trotters. The portraits of Bandy and Pantaloon 
(1824-50) by Herring are in this room, and also a picture of Touch- 
stone (1831-60) by Herring. A complete skeleton of the latter 
famous horse is preserved at the stud, and it is a remarkable fact 
that he possessed an extra or ‘‘flying” rib. This extraordinary 
“appendix,” which passed unnoticed for several years, was even- 
tually discovered by, I believe, a veterinary surgeon. 

It is an interesting fact worth recording that Copenhagen, the 
Duke of Wellington’s famous charger, belonged to General (after- 
wards Field-Marshal) Grosvenor; he was foaled at Copenhagen in 
the expedition of 1807, and, after running for the last time at 
Chester, was purchased in 1813 by Lord Londonderry, who was 
Adjutant-General to the Peninsular Army. | 

Some of the most important among the triumphs recorded of 
horses bred at Eaton are the following :—Pot8os won the Challenge 
Cup and Whip at Newmarket in 1779, 1780, and 1783. The cup is 
now in the plate-room at Eaton. This horse was the sire of three 
Derby winners, viz.: Waxy (himself sire of four Derby winners) 
in 1793, Champion (1800), and Tyrant (1802). The “boy in yellow”’ 
has sailed home to victory in the Derby seven times: in 1790 on 
Rhadamanthus, in 1792 on John Bull, in 1794 on Deedalus, and in 
later years on Bend Or (1880), Shotover (1882), Ormonde (1886), 
and Flying Fox (1899). 

The St. Leger is credited to Touchstone in 1834, to Launcelot 
in 1840, Satwist (1841), Ormonde, and Flying Fox; while the Oaks 
has been secured no fewer than nine times by Faith (1781), Ceres 
(1782), Maid of the Isles (1783), Nike (1797), Bellona (1799), Meteora 
(1805), Briseis (1807), Wings (1825), and Ghuznee (1841). The 
Eclipse Stakes (£10,000) was won on four occasions for the late 
Duke of Westminster: by Orbit in 1888, by Orme in 1892-3, and 
by Flying Fox (1899). 

In the year 1875 the late Duke bought Doncaster from 
Mr. Robert Peck for 14,000 guineas, which at that time was con- 
sidered to be a very outside price for a horse. The first produce of 
Doncaster was Bend Or (dam Rouge Rose), and thus began the 
great line of racehorses which will, we hope, continue in the life- 
time of the present head of the Grosvenors. Bend Or sired the 
mighty Ormonde (dam Lily Agnes), generally admitted to be the 
greatest racehorse that has ever been foaled, and, as readers of this 
magazine need scarcely, I suppose, be reminded, he held an unbeaten 
record throughout his racing career. Ormonde was touched in the 
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wind and for this reason was sold to America, but not before he had 
sired Orme, who was a worthy son of a great sire. Orme, in his 
turn, begat Flying Fox, who was unfortunately sold to M. Blanc 
on the death of the late Duke of Westminster, for the enormous 
sum of £37,500—the largest price ever given for a racehorse. 

Now let us say a few words about the ‘‘sport of kings” as 
indulged in by the past and present Grosvenors. We are reminded 
of the family love for the chase by two fine pictures on the walls of 
the dining-room of the private wing—the one by Stubbs depicting 
the Grosvenor Hunt, in the year 1762, running into their quarry (a 





PRIVATE WING DINING-ROOM 


stag in this instance) inthe Vale of Cheshire; the other a picture by 
Fernely, of a later date, showing hounds in full cry, the field 
being led by Lord Wilton, Hon. R. Grosvenor, General Grosvenor, 
Lord C. Manners, and Rev. R. Grosvenor. In the Eaton Chronicle 
about this date are some excellent descriptions of ‘‘ hare hunts,”’ 
also of fox-hunting. An amusing account of a day’s hunting in 
1789, in which Lord Grosvenor and his house party took part, ends 
up as follows :—‘“‘ So far we had not found a fox, and the day was 
drawing to a close when suddenly Mr. E. cried ‘Stole away!’ No 
pen can describe the confusion that followed, for as everyone 
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pressed to get through the gate no one could effect it. Much mis- 
chief was done, and even those who were most fortunate did not 
get through without loss. The Rev. Mr. T., who came there asa 
simple spectator, merely to see the dogs thrown off, had a nosegay 
crushed to pieces and a very good wig spoiled. Mr. R. G. lost his 
hat, and the Captain had an unseemly rent made in his breeches by 
Mr. E.’s spur. Mr. H.’s charger left. a moiety of his tail behind, 
and he himself lost the flap of the old brown, while the Marquis, 
whose attention was directed to his wicker bottle, was unhorsed, 
and left standing between the gate-post and the wall.” 

The late Duke of Westminster was Master of the Cheshire 
hounds for many years, and he was an ideal master, for not only 
was he a fine horseman, but he had complete control over his field. 
He was a bold rider in addition, and on one occasion, when his 
hounds were in full cry, preferred to swim the River Dee rather than 
lose ten minutes by going round to the bridge. 

Cheshire is a grand country to gallop over, nearly all grass, 
and the fences not too formidable, but rather trappy. The Vale of 
Cheshire has been ineptly termed the ‘“ funker’s paradise,’’ but it is 
a well-known fact that in a run there are more loose horses to be 
seen than in a country with larger obstacles. 

The present Duke and his wife are devoted to hunting; they 
have a fine string of hunters now occupying every available stall or 
box at the house stables, and both are seen out frequently with the 
North and South Cheshire and Sir Watkin Wynn’s hounds. It is 
not an uncommon occurrence, when the meets of the hounds happen 
to be at a great distance from Eaton, or there is a “‘ bye” day, to 
see the Duke hunting the hare with his own pack of beagles. It is 
to be hoped that he may, like his grandfather, be induced to accept, 
later on, the mastership of a pack of foxhounds. 

As regards shooting the Eaton estate may be truly classified as 
“sporting.” There are a fair number of partridges on the ground, 
hares are plentiful, also rabbits in certain places, and seven or eight 
thousand pheasants are reared annually. The system adopted in 
pheasant rearing is the same as that in vogue at Knowsley, Lord 
Derby’s place; the keeper of each beat receives 1s. 6d. per head 
for all the birds which he rears. He picks up eggs in the spring 
and himself provides the sitting hens and all food for the chickens 
until they are old enough to be turned into the covers; the birds 
are then fed by the estate. In computing the amount due to each 
keeper a deduction of 5 per cent. is made on ail birds counted 
from the coops prior to being turned out ; this deduction is supposed 
to cover all losses which may occur from various reasons until the 
shooting begins. 
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Wild duck inhabit the ‘‘ Serpentine”? and ‘‘ Duck Wood ” in 
large numbers in the season, and afford excellent sport; the best 
bag made in one day in recent years was 114. To enable the 
shooters to enjoy a more or less equal share of the sport, three 
guns are placed in butts close to the water along the Serpentine, 
while three more are located in the Duck Wood. The signal for 
“commence firing” and “cease firing” is given by whistle; it is 
found necessary to order the ‘“‘ cease fire’’ about every half-hour to 
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allow the duck to resettle; but on one or two occasions the writer 
has seen hundreds of wild duck clear off at the first shot. 

The snipe marsh is close to Aldford village and about a mile 
from Eaton; it is a long narrow strip about three-quarters of a mile 
in length, and in breadth it varies from 50 to 150 yards; but its 
records can compare favourably with those of any snipe ground in 
the United Kingdom. The writer was fortunate enough to take 
part in a ‘‘record”’ shoot on this marsh on November 28, 1899, in 
company with the late Duke of Westminster and Mr. Cecil Parker, 
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when, in an hour and forty minutes, the following head of game was 
bagged :—Pheasants, 9; partridges, 9; hares, 1; rabbits, 3; teal, 6; 
Stipe; L024. 

The shooters stood in butts and had the snipe driven over 
them, backwards and forwards. On this occasion I15 snipe were 
reported down, so we were fortunate in making such a good “ pick 
up.” This bag of snipe must nearly constitute a record for the 
British Isles. The marsh in question had been shot over twice 
before in this year (1899), when 45 and 53 snipe were accounted for, 
and in the previous year 71 was the highest number recorded. 

The pheasant-shooting at Eaton is plentiful; but, the country 
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being flat, the birds do not as a rule come high, although in one or 
two places they are tall enough to please the keenest sportsman. 
About eight “first? days may be reckoned upon, and the best bag 
generally varies between 1,500 and 2,000 head of game. 

Woodcock are occasionally shot, wood-pigeons are especially 
fond of the coverts and the Duck Wood, while plovers abound. 

There is nothing of especial interest to narrate about the 
fishing in the neighbourhood of Eaton Hall. In the Dee, perch, 
roach, and pike can be caught, while the Serpentine holds the same 
class of fish. The lake below the gardens (shown in the picture of 
the house) has been recently stocked with rainbow trout from Lord 
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Denbigh’s hatcheries in North Wales. These fish run up to 2} or 
3 lb. in weight at three years old, and should afford good sport. 
The salmon of the Dee are, of course, famous: they are netted at 
Chester, but will rise to the fly higher up the river about twenty 
miles from Eaton. 

So soon as one enters the park signs of ‘‘sport” are visible on 
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all sides. On the one hand is a pretty cricket ground (on which a 
match is played every Saturday with some neighbouring club), on 
the other a polo ground in course of being laid out ; further on is a 
small training course where four or five fences have been constructed. 
On this small ground and on the old Aldford racecourse work is done 
by the five or six steeplechase horses which the Duke of Westminster 
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trains privately at home. So far these horses have not been entered 
for any of the big steeplechases, but they have managed to win a 
few small races. That well-known chaser Drumree now stands at 
the house stables, and it is hoped that the severe strain which he 
underwent in the Grand National this year will not prevent him 
from carrying the yellow and black cap to the front again next 
season. 

So, it will be seen, sport in all its departments flourishes at 
Eaton now as in the past; nor is it likely to deteriorate in the 
hands of the present head of the house, who, during the past few 
years, has ridden winners on the flat and over a country, and 
has steered his own horses to victory in four point-to-point 
races. He isan ardent follower of the chase, and is equally happy 
with a rod or gun in his hand; so it may safely be predicted that 
the sporting traditions of the Grosvenors are likely to be preserved 
in the present generation. 





OLD EATON HALL IN THE YEAR 1790 











MODEST MOTORING CONSIDERATIONS 


BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


Durinc the portion of the summer immediately antecedent to the 
introduction of the Motor Regulation Bill, that section of the 
community casually alluded to by Mr. Dooley, when speaking of the 
French, as the “ Boorjawce”’ has been greatly inflamed by the 
perusal of numberless letters in every newspaper on the horrors of 
motoring. Is a dog run over by a motor car, the columns of ‘the 
leading journal” are open to a well-known writer, who indites a 
lurid not to say a purple epistle giving all particulars of the dreadful 
event with fullest.details. Suppose a butcher boy had had the same 
misfortune with hiscart. Would “this bilious scribe”’ have grasped 
his trembling quill and thrilled the listening thousands of Suburbia 
with the awesome tale? No—it was a motor car,a new thing, 
horrible—away with it! It is not to be denied that there is a 
division of motorists, but fortunately a small one, who drive to the 
common danger and in their selfish recklessness are a pest anda 
curse to all who have to use the road. The wealthy cad is the worst 
offender, but he is hard run by the ordinary ‘‘ chauffeur ” out for the 
day (without leave) in his master’s car, and by the ‘‘ Car-Faker ” 
who buys rubbish at auctions, gets it to go somehow for a few weeks, 
and sells it to the greenhorn, following lines of business even more 
crafty than those of a gipsy horse coper at a fair. The chauffeur is 
an arch-offender. He has less to lose than the others in the event 
of damage being done either to the car or to the public, and in 
getting back to our root question of economy he becomes the subject 
of portentous musings, mayhap on this wise— 

“‘T suppose I shall have to get a motor in the end. My wife 
says so, so does my daughter. Look at the de Lancy Joneses—all 
over the place init. Always thought Jones a bit of an ass. Witha 
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handicap of 22, too, he can manage it—no doubt I could. Says he 
saves £100 a year since he put down horses. Expect he doesn’t 
know a horse from a cow. All the same I’m getting pretty sick of 
horses, what with hay at this price, and cars out on every road— 
hardly safe to drive good cattle now. Should I be obliged to havea 
man? Jones says not, so does that chap in the Badminton. Read 
five of his papers to see what he was driving at. Plausible sort. of 
fellow, but I don’t believe half he says. Don’t see many cars on solid 
tyres—expect his car goes like a hay cart. Saw inthe paper that 
the new car of the Prince of Wales has solid tyres. Don’t believe it. 
If I have a man I shail be relieved of all trouble—always be there 
when wanted. Yes, but when he is not wanted? Where will he sit ? 
By me? Rather dull to have him always at my elbow; more fun to 
have someone to talk to anda couple of others behind. Look at 
his wages—f£2 a week; where is the economy? Won’t have him, and 
chance it. Jones says any fool can learn to look after the engine in 
a fortnight, and if Jones can, I can. What about pneumatic tyres? 
Horrible price they are. Could I mend one if it burst? No, I could 
not, and don’t intend to learn. Saw aman kneeling down in 
the road the other day biting one straight with his teeth. Life is 
too short for that. Shall try the solids even if Jones passes me on 
the road. Whocares if he does? Daresay he will break his neck 
anyway some day. If the solids shake up my liver too much, I 
shall write to that driveller in the Badminton something that will 
startle him. Beastly things, wish they had never been invented ; 
however, not going to be beaten by Jones.”’ 

So the first point to be determined is whether one is to havea 
professional driver or no. In the type of engine which I have 
endeavoured to describe he is totally unnecessary, and my firm con- 
viction is that the single cylinder horizontal motor can be managed 
by any person not mentally deficient. If we take “‘X”’ as repre- 
senting the amount of trouble given by this type, I would put X? to 
represent that given by the two-cylinder motor of similar description 
in which the cylinders are opposed to each other and not side by side. 
In this class the engine is very effectively ‘‘ balanced,” and although 
much more powerful, is still simple, and can be, and is, managed 
entirely by many amateurs. After this we come to the three or four 
cylinder type of the vertical variety, and now taking “the trouble” at 
X"+1 T hold that professional assistance should be somewhere within 
hail, and this is in effect what is usually found. Plenty of people 
try to travel fast on a motor car, and imagine that they can do it 
cheaply. I say that it is impossible, unless cheapness is a relative 
term which I do not understand. I calla penny a mile cheap for 
all expenditure including wear and tear of tyres, and I consider two- 
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pence a mile to be dear ; but, again, this is merely a matter of opinion. 
I put down cost of running on solid tyres at about a farthing a mile, 
and petrol at a fraction over a halfpenny. A well-known motorist 
who keeps a stud of cars has stated in cold print that his bill for 
pneumatic tyres alone has amounted to over £500 in twelve months. 
Pneumatic tyres may be bought at £15 each, solid tyres cost £12 for 
the whole set. The man who has to pay the piper may here as 
elsewhere call the tune, and the tune is twenty miles an hour on the 
one, or thirty to thirty-five or any higher speed on the other. 

There will, however, always be plenty of people to whom ex- 
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pense is a secondary consideration, and with these will be usually 
found the “‘ chauffeur ’’—a totally distinct personage, by the way, from 
the ‘‘ shoffore ’’ previously introduced to our readers. Most mechanics 
are worthy and estimable individuals, but there are black sheep in 
every flock. 

Many owners buy an overpowered complicated car, soon find it 
too much for them to grapple with, and then engage a driver, who 
has to be taken as often as not pretty well on his own recommenda- 
tion, who is promptly placed in charge of delicate machinery, which 
he has not only to drive, but to steer the while, at high speeds; 
whereas had such an one sought employment in the locomotive 
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branch of any railway it would have been ten years before he was 
allowed to put his hand on the throttle valve regulator, and even 
then the steering would be done for him. 

More autocratic even than the coachman of the days of long 
ago, he may in some cases require watching. Here is an anecdote 
culled from the motor press, which took the form of a letter to the 
editor from a well-known firm of makers :— 

The owner of one of the best types of cars now obtainable was, 
chortly after its purchase, informed by his driver that the engine 
was getting greatly out of order, and that it must be taken back to 
the works to be repaired, so the proprietor called and gave the’ 
manager ‘‘a bit of his mind.’ Shortly after the car arrived, this 
gentleman, anxious of his good name, took it out for a trial, and on 
returning told the “‘ wily chauffeur”’ that he could see nothing wrong 
with it. This worthy replied that there was in fact nothing the 
matter, but ‘‘ he wanted a week’s holiday in town, and suggested 
that the firm should charge his master £40 and give him half.” 
His stay in that establishment, and also in his employ, was brief; 
but it is possible for any owner to be in the hands of a man of this 
type. I have myself seen a car which cost considerably over £1,000 
stranded helplessly in the middle of the road, the engine red hot 
owing to all the water having run out of the cooler evidently as the 
result of a collision, one at least of the pistons ‘‘ seized ”’ in conse- 
quence, and the driver and his friends uproariously intoxicated. So 
much for the chauffeur. Do you intend to have him, or do you not ? 
Away flies economy if you do, but dirty fingers may at times be 
your lot if you decide to brave the road without him. 

I am not hugely in love with “ voiturettes,’”’ and in their pro- 
duction I think that manufacturers are being forced by the public 
on to wrong lines. A demand is made for a car to carry two, to run 
a mile in two minutes on the flat, and at the rate of, say, ten miles 
an hour up a steep hill, and it must be cheap, but whether it is 
truly so may be questioned. On it really good, and therefore 
expensive, springs are often not to be found, and it has pneu- 
matic tyres of the cheapest kind. The frame is often not strong 
enough to withstand the torsional strains to which it is subjected. 
It may, and usually does, perform all that it is supposed to do 
when it is brand new, but I am desirous of hearing from someone 
who has run a cheap voiturette 10,000 miles and is entirely satisfied 
with it. 

I know a clergyman who had one. The engine was powerful 
for its weight, as it had to be; but the clutch fitted badly, and when 
it was ‘‘let in” usually made the car jump violently forward, when 
my friend’s chin and the chins of his passengers temporarily 
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pointed upwards to the zenith. Now and again he stripped a gear 
wheel of its teeth for the same cause, his tyres entirely wore out in 
less than a year, and his total expenses for the twelvemonth were 
over £60. Is this economy ? 

My present car has been running now well over a year, and my 
total expenses (excluding fuel) so far have been £8 for two back- 
wheel tyres, which I got more for experimental purposes than 
because the old ones were worn out. The engine itself is a good 
deal better than when new, and gives off more power. It is heavy 
and it is slow, as cars go nowadays, but it is strong and simple. 
It is punctual and attends strictly to business, and has recently had 
the great honour conferred upon it, notwithstanding the competition 
of numerous other aspirants, of being selected to convey a bride and 
bridegroom from the wedding reception to a distant railway station, 
on which occasion it ran most of the miles in 2} minutes. Does 
any fair reader consider that a higher testimonial to its virtues could 
possibly be paid than this? All would have been well, and the 
conspirators would have escaped detection, had not the romantic 
*¢ shoffore’’ affixed a white kid shoe to the radiator, which we did not 
notice until our arrival, but which accounted for the rather unusual 
demonstrations of the small boys en route, and also for the flourish- 
ing sweep of the station-master’s hat as he stepped forward to open 
the door of the tonneau. 

If pneumatics are not used their place has to be taken by 
exceptionally good springs, and this is, in fact, perhaps the strong 
point in the really economical vehicle, which is, after all, a good- 
sized car, and not a cross between a car and a ‘‘ quad,” or ‘“four- 
wheeled bicycle,” as an Irishman would say. The voiturette has 
been described by a well-known writer as ‘‘a rattletrap concern 
with dice-box sort of shake,’’ and the wheel base being short it does 
in some types bounce about in a rather elastic kind of manner. 
Still, voiturettes are recommended by the faculty in obstinate cases 
of hepatic congestion, as being superior to horse exercise, and in 
this connection are classed under the generic term of “‘ liverlifters,”’ 
where perhaps we may leave them. Ina really first-class example of 
a horse-drawn carriage the highest possible attention is paid to the 
springs. Let anyone carefully watch such a vehicle passing swiftly 
over a road composed, say, of cobble stones. The springs will set 
up a violent trembling as they accommodate themselves to each rise 
and fall of the wheels which roll over the uneven surface, but the 
body of the carriage will go placidly on in the same plane, itself 
neither rising nor falling, so that the occupants hardly know over 
what class of road they are travelling; and in the properly sprung 
solid-tyred motor car the same condition of things holds good. I 
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often watch, when driving, the double elliptic springs on which the 
fore-carriage of my car is hung, and on going over rough ground I 
see them in a state of rapid vibration, but practically the whole of 
this vibration is absorbed by them, and none of it, or extremely 
little, gets as high as the frame of the car, which sweeps quietly on 
its way unmoved. They do their work better when well loaded and 
when the body of the car ‘‘sits down” on them properly, as when 
four people are being carried, but are not so smooth naturally in 
their action when taking the weight of the driver only. 

Another point which deserves attention, more especially in a 
single-cylinder engine running at a slow rate and at a low com- 
pression—the most economical way of using a gas engine—is the 
question of the fly-wheel which keeps up the momentum of the 
whole engine, and consequently of the car itself. Imagine that one 
explosion has taken place; the piston is in consequence thrust out, 
turning the crank with the fly-wheel. The latter has now its part 
to play, and it plays it by means of its ‘“‘ spin” on its bearings, first 
by thrusting the piston home again to clear out the exhaust gas, then 
by withdrawing the piston and creating a vacuum in the cylinder, 
whereby the fresh charge is sucked in; again the piston returns, 
still by the momentum of the fly-wheel, compresses the charge which 
is fired, and it is then and only then that the fly-wheel gets a fresh 
impetus. Soin my car the fly-wheel is a pretty heavy and solid 
one, with the mass of weight heaped up on its rim, and, once 
started, its momentum is so great that it keeps the beat of the 
engine extremely regular, exactly as the comparatively heavy 
balance wheel of a chronometer affects the running of that time- 
piece. This doubtless adds to the weight, but weight is a little 
matter in a motor car, and the advantages of a heavy fly-wheel in 
my case are enormous. If there were four cylinders the fly-wheel 
could be much lighter, as there would be more impulses to push it 
round. Like many other things it is a compromise, and like many 
compromises it works admirably. 

Our meditations have so far led us from the point of raising or 
generating our power economically in the engine by adopting a 
horizontal cylinder of comparatively large bore and stroke with a 
heavy fly-wheel. We have seen this power developed, now trans- 
mitted to the region of the gear box by an endless belt, and the 
remaining problem is to cause it to turn the road wheels round so 
as to drive the car along the surface of the road with as little loss 
as may be while it performs this function. 

Cars have now practically come down to two systems of 
*drive’’: the one in which the rear axle itself is made to revolve, 
carrying the wheels with it—this is called the ‘live axle”’—and . 
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the other is that in which the wheels are driven round by chains, 
as is the rear wheel of a bicycle. 

In the first system (putting it all as simply as I possibly can) 
the ‘‘ live axle” is made to revolve by being connected at about its 
centre with the propeller shaft, or ‘‘ arbor-shaft,” which meets it at 
right angles, and the connection or “ drive” takes of necessity the 
form of bevel gear, so that the power coming from the gear box 
longitudinally to the car is now, through the bevel gear, turned off 
at right angles to it. To put it in a nutshell, the whole power which 
the engine develops is at one point in its career suddenly deflected 
at an angle of go degrees. The rear axle has to revolve, and this it 
does on four rows of ball bearings, together with four plain 
bearings in case either sort should give out, and they all have to 
be maintained at a respectable fit. But the weight of the car 
and all aboard is, presumably, resting on some sort of a support, 
and so, independently of the revolving or live axle, there has 
to be something to keep the car up. All this arrangement 
(according to the catalogues) does away with the forbidding- 
looking chains, by which all noise and friction are ‘‘reduced to a 
minimum.” Ah, me! I often wonder how catalogues could be 
compiled without the assistance of these four soothing words. I 
even see that by the use of pneumatic tyres all worry, vibration, 
and trouble are ‘‘ reduced to a minimum.” Well, well! perhaps so, 
perhaps not ; and so with the “‘ live axle.” 

Ask a man why he has a chain on his bicycle and bevel gear 
on his motor car. He will say, ““I do not know’”’; and neither 
do I. In my car there is no bevel gear; the shaft of the fly-wheel is 
parallel to the countershaft, which in like manner is parallel to the 
chain shaft and to the shafting of the change speed gear between 
them—no turning power round the corner forme! The outward 
thrust between any two pair of bevel-gear wheels is tremendous 
and wasteful; it may work all right when it is fairly new, but it 
begins to ‘‘ scream” after a year or so. Moreover, all large cars 
have chains, so why should not smaller ones also ? 

A chain is simplicity itself; it is easily adjusted by tightening 
or loosening ‘‘stretcher bars’’ on either side of the car. I allow 
play of about one inch in the lower part of the chain when the 
upper part is “taut.” It is composed of rollers running on pins, 
and these have to be lubricated to get the best results. Many 
persons oil their chains, but this means having oil where it is not 
wanted, and most of it is speedily thrown off on to the panels of the 
car, where it is wanted still less. My system is that of lubricating 
with blacklead, and I will describe it, filthy a job though it be. I 
‘‘jack up” both hind wheels, unscrew the rivet that joins the 
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chain, which drops off; it is then rolled up, put in half a bucket of 
paraffin, and stirred up with a birch broom by the ‘‘shoffore”’ for 
half an hour. Being found to be clean, it is coiled up at the bottom 
of another bucket; over it is poured a pleasing mixture, previously 
heated, of blacklead and vaseline, which can be bought ready made 
at any motor warehouse. This is nowheated over an oil stove until 
it almost boils, and is then allowed to cool, when the chain is fished 
out, roughly wiped, and put on to the car again. The net effect of 
this is that the blacklead is carried by the melted vaseline into the 
interior of the rollers, where it remains for months. Enough is left 
on the outside of the chain to work down to the bottom of the 
teeth of the sprockets, and these after a day or two present a silvery 
appearance which they long retain. The blacklead is not washed 
off by rain apparently, it 1s cleanly and effective after it is done, 
and I find three times a year often enough to do it. Mud and dust 
are immediately thrown off from its surface; wear is infinitesimal 
on account of there being no wet oil to catch the dust to be ground 
into its links. 

By-and-by a chain wears out. I have not worn one out yet, 
but I am told so, and with it is worn the small sprocket which drives 
it. A new pair of sprockets costs 12s. and new chains a guinea 
each; total, £2 14s. od. In about another year’s time I shall order 
these without a qualm, and the old ones I shall reverently but firmly 
deposit in the dustbin. When they are worn out there will be an 
end of them, and I will not try to tinker them up to ‘‘make them 
do.” The chain is the first thing to require renewal, after the tyres, 
in the humble “‘bike’’; so in a motor car, and when its rollers begin 
to rattle on their pins the heyday of its youth is o’er. 

Another point to be decided is whether you will have chains 
or the live axle driven by bevel gear. Keeping the question of 
economy uppermost, one has to consider that a side slip on to the 
curb, or a collision with a coal cart in trying to avoid impact with 
darling little Fido, may result in a bent axle. This has just 
happened to a friend of mine, but he being, like myself, of the chain- 
driving variety of motorist, the local blacksmith had his axle out, 
straightened, and put back in two or three hours, this being in ac- 
cordance with his routine of daily ‘‘jobs”’ in dealing with ordinary 
vehicles; had it been a ‘‘ live” axle with eight bearings, and a 
“kink” in it, it would neither have taken so short a time nor cost 
so little to put right again—‘‘ not by a jugful,” at least so said the 
blacksmith. 

Side slip has to be cautiously guarded against. It occurs in 
most instances through bad driving during an abnormally greasy 
condition of the streets, and is at its worst during the first half- 
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hour’s drizzle after a spell of dry weather. If with the roads in this 
state a car be driven round a corner and the brakes then ‘‘ jammed 
on,” the vehicle will as likely as not go sprawling along sideways, 
crab fashion, all control over it will be lost, and in this connec- 
tion there is no great difference between pneumatic tyres and solids. 
The novice, however, will have to experience for himself the peculiar 
‘“‘hair-raising’’ sensation which side slip confers before he appre- 
ciates the above description. The remedy is to keep in the middle 
of the road, use no brakes, and go home. 

Touching repairs. My present car has run a _ year in all 
weathers without practically anything being done to it by a 
mechanic, and the time will soon come when I shall experience an 
inward hankering to gaze at the surfaces of all the bearings and 
explore the hidden mysteries of the gear box. To this end I shall 
requisition the services of the cycle engineer, who says of his own 
volition that he will be pleased to do any work I want at the rate of 
Is. 6d. an hour; so if he spends eight hours on it I shall have 
nothing to grumble at. All parts are numbered, so there will be no 
difficulty about replacing them in their original positions; a ‘‘brass”’ 
or two may require filing, a ‘‘stud’’ holding the bearing down to its 
bed may require tightening, a cone on a wheel ball race may need 
renewing; and when this is done I shall know that I am all right 
again for another year. As previously explained, the whole weight 
of that part of the car above it is taken in the axle by the lowest 
point of the cone over which the balls run and on which they con- 
tinually press. These cones are made of hardened steel, but they 
are after all only human, not immortal, and they require to be looked 
at occasionally ; if once they begin to get slightly rough it is better 
to discard them and screw on new ones, which indeed can be done 
by any amateur. They cost only a trifle, and it is wiser to pay this 
trifle than to let one of them break up in a wheel hub and do 
damage. The axle of a wheel should run cold, and if one gets at all 
warm it should be seen to immediately. 

In the early days I used to be always trying to find out some- 
thing the matter, now I let the machinery speak for itself. I 
thought the exhaust valve should be continually “‘ ground in”; I 
forget now when I last attended to it. I was ina garage with a 
nice-looking car the other day, which had many good points, and 
ran as silently as a sewing machine, as far as the exhaust was con- 
cerned, so I asked the mechanic a few questions about it. He said 
the car was all right, except that it was so “ beastly silent ’’—his 
owner had just had a new silencer fitted, by which all noise was 
‘reduced to a minimum,” with the result that he burnt his valves to 
such an extent that they had to be ground in every 200 miles or he 
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lost all compression; and as there were four of them to grind, he had 
his hands full. Being tired of this, he had borrowed a small drill, 
with which he disappeared beneath the car, asseverating that he 
would make the new silencer “look like a nutmeg grater before he 
had done with it,” as he was going to bore it full of holes to 
diminish the pressure of gas, failing which he would resign his 
appointment and take service with a gentleman who had a car 
that ‘‘bellered lke a bull,” but the exhaust valves of which prac- 
tically required no attention at all. Asa matter of fact the perfect 
silencer has yet to be invented, but makers seem now to be on the 
right lines if the public will only let them alone. In the economical 
car there is but one cylinder, which has to be large; the exhaust 
from it is rather audible; stifle this, and you get a burnt valve, so 
compromise has again to be adopted here. 

I have in a previous article expressed my preference for the 
automatic inlet valve to that opened by mechanical means. The 
most diverse opinions are held on this engrossing subject by com- 
petent judges, and I wish to say plainly that in this matter I am no 
bigot. The surface of the head of my valve is more than one 
square inch in superficial area; therefore, when a vacuum occurs by 
the piston retreating behind it, there is a pressure at once developed 
on it of over 15 lb., and I have ever found this sufficient to cause it 
to open, as the tension of the opposing spring is only one of a few 
ounces. Should I, however, on coming downstairs any morning 
notice that the column of mercury in the hall barometer instead 
of standing at about 30 inches only shows, say, 15 inches, I shall 
know that the law of gravity is suspended, and that something is the 
matter with the universe; so without any hesitation or delay I shall 
arrange to have a mechanically operated valve fitted, whatever the 
expense may be. Under such conditions the atmospheric pressure 
would be so diminished that the action of the valve would be slug- 
eish. But if the mercury stand even where it has done during the 
past summer, at ‘‘ Much Rain,” I feel safe; and if it drop a foot or 
two I shall have my plans ready made to deal with the emergency ; 
but for the present I bide my time. Uncle Remus, when questioned 
too closely by the ‘‘ Little Boy” concerning the end of all things, 
was wont to reply, ‘‘ Doan’ you bodder too much, Honey, ’bout de 
Day er Jedgemen’, Day er Jedgemen’ mighty apt ter look arter 
itself.”” So with the inlet valve; and apt indeed is this simple fitment 
to look after itself, a fact which causes the economical motorist to 
regard it with satisfaction, as he does not ‘‘ bodder ” about it, nor, 
indeed, about much else in the system here generally advocated. 

It will be obvious to any aspirant to the ‘‘seat behind the 
wheel” of a motor car that there are three ways in which it may be 
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occupied. A professional mechanic may sit in it always with the 
owner at his elbow, or the owner may grasp the wheel and foot the 
pedals while the mechanic looks on and sees that he does not come 
to harm; finally, the mechanic may be eliminated, but in this case 
the engine must be simplicity itself, so that troubles will not be 
likely to occur. High-powered cars multiply day by day (some of 
them very ‘‘imposing”’ in both senses of the word) and pass me 
daily on the road. My withers are unwrung. I go “ toodling”’ 
peacefully along, knowing that when the time comes for me to “ get 
there’’ I shall be there, or thereabouts; and when I come to a 
1o-h.p. car geared too high to get up a steep “ pinch,” perhaps if I 
am in a good humour I give it a bit of a tow, as I am “‘ geared low”’ 
and get up all hills with ease, with always a ‘ bit up my sleeve ”’ 
as well. 

Breakdowns may occur and probably will, but Iam now well 
on into my third year, and nothing has occurred to ruffle me beyond 
what has been related in these pages. In the horse-drawn vehicle 
the animal may drop down dead, and in a motor car an axle may 
snap 1n two; one of these catastrophes is as likely to happen as the 
other. 

Once, on being ordered suddenly abroad, I was told by my 
Colonel that I was to “‘learn the Maxim gun” before I started in twenty- 
four hours. I said I had never even seen a Maxim gun. “ Never 
mind,” said he, ‘‘ you have got to learn it.”” So, being supplied with 
a knowledgeable ‘‘ Armourer Sergeant,’ I tackled it. First I pulled 
it to pieces and he put it together again; then I tried to put it together 
and failed; then he showed me my mistakes, and in time it became 
easy ; then we took it out in a gunboat and fired some hundreds of 
rounds with it, and repeated all the dismantling performance when 
it was hot ; and at the end of a longish day I was not only competent 
to manage it, but to instruct others. 

So with the modest motor car. Folkssay, ‘‘ Oh, I should never 
be able to manage it.” Isay, ‘‘ Yes, you can; and if you are going to 
be an economical motorist, you have got to.” There is really 
nothing in it. 


[The half-dozen articles by Major Matson which have appeared in this magazine 
have been collected and are being issued in book form by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, 
16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—ED.] 





OOTACAMUND FROM ELK HILL 


SPORT IN “THE-N Bis Girasole 
BY GENERAL SIR GEORGE WOLSELEY, K.C.B. 


OOTACAMUND (locally known as Ooty) is said to be an earthly 
paradise—and it certainly has such a unique charm that when 
looking down upon it from a height you feel that Nature, even in her 
most creative mood, could hardly have made anything fairer or 
pleasanter to the eye. For during spring and summer, when the 
land lights itself up with flowers, when the waters sparkle under a 
cloudless sky, and the woods are in full leaf, the varied tints among 
the trees and in the richly-hued sholah (undergrowth) form such a 
wondrous mosaic of brilliant colouring that it would really require a 
new set of adjectives to describe it adequately. Besides, Ootaca- 
mund lies on the western slope of the Dodabetta range—the highest 
in Southern India—and in the heart of the blue Neilgherries, which 
are beautiful exceedingly, although they do not equal other moun- 
tains in height or sublimity. For example, the Himalayas, with 
their everlasting snows, have loftier peaks and steeper precipices ; 
and the Ghats of Western India are certainly more picturesque, 
owing to their pointed summits and fantastic forms. Nevertheless 
the “‘ Blue Mountains” (the word ‘‘ Neilgherries”’ means ‘blue 
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mountains’’), though their outline in most parts is defined by soft, 
parabolic curves, have a beauty peculiar to themselves, and a fasci- 
nation which transcends that of all other mountain ranges that I 
have visited. 

But the charm of the Neilgherries is not confined to mere grace 
of form or brilliancy of colouring. On the contrary, to the ethnolo- 
gist among others they afford most interesting studies by reason of 
the many wild, primitive races which are to be found in their fast- 





nesses. Chief among these extraordinary tribes are the Todas, 
who are such very peculiar people and have such strange habits and 
customs that they differ in many of their characteristics from every 
other known race. The consequence is that speculation has long 
been rife over their origin—which up to the present remains an 
unsolved mystery. For while some affirm that they are of Scythian 
descent, others say that they are aboriginal, and again others that 
they are Jews. Indeed, I have heard it said that they must be the 
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Lost Tribe! In any case they are the finest-looking wild people I 
have seen, and they are very civil in their manner when you talk to 
them. I believe, too, that they are becoming more civilised as time 
goes on, and that infanticide and polyandry no longer prevail among 
them. .But they have not yet learned how to wash themselves ; 
and their ideas of religion are so hazy that they consider the milking 
of their buffaloes a sacred rite which none but the village priest is 
permitted to perform. 

Meanwhile, from a sportsman’s point of view, the paramount 
charm of the Neilgherries lies in the fact of their being a happy 
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A TODA MUND 


hunting ground where the wily jackal, the tiger, and other big game 
are to be found in plenty. It is said that an Englishman’s enjoy- 
ment of any amusement or sport is doubled when an element of 
danger enters into it. And without doubt this is specially true 
when ‘“‘ the lords of the forest” are his quarry. For though while 
going forth to face the lion in his den or the tiger in his lair the 
shooter so to say carries his life in his hand, he literally becomes 
enamoured of danger, so exciting is the sport. In the first place, 
there is the pitting of his intelligence, resource, and tenacity of pur- 
pose, against the instinct of the quarry; secondly, there is the glow 
of satisfaction when, after a period of long watching and waiting, 
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hope deferred, and tense anxiety, he at length hears sounds which 
indicate the approach of the beast; and, lastly, there is the electric 
thrill which seems to run through his whole frame when, having 
fired his shot, he finds that it has struck home, and he sees the 
animal (which in a few minutes more might have made short work 
of him) totter, roll over, and ultimately lie still and stark, not 
indeed at his feet, but within a short distance of him! 

At such a juncture it is not too much to say that all past 
worry, trouble, and fatigue are quite forgotten; the sensations experi- 





A BADAGA TEMPLE 


enced are so pleasurable that the successful shooter feels that such 
moments are worth whole years of ordinary humdrum life, during 
which nothing happens to make the pulses tingle and the heart 
beat fast. 

But now I must proceed to describe how I bagged my last tiger, 
and the incidents which occurred during the excursion. 

On April 4, I and three friends—Colonel B., Captain G., and 
Lieutenant E., left Ootacamund about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and having duly reached and spent the night at Avelanche— 
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our first halting place—we proceeded early the next morning to 
Derbetta or ‘‘ Bear Hill,’’ which is a well-known land-mark to all 
shikaries in the Neilgherries, and where, to the delight of Colonel B. 
and myself (who had paired together), we were met by a couple of 
Todas, who told us that a tiger had killed a buffalo close by the 
previous night, and that he was still at the kill. We accordingly 
hurried on in the direction indicated, and soon saw the remaining 
two of our party coming down a grassy hill towards us. We made 
signs for them to remain where they were; and when we joined 
them we found that not only had they received the same 
‘“Klubber,”! but had actually been down to see the kill. After a 
while we all got near it, and then our Toda friends informed us that 
they had seen the tiger go into the sholah about a hundred yards 





OUR SHIKARIS, OR GILLIES 


from his kill. We therefore placed ourselves, one on each flank 
of the sholah, and two at the bottom. Champani, our shikari, 
took up his position with me, on the right side of the scrub, and 
about forty yards above a small stream which trickled past the 
bottom of it. The kill was to the left of the sholah, so I did not 
consider that I had by any means the best post, as I thought, if the 
beast came out at all, he would most probably steal away in the direc- 
tion of his next meal; but the astute shikari was wiser, as events 
proved. , 
The beaters were then sent to the head of the wood, whilst 
we were taking up our respective positions; and the beat had 








1 An indispensable word when shooting, as well as when employed on military 
reconnaissance or intelligence duty, meaning ‘‘ news,”’ ‘‘ information,” etc. 
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hardly begun when I heard a shot fired by Captain G., who was 
posted at the extreme left end of the sholah. Almost immedi- 
ately after that I saw the tiger trotting gaily down the stream 
and passing in front of me. I knew he had not been hit, as he did 
not roar, and was going strong. I then gave him the right barrel of 
my Paradox, before he got quite opposite me, and I thought it had 
done for him, as he both bellowed and staggered; but as he still 
went on I gave him the left barrel just as he was passing me, 
about five and thirty or forty yards off. He again gave tongue after 
that; whereupon the shikari exclaimed in English, ‘‘ Beautiful shot, 
his guts are hanging out!”’ handing me at the same time my °303 to 











MY TIGER 


give him his coup de grace, for he was still going. But as I missed 
him this time, in he went to another covert. The rest of our party 
then took up fresh positions to watch the sholah in question, but I 
remained where I was. Champani meanwhile went down to join 
Mr. E. and sent for our two fox-terriers, which we saw some dis- 
tance off, on the march with our servants and kit towards our 
new camp. When the dogs came up, Mr. E. shouted to me to 
know if he and the shikari might follow up the blood tracks, and I, 
stupidly thinking that a couple of rifles, with dogs, were quite safe, 
consented. My only excuse is, that if I had been down there myself, 
I would have gone in with them. Well, they had not been in more 
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than ten minutes, when my heart stood still at the indistinct sound 
of a scuffle, preceded by the furious roar of the wounded animal, and 
followed by the low whine of a native. I then heard the loud shout 
ofimy A; DIG stor, Gaptainets 

— “You are wanted here!” he said. And I knew by that that 
he at least was safe so far. Presently we all met outside the sholah, 
where about half way up poor Champani was lying, bitten badly 
in the left fore-arm and otherwise severely mauled. With much 
difficulty we managed to lift the poor fellow on to one of cur ponies, 
and, supported on it by the other natives of our party, we then 
got him into our new camp. Once there, Captain G. (our skilful 
medical officer), zealously assisted by Mr. E. and Colonel B., 
thoroughly washed the bite and other wounds upon the poor man’s 
arm and chest with antiseptics, and carefully bound them up; and 
before dark we had him fairly on his way to hospital at Ootaca- 
mund, in a hurriedly rigged-up bed, carried by four men, with four 
others in relief, and in charge of one of our own servants—all being 
heavily bribed to reach the hospital before daylight next morning. 
This they faithfully did; arriving there, the nurse says, exactly as 
the clock struck five. After six weeks’ treatment, I am happy to 
say, the shikari was discharged quite cured, though still a little 
stiff in the left arm. 

It appears, from Mr. E.’s account, that he and the shikari 
were going very carefully through the sholah, with rifles all ready, 
and followed by several other natives, when all of a sudden, without 
any warning from the dogs, the infuriated dying brute sprang from 
behind the trunk of a tree to the left, and bowled them both over 
before either of them could fire a shot. Luckily for young E., 
he was on the right, and, beyond being thrown, escaped without 
injury; but poor Champani came in for the force of the spring 
and the attendant injuries. His left arm was bitten to the bone, but 
not broken, his neck and breast were severely clawed in several 
places, and three of his ribs were broken. But he was plucky all 
throughout ; and when I first visited him in hospital, the day we 
returned from our shooting excursion, although weak and in pain, 
he said, ‘‘Oh, I shall be out with you again very soon, Sahib, and 
I am so glad you got the tiger.”” Mr. E. says that as he picked 
himself up he saw the beast rolling head over heels down the 
ravine. 

Next morning we were sorely worried by our ‘‘ Boddiga”’ 
friends, who had promised overnight to get us a herd of buffaloes 
to put into the sholah, where we believed the dead tiger to be lying. 
And it was not until we came across two Government foresters, who 
spoke English and knew the country and the people well, that we 
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succeeded in getting the animals driven into the scene of our 
previous day’s sad encounter. They had hardly penetrated the 
sholah when we heard the frightened bellow of the buffalo, followed 
by the cheering shout of the herdsmen, ‘‘ Tiger dead,” in the 
vernacular, but instantaneously repeated in English by our forest 
friends and coolies. Hurrying into the sholah at once, we there 
found the magnificent animal lying stretched and motionless, and, 
as Mr. E. said, not more than twenty yards from where he 
made his last revengeful ‘‘ blood-for-blood ” spring. He would not 
have been considered a big tiger in Central India or the Nepaul 
Terai, but he was a fair-sized one for these hills, and his head and 
skin generally were beautifully marked and in superb condition. It 
took us a little time to skin him, and then we returned to camp very 
jubilant with our trophy—none of the party more so than myself, 
as the only bullet in his carcase was mine. And thus ended our 
excursion, which, but for the shikari’s accident, would have been 
an entirely pleasant as well as a successful one. 
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GROWS Bees LO aN 


BY PERCY STEPHENS 


STRAWS show the direction of the wind, says the old adage, and in 
a minor sense few things illustrate better the luxurious tendencies 
of the age than the spread of field sports among all classes of 
society. When mankind ceased to depend on the chase to provide 
itself with food and raiment, sport at once became the prerogative 
of the wealthy or powerful, and existed as such until comparatively 
recent date; even sixty or seventy years ago indulgence in it was 
practically confined to the rich, leisured class—which differed very 
materially from that of to-day—or to people habitually living in 
the country, small squires and well-to-do yeomen, between whom 
and the dwellers in towns there existed a fine mutual contempt. 
But, like a great many other things, sport not only gradually 
yielded to the growth of democracy, but became the fashion as 
well; the name of sportsman ceased to be a term of contempt, 
synonymous with “ bumpkin.” With the advent of railways, such 
hunting centres as Leamington, Cheltenham, and to a minor 
degree Melton, came to be the resort of people whose fathers had 
been content to winter in Bloomsbury; great tracts of country, 
the sporting over which had been practically free to any owner 
of a game ‘‘certificate,”” were enclosed and zealously preserved, 


and many a disgusted squire might have parodied Swift, and 
exclaimed : 


People now hunt who never rode before, 
And we have shot where we shall shoot no more. 


But while the ordinary English field sports, fox-hunting, 
partridge-shooting, and the like, had ceased to be the amusement 
of the few as opposed to the many, those7sports more exclusively 
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associated with Scotland and the northern parts of our islands, 
deer-stalking, salmon-fishing, and grouse-shooting, still remained the 
prerogative of people of social position or great wealth. With 
the two former this still remains largely the case, but grouse- 
shooting has become popularised to a degree that would have 
seemed incredible forty or fifty years ago. In a most delightful 
work published in 1850, which I lately acquired for a few pence 
on a second-hand bookstall, entitled ‘‘ Scottish Sports and 
Pastimes,” by Herbert Byng Hall, Esquire (sic), the author, 
using the somewhat inflated style common to sporting writers of 
that period, remarks that ‘a Highland shooting quarter was a 
gratification only known to, and participated in by, the affluent or 
aristocratic members of Society,’’ and that ‘ the question, ‘Do you 
go to the Moors this season?’ was uttered by the same voice 
which remarked your attendance at Almack’s or the opera.” 
Nowadays the voice which prescribed for your sore throat, or 
regretfully remarked your absence—due, no doubt, to the above 
disagreeable ailment—from your pew on Sunday, is just as likely 
to ask you the same question, and to add that the owner of it 
proposes to enjoy some grouse-shooting himself during the autumn. 
Indeed, I imagine that most of us can remember that at a 
considerably less remote period than 1850 it was the exception for 
people neither ‘‘affluent nor aristocratic’’ who lived south of the 
Trent to go grouse-shooting, and those who did so were possibly 
a little inclined to give themselves airs of superiority over their less 
fortunate brethren. Nay, in those days the same honours were 
accorded to a box of grouse as still mark the arrival of a haunch of 
venison in old-fashioned country houses, and friends and neighbours 
were bidden to taste the unaccustomed delicacy in the same spirit 
which prompted Horace to invite Valerius to sup when he uncorked 
that jar of wine, ‘‘nata mecum Consule Manlio.” Not long ago, 
turning out the contents of an old cabinet, 1 came on such an 
invitation, yellow with age, and with the fine Italian handwriting 
(now no longer considered the hall-mark of a gentlewoman’s corre- 
spondence) faded almost to illegibility, bidding the recipient to 
dinner at an early date, as ‘‘ we have received, through the kindness 
of a Scottish friend, a parcel of Grouse”’ (note the capital G, like 
the M in Moors) ‘“‘im good condition ”’ (sic). 

The assurance that the grouse were fresh, ridiculous as it may 
appear to us, was, I suspect, by no means unnecessary at that 
period, when their journey from Inverness-shire to remote Somer- 
setshire had to be reckoned in days instead of hours. 

Moreover, when the “ affluent or aristocratic’ personage of a 
past generation did visit his Highland ‘ shooting quarter,” he did so 
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prepared to undergo as much roughing and discomfort as the man who 
nowadays rents an out-of-the-way salmon river in Norway. Only 
a portion of his journey could be made by railway, or more probably 
steamboat; after that he depended on local coaches, or the hire of 
such ramshackle ‘‘ machines” as the Highland posting-houses of 
those days were capable of providing, to reach his destination, 
which, unless he chanced to be the guest of some Scotch friend, was 
usually a half-furnished cottage, scarcely superior to a keeper’s 
bothy, or, worse still, comfortless quarters in some country inn; 
while for food he depended on the harvest of his rod and gun, 
supplemented by preserved delicacies, imported at great cost from 
London or Morel’s shop in Inverness. The shooting lodges of the 
present day, provided with such necessaries as bathrooms? or 
luxuries as billiard tables, were as yet undreamt of, and the notion 
that ladies could ever have been expected to share the discomforts 
of a Highland shooting would have seemed too preposterous for 
words. If there still be people nowadays who read Lord Beacons- 
field’s novels—as for their own sakes I trust there be—they will 
remember how in “ Sybil,’”’ Lady Joan Mountchesney lamented her 
inability to accompany her b/asé husband to the moors, an objection 
that he met by the singularly inapposite retort that some of his 
friends’ wives went to Melton. 

That the race of fine ladies and languid aristocrats whom 
Disraeli loved to portray has become extinct, must surely be some 
special dispensation of inscrutable fate, which has mercifully spared 
them the spectacle of ladies who not only accompany their lords 
to the moors, but even insist on sharing their sport in those bar- 
barous regions as well. 

The main reasons, however, why grouse-shooting has ceased to 
be the privilege of a special class—the great increase of wealth in 
the country, the enormously improved facility for travel, the de- 
velopment of the taste for sport, and equally, I fear, for luxury and 
the dictates of fashion among the community at large—are so 
obvious as scarcely to need recapitulation ; but there is another less 
apparent factor that should not be overlooked, which is the large 
increase of the stock of grouse in Great Britain: I fear it would be 
incorrect to say the United Kingdom. Careful preservation, ruthless 








' It is but little more than thirty years ago that a friend of the writer’s, renting a 
deer forest from one of the great Scotch magnates—whose name I conceal for obvious 
reasons—found to his disgust that the lodge, beyond the customary hand-basin, 
contained absolutely no means for ablution. Full of wrath, he summoned the factor 
for the property, and demanded that the deficiency should be made good. The worthy 
steward was dumbfounded. ‘‘A bath!’’ he at last ejaculated. ‘‘ What need hae ye 
o’ baths in a bit shooting-boxe ? Man, ar’d hae ye knaw there’s just yin in the Deuk’s 
ain cassel!”’ said castle being only slightly inferior in point of size to Windsor. 
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extermination of vermin, judicious heather burning, and the intro- 
duction of driving in suitable localities are the causes which have 
contributed to this, and chief among them must be held the latter, 
in proof of which I can quote no better example than the following. 

It is but little more than half a century ago since the late 
Mr. Milbank, of Thorp Perron, shooting over dogs on famous 





THE HIGH FORCE, DIVIDING YORKSHIRE FROM DURHAM 


Wemmergill, made to his own gun the excellent bag of some forty 
brace of grouse—I forget the exact figures—and, not ill-pleased, sent 
word of his success to his kinsman, the then Duke of Cleveland, 
himself the owner of some of the best moors in England. The 
Duke, however, was much perturbed in spirit by the news, averring 
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that such sport was ‘‘mere butchery,’ and that if other people 
behaved like his brother-in-law, game would become extinct. Yet 
since those days upwards of a thousand brace have been killed on 
several occasions in a single day’s shooting, not only on Wemmer- 
gill, but on the Duke’s adjoining High Force Moors, though, para- 
doxical as such a statement may appear in view of the enormously 
augmented stock of grouse, I do not believe it would be possible to 
kill forty brace of them over dogs to one muzzle-loading gun on 
either of the above-named localities at the present time. Moreover, 
it is held by many competent authorities that this superabundance 
of grouse in good seasons is both artificial and contrary to the 
laws of nature, and that to it alone must be attributed the too 
frequent epidemics of disease; but this is a view to which I cannot 
entirely subscribe. I take it that years of famine and plenty have 
always succeeded one another at varying periods with regard to 
the crop of grouse, no less than that of wheat or potatoes, and 
were accepted by our easily-contented forefathers as part of the 
scheme of nature with which it was none of their business to 
concern themselves; it is only our restless, scientific generation, 
that must needs pry into the why and wherefore of everything, 
that has taken the matter up and directed public attention to it. 
Formerly, when disease appeared on the moors, it only affected 
the sparse grouse-shooters of the day, who accepted the inevitable 
with what philosophy they could; but now when it occurs it 
means the loss not only of a season’s sport, but also of many thou- 
sands of pounds to landlords, shooting agents, gun-makers and so 
forth, and this being a serious matter which touches the Briton, 
especially the north Briton, in his tenderest part, it provokes a 
corresponding outcry. 

To leave too large a stock of grouse on a moor at the end of a 
season may possibly accelerate, though it may not invite, an out- 
break of disease; but the remedy for this is self-evident, while the 
mere fact of the locality being over-populated causes the malady 
to spread with the same fury that an epidemic of infectious or 
contagious disease does in a crowded town. Curiously enough 
the main factor-for dissemination is, I believe, the same in both cases: 
impure drinking water. Diseased grouse invariably make for water, 
and, contaminating it with their dippings, spread the complaint with 
terrible rapidity. Personally, I am rather inclined to the opinion 
that the number of ‘“‘ pricked”’ birds, which is the inevitable result 
of driving, is one of the causes that tend to produce disease. 

But while driving has undoubtedly proved beneficial on moors 
naturally adapted for it, this has not been the case on those rugged, 
high-lying Highland moors where broken and uneven ground pre- 
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cludes the successful circumvention of the elderly and unfertile 
grouse of both sexes which haunt the ‘‘ tops,’ and whose destruction 
forms the chief argument in favour of driving; while too many 
Scotch shooting tenants adopt the short-sighted policy of burning 
the candle at both ends, by only resorting to driving when the birds 
become too wild to sit to dogs. Again, there are parts of Scotland, 
along the north-western sea-board—and also, I should imagine, in 
Caithness—where I believe it would be absolutely impossible to 
drive grouse, not so much from the configuration of the ground, as 
from the nature of the birds themselves, which would decline to 
be driven. I shall not easily forget my first experience of grouse- 
shooting in the Hebrides, when, walking up toa ‘‘ point,” I became 
aware, in mid-September, of a covey of grouse placidly squatting 
under the setter’s very nose, eyeing me with curiosity rather than 
concern, and declining to rise until the keeper flung his stick at 
them. If, like Alexander Selkirk, I cannot exclaim that ‘“ their 
tameness was shocking to me,”’ it was at all events absolutely con- 
trary to my previous acquaintance with the ways and habits of 
grouse. But an even more astonishing experience awaited me on the 
same day. As my fellow gun—who then little suspected the honours 
he was destined to reap in the recent war—and I lay smoking our 
pipes after lunch, we suddenly became aware that we had partaken 
of our meal literally in the midst of a covey of grouse, some of 
which were squatting within a few feet of us. They had not troubled 
to move when»we selected our lunching place among them, had 
remained passive, and probably disgusted, spectators of our repast, 
and only got up and flew away as we rose to resume our sport. 

I fear this anecdote, though absolutely true, may seem as hard 
of belief to my readers as it did to a Yorkshire keeper to whom 
I told it about a month after the event. 1 was grouse-driving in the 
broad-acred county, and had as my loader a typical North-country 
dalesman, shrewd, hard-headed, and independent. He was withal 
an excellent fellow and a capital conversationalist—much interested, 
I remember, in my account of some deer-stalking I had been having 
in Scotland. Presently he asked me if there was ‘‘ony grouse in 
them parts,’ and in an evil moment I recounted the above experi- 
ence to him. Even now I can still see the expression of mingled 
disgust and incredulity which gradually stole over his face as I did 
so, and indeed to one who was accustomed to see grouse rise in 
great packs at the mere sight of a man on the sky-line a quarter of a 
mile away, such a thing must have seemed absolutely impossible. 
He eyed me speechless fora moment, and then, charitably giving me 
an opening for self-justification, he drily remarked, ‘‘ Them’ll likely 
not be the same as oor grouse?’’ ‘‘ Precisely the same,” I incau- 
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tiously replied, and my character was tarnished irredeemably. For 
the rest of the day he avoided even speaking to me if he could help 
it; I felt that he despised me; out of the tail of my eye I could see 
him telling the other keepers and loaders the sort of man I was. 
I firmly believe that he gloried in my too frequent misses, and even 
handed me my guns with aversion, and I have no doubt that to this 
day my reputation still lives in the dale as the most stupendous liar 
who ever visited it. 

It is a curious fact that although the great Yorkshire moorlands 
contain more grouse to the square mile than treble the same amount 
of similar ground in Scotland, while there is hardly a part of Wales 
or Ireland where grouse-shooting is not obtainable in a more or less 
limited degree, it should always be spoken or written of as if it 
were a purely Scottish sport. Putting the more romantic associa- 
tions of Scotland out of the question, this is no doubt due to the 
fact that the English moors offer no inducement for prolonged resi- 
dence to the “wealthy and affluent,’ who set the fashion in such 
matters. Not only are they rarely furnished with shooting-lodges, 
but they provide but one form of unvarying intermittent sport— 
grouse-driving. Now, there is a limit to the capabilities of even 
the best of moors in the best of seasons; a certain interim must 
necessarily elapse between each time that the ground is driven, 
and this is apt to be a very dreary period. There may be a moor- 
land beck containing fingerling trout; there may be a covey or 
two of upland grass-fed partridges that can be pursued in Septem- 
ber; but beyond these no other form of sport is obtainable. 
Bracing as the air of these regions undoubtedly is, their climate 
leaves much to be desired, and I can vouch for there being few 
drearier experiences than to be weatherbound in some “fell-side”’ 
inn or converted farmhouse. Consequently the English grouse- 
shootings are mainly tenanted by the wealthy business class of the 
North of England; men to whom time is really money, who prefer 
to take their sport in a few large doses instead of many small ones, 
and who find it a necessity to be within reasonable distance of their 
offices. Yet to me, and I fancy to a great many others, the mere 
surroundings of the English moors detract enormously from their 
fascination. Grand, vast, and ‘‘ rolling’’ as they are, and in a good 
season teeming with grouse to an extent a Scotchman can hardly 
realise, one has, nevertheless, the distasteful feeling that twenty or 
thirty miles in almost any direction will bring one within sight of 
the reeking chimneys of a colliery or manufacturing town. 

This, however, is a sentiment from which the tenant of a High- 
land moor is happily free: the more or less luxurious lodge which 
he makes his home for two or three months is situated amid really 
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wild and beautiful scenery; if he kills a thousand grouse in a season 
instead of a single day he has taken his pleasure leisurely in the 
same spirit that an epicure savours each mouthful of some favourite 
dish, and he has had other varied sport with rod and gun, and 
possibly rifle. Putting the latter consideration out of the question, 
there are few shootings north of Perth where decent trout-fishing, 
with the chance of a grilse or sea-trout, is not to be had, while the 
mixed shooting obtainable in late autumn on the fringe of a Highland 
moor is possibly the most delightful form of sport with a shot-gun 
that exists. As I write I have sucha place in my mind’s eye, 
where belts of warm plantation, patches of oat stubble and potatoes, 
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rocky birch-grown glens, and great enclosures, half heather and 
half swampy grass, combine to form a paradise for game. Here on 
a fine October day one could make a certainty of killing grouse, black- 
game, pheasants, and partridges, with probably a home-bred wood- 
cock as well; ground game was just sufficiently plentiful not to be a 
nuisance; snipe (and frequently duck or teal) always formed part of 
the bag, to which, on red-letter occasions, would be added a roe- 
deer or capercailzie. Moreover, the black-game and pheasants used 
to come ‘‘tall’’ enough out of the hanging woods to satisfy the most 
exacting of critics, and I have seen an old ‘‘cock o’ the woods,” 
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driven off a hill to the guns below, float ‘‘ pinnacled in the intense 
inane’”’ high over their heads, absolutely contemptuous of their 
efforts to reach him. 

The relative cost of a Scotch or English grouse-shooting is a 
vexed question, on which there is considerable divergence of opinion, 
though I fancy the majority of people would agree in estimating the 
expenses of the former to be considerably greater than the latter. 
This, of course, must be taken as referring to the cost per bird 
bagged, and not the cost per acre, for I fancy that as a general rule 
the English moors are slightly higher rented in proportion to their 
size than the Scotch ones; it is the concomitant expenses of the 
two that must be taken into consideration. In the first place, as I 
have already pointed out, the lessee of a Highland shooting makes 
it his home for probably three months of the year, thus entailing the 
maintenance of a staff of indoor as well as outdoor servants, and 
the usual expenses of such an establishment. He will probably 
require the services of at least two permanent gillies, as well as a 
keeper for the season; a couple of ponies ‘“‘for the hill” and a 
kennelful of dogs are equal necessities, and if in addition he wishes 
to drive his moor, he will not get sufficient beaters for the purpose 
unless he be prepared to pay them higher wages than he would do 
south of the Tweed. Moreover, presuming him to be as hospitably 
inclined as all good lessees of grouse-shooting ought to be, he will 
find his scale of entertaining to be a heavy one, because practically 
unintermittent. 

But the tenant of an English “‘ driving ” moor will possibly only 
visit it from twelve to twenty days during the season, when he 
probably lives in the nearest inn, without the cares or expense of 
housekeeping to distract him, while even if there be a house attached 
to his shooting he will not maintain a permanent staff of servants 
there, but take them up with him for each week that he drives his 
ground. Nor, if he be wise enough to keep on good terms with the 
shepherds of the district, will he require more than one keeper, who 
I imagine must find time hang rather heavily on his hands during 
several months of the year. True, he is obliged to kill his grouse by 
the expensive process of driving, as is not necessarily the case on a 
Scotch shooting, but on the other hand he reaps the advantage of a 
far larger bag, for which he finds a market almost on the spot. Still, 
the whole question of expense is one on which it is impossible to 
decide conclusively, as so much depends on individual tastes or 
habits: at one shooting-lodge the guests dine off French cookery 
and champagne; at another on roast mutton and whiskey and soda; 
this host has double sets of drivers, that half as many, a fact which 
naturally makes an enormous difference in the cost, and, I may add, 
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the enjoyment of a day's driving; in one instance a man can step on 
to his moor from his front door, in another he has perhaps to drive 
several miles before he reaches his ground ; and similar discrepancies 
could be multiplied ad infinitum. 

Then, too, although up to the present I have rather treated of 
large, and consequently costly, shootings, there are scores of less 
pretentious ones on both sides of the Border where a careful man 
who “‘ knows the ropes” can obtain excellent sport at a price which 
would utterly refute all stereotyped arguments as to the expense of 
grouse moors. Moreover, I have known one of the best moors in 
England, easily worked from a capital hotel, and capable of yielding 
4,000 or 5,000 brace of grouse in a good season, let for £400 a year, 
while I have equally known nearly double this sum paid for a High- 
land shooting where perhaps 500 brace would represent the same 
year’s bag. With such conflicting facts as these to go on, who can 
be bold enough to lay down any hard and fast rule as to the cost of 
grouse-shooting? Still, giving my own opinion in all humility, I 
should be inclined to estimate the cost of each brace of grouse bagged 
to be almost exactly double on a Highland moor as compared to a 
Yorkshire one. 

One often hears the question asked, ‘‘ What is the best day’s 
shooting you ever had?’* a query that nowadays is invariably 
treated as referring solely to the amount of game killed. Unworthy 
as I hold this sentiment to be in any connection, I admit its possible 
application to, covert-shooting or partridge-driving; but in no 
possible circumstances to grouse-shooting, where so many other 
factors make up the pleasure of the sport. Personally I can recall 
many a red-letter day on the moors when the size of the bag was the 
least important part of one’s pleasure ; and such I firmly believe is the 
experience of most of us. Glancing back through the pages of my 
old shooting diary I can select two such occasions, and as they in 
themselves aptly illustrate what I may term the real and the arti- 
ficial sides of grouse-shooting, I venture, at the risk of being 
egotistical, to touch on them. 

The first is a day’s—or more properly half a day’s—driving in 
a Yorkshire dale, when, owing to our party having to break up, we 
had only four drives, which produced a bag of 77 brace; an insigni- 
ficant total judged by modern standards, which most people, in- 
cluding myself, have often seen exceeded. Yet this occasion remains 
in my memory as quite the most enjoyable day’s grouse-driving I 
have ever had; the weather was perfect, warm sunshine and a 
cloudless September sky, and the moorland air bracing every nerve 
of mind or body. We were a thoroughly congenial party of only 
four guns; we were shooting amid beautiful scenery, and, last but by 
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no means least, our butts being placed in a little valley between two 
gently rising slopes, every bird that came over us was a natural 
rocketer, and if there be a more enticing shot than a rocketing 
driven grouse I have yet to find it. 

| Perhaps the fact that I was shooting ‘‘a bit above myself”’ on 
this occasion may have had something to do with my special gratifi- 
cation, and I cannot forbear retailing an anecdote in connection with 
this which aptly illustrates the fact that caution is the parent of suc- 
cess. At the close of the proceedings, my loader, a taciturn under- 
keeper on the moor, remarked as he was taking my gun to pieces, 
““Yow’ve shot varry canny to-day, and ah’s woon half-a-crown.” 
“What do you mean?”’ Iasked in astonishment. ‘‘ Wey, ah backed 
yow last night to cap Mr. W.’s score te-day, an’ yow’ve done it, but 
I wadn’t tell yow before for fear 0’ makkin’ yow narvous !”’ 

My second example is one to which I fear a captious critic may 
take exception on the grounds that Scandinavian ryper are not red 
grouse; but this is an opinion to which I personally decline to 
subscribe, while I believe that the best authorities on natural 
history now agree that the two species are identical. It is a great 
many years since the dearest of all friends and myself lay encamped 
in a valley of the great range of mountains which separates Norway 
and Sweden. Our tents were pitched in a little willow-grown glade, 
an oasis of green among the vast rolling fields which stretched away 
on every side, save where to the east the needle-like peak and 
glistening snowfields of Sylltoppen closed the end of the valley. 
Except for one Norwegian factotum—lI use the word in its literal 
sense—we were absolutely alone. The nearest human habitation was 
a score of miles away; we lived on the game we killed and cooked 
ourselves, supplemented by the small amount of tinned provisions 
we had been able to transport on pony-back from the low country ; 
and the glacier-fed torrent wherein we took our morning dip sup- 
plied us with the finest and most wholesome of beverages. We could 
wander over the whole district as we liked; we had no keeper to 
direct our beat, nor ‘‘march”’ to limit its extent; we depended for 
our sport on our own woodcraft and the nose of our one half-bred, 
half-broken dog, and we had but one drawback to our happiness, 
the bad weather common to such high altitudes, which eventually 
drove us to the low ground and the shelter of four walls, 
wooden though they were. By the way, I now sometimes think this 
same bad weather may have come as a special dispensation of 
Providence, for being then of an age when to be at the foot of a hill 
and not to get to the top of it was a thing intolerable, I remember I 
seriously proposed attempting the ascent of Sylltoppen without 
guide, rope, or ice axe, and with my previous experience cf moun- 
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taineering confined to a short excursion on the Mer de glace at 
Chamounix ! 

I fear that to the afore-mentioned critic, no less than a great 
many of my other readers, the above experience will seem but a 
dreary narrative of the most grievous discomfort, which only the 
most abundant sport would render endurable. Sport, in the highest 





A NORWEGIAN SHOOTING LODGE 


sense of the word, we had of the best, though our largest bags were 
but 13 brace of grouse—skor-ryper—and;on another day the same 
amount of ptarmigan; yet thrice these totals obtained under 
luxurious conditions on a Scotch moor have never afforded me the 


same gratification. 





A RIGHT AND LEFT AT MALLARD 


SPORT AND CAMP “CIBE SINS raise 
COLUMBIA 


BY R. LECKIE-EWING 
(With Photographs by the Author) 


THE Okanagan district of British Columbia, at one time so famous 
both for the abundance and the many varieties of big game which 
used to frequent it, has during the last few years shown many signs: 
of deterioration. A very few years back hunting parties used to 
start out well assured that they need not return empty-handed. 
Nowadays it is different, the best of guides have to be employed, 
and before success can be met with, hunting trips have to be 
much more prolonged and more carefully carried out than was 
formerly the case. If things are well managed, however, good 
hides and heads can still be obtained. 

Of the big game which could be shot, and till within recent 
years was plentiful, bear (grizzly, black, and brown), cariboo, sheep, 
goat, and mule deer, were mostly sought after, but with the ex- 
ception of bear and goat all the other varieties have had their 
numbers painfully diminished. There are many causes for this: 
totally inadequate game laws, an easy country to hunt in, the 
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advance of civilisation; but chief amongst the number is the whole- 
sale slaughter carried on by the Indians. As far as big game is 
concerned, they are the curse of the country, killing off cariboo, 
sheep, or deer, at any and all seasons of the year, regardless of age or 
sex, leaving carcases to lie rotting where they fall. This shameful 
state of affairs has been going on from time immemorial, with 
seemingly little or no effort being made to put a stop to it. The 
consequence is that in this splendid big game district cariboo, 
sheep, and deer are fast being wiped out, the last-named having 
suffered most severely. 

But to return to my story and our own particular hunting trip. 





THE -HEAD OF MABEL LAKE 


I regret to say that, as far as big game was concerned, our efforts to 
obtain good heads or hides proved unsuccessful. 

Three of our party (including myself) having got over the 
tender-foot stage, we did not employ guides, but did our own 
packing, etc. 

Some forty miles to the north-east of Vernon (the usual starting 
point for hunting parties) lies Mabel Lake, and from various 
accounts which we had heard of it we concluded that it ought to 
prove good hunting ground. Pack-horses were unable to reach it, 
hence its shores had been but little explored or hunted. 

We set out with the usual camp paraphernalia, added to which 
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we had packed on waggons a couple of 16 ft. flat-bottomed boats. 
We were able to get these to within ten miles of the head of the 
lake. From this point, after having stowed all our goods aboard, 
we launched our well-laden crafts into a narrow and swiftly rushing 
river which flowed into the lake. More than once we very nearly 
came to grief, as to guide our boats through narrow rushing water, 
past log jams, over sunken trees and rocks, round sharp curves, 
was no easy matter. However, after four hours of hard work, we 
arrived at our first camping ground, our boats gliding smoothly 
through the last stretch of the river into the calm still waters of 
the lake. 





PREPARING TABLE D’HOTE 


Whilst two of our party unloaded the boats and pitched the 
tents, my brother and I put up our rods, rowed across to the mouth 
of the river, and tried our luck with fly. We had not much success, 
however, as few fish rose, and we only succeeded in landing a brace 
weighing three pounds. In this, our first camp, we spent a couple 
of days. Deer tracks were fairly plentiful along the river banks and 
sandy shores, and a few bear signs were also seen. We also ran 
across an occupied beaver meadow, where a colony were hard at 
work constructing a dam across one of the numerous creeks. Un- 
fortunately, at this time, and all through our trip, I was sadly 
handicapped in all my camera work, as I had the bad luck to lose 
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the top of my tripod, and as my camera is a half-plate one and 
fairly heavy, snap-shot work was out of the question. 

As we anticipated better sport at the other end of the lake, we 
broke our camp on the third morning, packed our outfit on board 
the boats, and started off. The morning was delightfully sunny and 
cool, the summer heat having left and the Indian summer just 
beginning. 

The lake being some twenty odd miles in length, we divided 
the trip into a two days’ one, being in no great hurry nor very much 
inclined to work too hard at the oars. As the lake was much too 





SHALL WE FISH OR HUNT? 


calm and the sun too bright to attempt fly-fishing, we let out a troll 
line, with which we had provided ourselves, the bait we used being 
a small copper-silver spoon—much too small a lure, as we soon found 
out to our cost; for after landing two brace of splendid silver trout, 
averaging two pounds apiece, a heavy fish next took the spoon, and 
making a rush snapped the strong steel leader as if it were thread. 
Evidently he was firmly hooked, as we saw him far behind the boat 
leaping out of the water, his silvery sides flashing in the sunlight. 
It was difficult to judge his size, but he appeared to be at least a 
ten-pounder. There was nothing for it, however, but to- attach 
another bait on to the troll line. Fortunately we possessed several, 
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although all were of a small size. This time it was a red and silver 
beetle, and we were not very long in hauling in three or four more 
good fish of similar weight to the first. By this time the afternoon 
was wearing on, so we had to make speed in order to get our tents 
pitched before dark. We were fortunate in finding a very beautiful 
spot, a small sandy bay surrounded by cotton-wood and_ birch 
trees, whilst in the background high rocks, clad with pines, shel- 
tered us from the wind. 

We were up at daybreak next morning, anxious to see if we had 
struck a more likely spot for big game; but although mule-deer 
tracks and quite a number of bear signs were in evidence, none were 
very fresh, and after a hard day’s tramp we had reluctantly to return 
empty-handed. 

A magnificent river at this camping spot empties itself out of 
the lake. I have seldom seen such splendid-looking fishing ground, 
and the clear rushing waters and deep, dark, rock-bound pools 
looked simply ideal for trout and char. But although there must 
have been shoals of fish in them, they were evidently not on the 
feed, or were unused to any of the flies with which we tried to catch 
them. At certain seasons rivers such as this (the Shuswaap) are 
quite hopeless for the rod fisherman. 

As fly-fishing was apparently useless and big game not to be 
met with, we again struck camp and spent the next day in rowing 
to our destination—the foot of the lake. This we reached in safety 
the same evening without encountering anything more dangerous 
than a few stray porcupine wandering along the lake shores, which 
we/promptly despatched with our pistols from the boat. These 
animals are a perfect pest around camp, destroying anything and 
everything which comes in their way, besides being exceedingly 
dangerous to dogs which have not been trained to leave them alone. 
I have more than once seen dogs so full of their quills that the only 
thing to be done was to end their misery with a bullet. 

At this, our final camping ground, we again secured very com- 
fortable places for our tents. Years before, logging had evidently 
been carried on to some extent, as the ruins of the cabins were still 
there. Here the lake narrowed considerably, and behind our camp 
was an almost impenetrable cedar swamp; on both sides the moun- 
tains rose in rugged grandeur, and were densely clad with conifers, 
so typical of all scenery in this country. In front of us was a wide 
stretch of thick bunch grass, and, before the lake was reached, a 
narrow strip of sandy beach. This we eagerly scanned, hoping 
that here we should at last see some recent signs of game. But 
with the exception of duck and geese the beach was apparently 
uninhabited. I had brought a bear trap with me in the hope of 
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securing some good photographs of bruin at close quarters; but, 
although I explored the cedar swamp and surrounding mountain 
sides for a likely trapping ground, I could find none. Of other game 
we had expected to find cariboo, goat, and deer. 

Two of us set off, provided with a four days’ supply of food, 
and determined to reach the summits, where cariboo were most 
likely to be found at this time of the year; but an arduous tramp 
through the cedars and devil brush (taking nearly two days), followed 
by an unprecedentedly early and heavy snowfall prevented our 
giving the cariboo expedition a fair trial. 





FALLS ON THE SHUSWAAP RIVER 


Those who had been left behind amused themselves by fishing 
and shooting small game. Willow and blue grouse and a few varieties 
of duck were fairly plentiful. Fortunately I had brought one of my 
retrievers with me, a dog that behaves splendidly, whether working 
himself or accompanying me when hunting big game. The trout at 
this end of the lake were very game and very plentiful, and some of 
enormous size. To give an idea of what they must be, on one or 
two occasions, when hauling in a two-pounder, it was followed up by 
a mighty green and silver monster, who kept snapping at and trying 
to swallow the captured fish. On one occasion one of these enor- 
mous fellows followed the fish right up to the side of the boat, and 
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we saw his broad green back and bright sides flashing in the clear 
water as he turned at the sight of our craft. When we got the 
smaller trout on board his sides were all scarred and torn by the 
teeth of the pursuer. 

In the river at this end of the lake we came across that inter- 
esting fish, the Sock-eye salmon, whose likeness is shown beside a 
small silver trout which hangs between two of these big fish. 
Before they could reach the river where we saw them they had to 
travel some 400 miles or more from the coast. They were going up 
and down the river in bands of twenty to thirty at a time, but were 








THE START OF THE CARIBOO HUNTERS 


utterly useless for all purposes, as their spawning season was just 
finishing, and the fish were in a loathsome condition. 

_ During their spawning season both male and female assume 
gorgeous colourings, their bodies being a bright red and their heads 
olive green. Each female has a mate, and it is amusing to see how 
jealously the cock fish guards his _property; for should any preten- 
tious bachelor come too near the female the husband immediately 
rushes at the intruder, shaking him as a terrier does arat. The 
marks of teeth, deep scars and tears, are often visible on many cock 
fish. None of these sock-eye salmon ever return to the sea; after 
spawning they all die off, and can be seen in some rivers in thou- 
sands floating down stream dead and dying. In their prime they 
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are splendidly built fish, and I believe very game fighters, although 
I have never had the pleasure of landing one with a rod. Curious 
to relate, the Indians eat these fish even when they are rotting with 
disease, and no harm seems to follow. These salmon when in their 
prime, and when encountered in shoals, as we saw them, are all of 
one size, weighing a trifle over seven pounds. 





THE SOCK-EYE SALMON 


Another well-known fish in British Columbia, the Kickcanninny, 
was also running at this time. The exact species of this small fish 
I have been unable to determine, but am inclined to think it is a 
species of land-locked salmon. In shape and colour at this season 
of the year, which is the only time they are ever seen, they are the 
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exact counterpart of the sock-eye, shape and colourings being 
identical, but the weight is only seven or eight ounces. They 
apparently come up from the very deep water of the lake, and, 
travelling in enormous bands, head for their spawning grounds. 
Sometimes they collect in rocky bays, at others they frequent the 
creeks or rivers which run into the lakes. For the first ten days 
they are excellent eating, the flesh being a deep red and very rich in 
flavour ; but after they have spawned they lose their brilliant hues of 
green and red and gold, become dull and flabby, and die off in thou- 
sands. Thearoma of these dead fish is far from pleasant, but in many 





A CATCH OF KICKANNINNIES 


places proves a great attraction to bear, who leave the higher moun- 
tains about this time, and are often trapped or shot whilst frequent- 
ing the spawning grounds of the kickcanninny. 

But to return to our hunting trip. All we had shot so far 
amounted to very little indeed, only small game in the shape of 
blue, ruffed, and Franklin grouse, and several couples of mallard, 
enough to keep the pot going. As our supplies were beginning to 
run short we decided, rather than be hurried on our return, to 
break camp and travel home along the shore of the lake opposite 
to that on which we had come down. This we accomplished 
without mishap or anything very exciting happening, and after 
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reaching our starting point we again had our boats and camp outfit 
packed on to wagons and taken back to civilisation. 

Although we had been unfortunate in not running across any 
big game, the outing was nevertheless a most enjoyable one. As is 
always the case in the Okanagan valley in the fall, the weather was 
perfect, the clear bracing atmosphere and magnificent scenery more 
than compensating for our disappointment in other directions. 
Added to all this we had still the memory of many pleasant hours 
with rod and shot gun. 

A few words with regard to the best sort of rifle to use in 





DIAMOND RETRIEVES A BITTERN 


British Columbia may not come amiss. There are many manu- 
factured in the States, and all are pretty much on a par, cheap and 
good. Some of the best, I consider, are the Winchester, Savage, 
Stevens, Marlin, Remington-Lee, and if properly tested and sighted 
before use a good shot can do equally well with any of the above 
mentioned. Perhaps the best all-round calibre is the *303 British. 
Of one thing I would warn intending sportsmen who may think of 
visiting this country. Don’t get a heavy weapon—nothing over 
8 or 84 lb. at the outside. In the rough wild districts where big 
game is chiefly hunted, and where a man has to carry his own 
weapon, and often something more than this, every ounce tells ona 
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hard day’s climb. A Lyman receiver sight, too, is an excellent 
attachment to have. 

I would also advise any sportsman making a prolonged camping 
or hunting trip to invest in Stevens’ *22 pistols. These minute 
weapons often help to while away many hours when hanging around 
‘camp in bad weather. Targets may be put up and matches arranged. 
They can be carried in one’s jacket pocket, and are very useful for 
shooting grouse or other small game, when meat runs short in camp 
or one does not wish to disturb hunting grounds by using a rifle. 
Although the weapon looks such an insignificant one it is quite 
capable of killing bear, and the best hunter and trapper I know 
always uses it when he has a bear in a trap, going close up to the 
animal and usually rolling bruin over first shot with a well-directed 
bullet through the brain. 
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BY W. OUTRAM TRISTRAM 


Jack the huntsman rides very short in the stirrups. He sits 
hunched up on his rat-tailed bay mare surrounded by the lady pack. 
Now and again he fixes a long glance on the track across the down 
by which the M.F.H. is expected to come upon the scene, late as 
usual, according to his invariable practice. The field meanwhile 
has for some time been gathering—the old parson, with his black 
trousers fitting tightly over Wellington boots, and in face and figure 
not unlike the Iron Duke himself; the brewer, purple-faced and 
fifteen stone, riding a-colossal hunter who has just missed being a 
dray horse; the Member of Parliament, who drives to the meet with 
his party; the four sons of an owner of racehorses who has turned 
puritanical, who ride their father’s chasers’ tails off; a young 
farmer, who is qualifying cast-off platers for the hunt meeting, and 
who is always where the huntsman doesn’t want him; a merry- 
looking parson’s wife, mounted on the Rectory pony; and a boy of 
nine, seated on a Shetland, his face flushed with anticipation, and 
his legs clothed in tan leather gaiters reaching half-way up his 
thighs. The village green, on which the hounds yawn, stretch 
themselves, and quarrel round the huntsman’s bay mare, fronts the 
public-house. A ray of sunlight shows up its sign, the Golden Bell, 
mounted on a white post. Before the open door the village raven 
stands rooted in profound meditation, recking nothing of its being a 
hunting morning, but awaiting the fat calves of lagging children as 
they pass him from the village school. A gamekeeper, looking as if 
he had a state secret in his pocket instead of a poached hare, says a 
few words to the huntsman, who, properly to receive the mystery, 
puts his ear almost into the speaker’s mouth. He nods approval at 
what he has heard, and touching his cap to nobody in particular, 
without looking at him, who says ‘‘ Good-morning, Jack,” fixes his 
eyes once more upon the track over the downs. A yokel in a smock 
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frock now makes a meritorious attempt to pass the public-house 
without going into it. He is almost successful when the raven 
intercepts the temperate purpose with a look. The rustic pauses 
He tries to pass on. But the bird holds him with his glittering eye. 
He-enters: 

And now on the sky-line a horseman in pink is seen approach- 
ing ina leisurely manner. The huntsman gives a grunt of satisfac- 
tion, and at the same moment the young farmer’s budding chaser 
kicks one of his favourite hounds. Strange oaths are heard, and 
modern instances tabulated. In the middle of the conversazione 
the M.F.H., a languid, handsome, aristocratic man, looking like one 
of Ouida’s guardsmen set on horseback in a down country, rides 
slowly on to the green. He wears the composure of a man who is 
punctual to the minute, just as a chime from the church clock tells 
everybody that he is half an hour late. He raises his hat gravely, 
and looks about for a lady who is not present. Then he makes a 
sign to Jack. ‘‘Coop! Coop!” is Jack’s reply. He moves off 
briskly, with the hounds clustered about the rat-tailed mare’s heels. 
The first draw and an almost sure find is a copse surrounded with a 
fringe of gorse crowning the hill which overlooks the village. A 
steep cart track, greasy from the night’s rain, leads to this home of 
rest for foxes, and hounds have scarcely been thrown into it when a 
burst of music tells that they have found. The boy with the leather 
gaiters has been left behind, having been jockeyed into a cart rut 
nearly deep enough to swallow his Shetland pony. Using his hunt- 
ing crop like a flail, he reaches the border of the wood to hear the 
exulting clamour of hounds rushing to a burning scent. Amateur 
and abortive holloas from different quarters make it plain that two 
or three foxes are on foot, and he is doubtful as to which point to 
make for. He is about to join the majority, who are aimlessly 
galloping up and down miry rides, when he sees, quite close to him 
and under shelter of a yew tree, the well-known figure of the first 
whip, celebrated for his unerring perception of where a fox will 
break, and sitting his chestnut like a Centaur in scarlet. He holds 
up a cautioning finger to the new arrival, who realises that for once 
he is not where he ought not to be, a strategical position which he 
habitually occupies when at school. Then, as the cry of the hounds 
seems to be dying away on the further side of the wood, and when 
the boy is just beginning to wonder if he is not in his usual place 
after all, the Shetland pony trembles from head to hoof, and pricks 
her ears intently. Her rider looks over them, and sees at the same 
moment what has startled his mount, and what it has been his 
ambition to see from the first day he tried to go hunting on his 
uncle’s fifteen-years-old donkey. 
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Within ten yards of him a large dog-fox stands just outside 
the edge of the gorse. The wind blows from it, and with mask half 
turned, black tipped ears erect, and brush slightly twitching, he 
listens for the enemy, which he thinks he has put on another trail. 
The dusting he has received in cover has only breathed him slightly, 
and it is only at intervals that a glimpse is caught of pink tongue 
and gleaming teeth. His red fur shines like satin in the sunlight, 
and he stands, unconscious of the boy’s and the whip’s presence, 
motionless as an animal stuffed, from black pads to white tip of 
splendid brush, a perfect specimen of his graceful kind. Suddenly 
the cry of hounds drawing nearer swells up from the woodlands. In 
a moment he is off down the steep hillside at a stealthy undulating 
gallop. He tops the hurdles of a sheepfold as lightly as a swallow 
might skim them, and vanishes from view. Instantly the wood 
rings to the first whip’s famous and clarion-like ‘‘ Gone Awa-a-a-y ! ”’ 
Rushing like veterans to that stirring cheer, the whole pack come 
tumbling down a steep bank, one on top of the other, and stream 
down the hillside on a burning scent. Brushing thorn and hazel 
on one side, Jack the huntsman follows, horn in hand. He gives 
three blasts on it, calculated to startle every fox in the parish, and 
sets his mare’s head straight down the hill, assuming an almost 
horizontal position, the back of his black velvet cap almost touching 
the root of the mare’s tail. The schoolboy follows suit. He has 
got off well, and seizes the opportunity to make as strong running 
as a precipice permits. At the bottom the first whip has pulled one 
of the hurdles of the sheepfold on one side for the lad, and as he 
avails himself of the opening says good-naturedly, ‘‘ The laurels at 
the Grange will be his first point, sir,” and gallops to catch the 
flying pack. A crash behind now announces that the Member of 
Parliament has removed an obstruction. He tries to take a pull at 
his mount, but the horse wishes to be with the hounds, and a stiff 
thick-set hedge at the bottom of the plough barring the way, he goes 
at it at racing pace, and jumps big enough to clear a house. A tri- 
angular piece of blue sky is seen between the M.P.’s hunting breeches. 
The Shetland pony can now no longer conceal the fact that, though 
hunting is the breath of her nostrils, she is badly touched in the 
wind. The rest of the field begin to leave her as if she was standing 
still, though she does all that her condition will allow. 

But neither boy nor pony is unused to this bitter experience. 
They do very well on a blank day, but when hounds have found 
they rarely see more than ten minutes of the run, unless luck brings 
them in at the end of it. Their procedure under these distressing 
circumstances is invariable. The boy waits till the pony has got 
her wind, and then they make as fast as they can for whatever 
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faint hunting indications may be seen on holding fallows or distant 
horizons. By the time they are reached the pony’s wind is gone 
again, and so are all signs of the chase, except a stray hound feign- 
ing lameness and the second whip waiting in an empty cover to 
give him his deserts. He tells the boy which way the fox has 
headed, and rides off thonging his loitering charge. The Shetland, 
having for the second time recovered her wind, carries her master 
with all possible speed to the point which the second whip has in- 
dicated. Arrived here they have only hoof-prints to tell that a 
stout-hearted fox has disdained to stay in the cover; and, the line 
running now over waste land which has come under the plough, 
the abiding proofs of a fast gallop are clearly to be seen. They are 
followed intently, amidst desperate breathings from pony and boy, 
till the receding hoof-prints lead once more on to unploughed 
downs. The rider of the Shetland draws rein in a broad grass ride 
dividing two hazel copses. No departing footprints of flying 
hunters are to be seen. No second whip is here to collect loiterers 
and give the timely hint. No shepherd leaning on his crook and 
not minding his sheep. No sound of that flushed and hurrying 
throng who lately galloped through the woodland in one exultant 
cavalcade of which all traces are gone. A chilling stillness reigns. 
The sun begins to wester. A magpie, hidden in a neighbouring fir, 
chatters as if in derision at these two disinherited of the hunt. The 
small boy lets go the reins and searches in the pockets of his pea 
coat for a packet of sandwiches. The pony plucks dejectedly at the 
branches of a nut tree. Both feel that for them the day is over. 
Three-quarters of an hour have now gone over them on their 
post between the two deserted copses. But as the boy sorrowfully 
gathers up the reins for the long ride home, he becomes aware of 
some stir in the wood on the right of where he is standing. Four 
or five wood-pigeons fly across the broad grass path as if they had 
been startled. Others follow with the hurry of shy things that have 
seen an enemy. A rabbit slips across the ride at a rate which 
suggests something more pressing than an afternoon call. The 
whole wood on the right, roused from its late stillness, seems to stir 
with life. With reins drawn and ears strained to catch every 
slightest sound, the young hunter rivets his attention on it. The 
Shetland pony also puts off her dejection and seems to think some- 
thing is in prospect. And as the two listen a sound comes from a 
distance which sends the blood tingling through the boy’s veins and 
makes him grasp his hunting crop with meaning vigour. It is the 
faint but approaching cry of hounds running hard—not a whole 
pack, but seemingly of four or five couples. They are a long way 
off as yet, and their music swells and falls; but as they cross some 
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clearing in the woodland it suddenly breaks out full and strong, 
coming nearer and nearer every moment till it swells into one 
unceasing relentless cry of hounds racing for blood. 

No statue of Crusader lies stiller in the village church than the 
small boy sits on his black Shetland pony in the broad green ride. 
A certain conviction seizes him that the experience of the morning 
is returning to him with swift feet. As the first whip had done, he 
draws close up under the lea of the cover and sits motionless, with 
heart beating a great deal faster than it did when he last got the 
cane. Expectation has borne to what seems the last bearable 
point, when the hunted fox stumbles from the cover, and black with 
sweat, with brush trailing and tongue lolling in the very extremity 
of distress which has almost deprived his limbs of motion, staggers 
across the ride. Marred as he is, with all his pride of shining fur 
and graceful motion vanished, the boy recognises in the pitiable 
object the splendid fox of the morning, and the opposite cover has 
scarcely closed over its doomed form than he raises a screech 
intended for a view-holloa, which makes birds ply their wings and 
almost sets a scarecrow flying. A minute, and nine or ten couple of 
hounds come rushing. They stream across the broad grass road 
with coats bristling. Horn in hand, his bay mare’s sides heaving, 
Jack tops a stile twenty yards off and comes galloping prone on his 
mount’s neck. He sees the small boy on the Shetland pony, who 
points with his hunting crop to the opposite side of the cover, for 
the cry of the hounds has ceased of a sudden. ‘‘ He is there,” he 
says. Jack is off horse in a twinkling. 

He comes out of the wood, dragging by the brush as gallant a 
fox as ever stood up before a fast pack for an hour and twenty- 
five minutes in a down country and divided his pursuers in his 
bold cunning struggle for life. The boy who had seen him in the 
morning receives his brush in the afternoon, and he is, with the 
huntsman, the sole spectator of the supreme rites. It is not till all 
that is left of a dismembered trunk is being torn and snatched by a 
half of the divided pack, that the remnant of the field who have 
followed Jack, and as it turns out the hunted fox, ride up in varying 
degrees of prostration, draw out flasks and sandwich cases, and 
loosen the girths of heaving horses. ; 

‘‘Why,” says the farmer, eyeing the small boy, “here you 
are again, young fiz-gig, are you! Why, you were the first left in 
thedurch.”’ 

‘And the first in at the death,” the boy replies, patting his 
Shetland pony. 

The huntsman smiles grim approval. Throwing a leg over the 
rat-tailed mare, he moves slowly homewards. 
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COMPARATIVELY few people, I imagine, who are so fortunate as to 
be unfettered by any ties, not devotees of the chase, and free to follow 
their own inclinations, would voluntarily select this island home of 
ours as a place of residence from, say, the end of December to the 
end of the following March. Despite the many compensating 
advantages it has to offer, the almost continuous absence of sun- 
shine, the ever-recurring and bitter blasts that sweep down from 
somewhere out of the frozen regions of Siberia, varied by spells of 
slush and fog, enable most of us to bear with equanimity a tem- 
porary banishment from its shores. 

But, after all, the change to sunnier lands would be less com- 
plete had not the climatic conditions of previous weeks reduced one 
to the proper frame of mind thoroughly to appreciate the improved 
order of things, while the pleasure of basking in genial sunshine on 
a midwinter’s day is only enhanced by the somewhat unkind and 
selfish reflection that others, perhaps, may be at that very moment 
snarling at the weather. 


At any rate I must plead guilty to feelings of complete satis- 
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faction, untempered by any charitable regrets, as I sat beneath the 
shade of a bamboo, its leaves rustling gently in the soft and scented 
breeze, and drank in to the full the beauty of the scene and peace- 
fulness of the surroundings. 

In front lay the deep blue waters of the Mediterranean reflect- 
ing the cloudless sky above, and lapping lazily at the hill-girt shores 
of the Bay of Algiers. Now and again a white-robed figure would 
steal by with silent footfall and that measured, dignified tread that 
may be sought in vain among Western nations. I suppose this 
stately walk of the Arab is the outcome of generations of burnous- 
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wearing forefathers. By confining the arms and shoulders the 
garment prevents all ugly swing of the arms and shoulders—the 
ruin of Western deportment. Whatever the reason, an Arab can 
walk in a way that should arouse the envy of his more civilised 
brother; but then he is seldom or never pressed for time, and only 
walks when there does not happen to be any beast of burden, be it 
donkey or camel, travelling in his direction with a square foot of 
back still unoccupied. The walk of that much-maligned beast the 
camel is, by the way, as stately and dignified as that of its owner. 
Can it be that the Arab acquired his walk from the camel? Or was 
it the camel from the Arab ? 
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It was not, however, to linger over the sunny delights of Algiers 
—alluring as they are—that I had come thus far. The more imme- 
diate object of the trip was to try to make the acquaintance of a 
certain Ovis tragelabhus, commonly known as the Barbary sheep, 
or, by the Arabs, Avow. This name of ‘‘sheep” hardly suggests 
his appearance. The horns, which average about nine inches in 
circumference at the base, are handsomely crenulated, and curve 
outwards and backwards, while the tips turn inwards. The fleece, 
resembling that of a deer in texture, is of a sand-coloured tint. A 
good ram will weigh 8o kilos, 7.c. upwards of 12 stone. The chief 
feature is the mane, which, contrary to the usual custom, extends 
down the chest and forelegs as far as the knees. 

A glance at the map of North-West Africa will show two 
mountain ranges running parallel to one another and extending from 
the shores of the Atlantic into Tunisia. The more northerly range 
hugs the Mediterranean littoral, while the southern one fringes the 
northern limit of the Sahara. Roughly speaking, this second range, 
separated from the former by a region of plateaux and steppes, lies 
about a hundred miles from the coast line. Its western extremity 
culminates in the Atlas mountains of Morocco, and its eastern in 
the Aures mountains of Tunisia. On the coast range, which is 
much more fertile and plentifully timbered than its arid neighbour 
to the south, the Barbary sheep is never, I believe, found; but I 
fancy he still wanders over the whole length of the southern range, 
though my own experience is limited to a small area. Thanks to 
the good offices of friends the difficulty of introducing rifle and 
cartridges into the country had been overcome and the necessary 
permis-de-chasse secured through the instrumentality of the courteous 
Consul-General. I was therefore ready to be off on the morning 
following arrival. But lack of train service caused an enforced 
delay until the evening of the following day. 

Leaving Algiers then at 8 p.m. on Sunday, December 28, I 
was deposited next day, about 3 p.m., at El Kantara, some thirty 
miles short of Biskra, the terminus of this desert line. Here I was 
cordially welcomed by the amiable proprietor of the only inn in the 
place. My original intention had been to camp, but at the last 
moment the friend who was to accompany me was prevented from 
joining. Under the altered circumstances I abandoned the idea of 
camping, and determined to try to hunt from the inn. Though 
this entailed very early rising I never regretted the decision. The 
inn was admirably placed for the purpose, being situated close to 
the famous gorge which cuts through the last barrier range to the 
desert. To the north lay the Metlili range, about one and a half 
hours distant; to the south the Djebel Keteuf could be reached 
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by a couple of hours’ walking. On each of these three ranges 
Barbary sheep are to be found. | 

The Arab hunter, Djerbelli by name, was awaiting my arrival 
together with his cousin Mohammed, a youth of eighteen, who had 
entered into the bonds of matrimony two years previously. The 
latter was to fulfil the post of porter. 

After much salaaming Djerbelli intimated that he would like to 
see my rifle, ammunition, and boots, etc. These he examined very 
critically, and at once took exception to the nailed shooting boots 
of a particularly serviceable Norwegian make. However, on my 
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promising to bring a pair of rubber-soled racquet-shoes he consented 
to my starting in the boots. The rifle he obviously distrusted, 
mainly, I think, on the score of its small calibre. It was a double 
"303 express—a perfect weapon for the purpose, and one that had 
never failed me when after such widely different animals as the 
chamois on the one hand and the elk on the other. But a *303 was 
new to him, and he obviously required convincing. 

Punctually at 3.30 next morning I was aroused, and we were off 
by four o’clock. At this chilly hour the wind blows cold through the 
gorge, while the waving plumes of the go,ooo date palms that 
constitute the oasis are hissing in the breeze. Going through the 
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native village we find most of the inhabitants astir even at this early 
hour; for it is yet the month of Ramadan, and after the sun has 
risen neither food nor drink may pass the lips of the faithful until it 
sinks below the western horizon. After leaving the village we quit 
the road and turn off on to the flat plain which extends along the 
base of the Keteuf range. In the darkness “going” is anything 
but good. The ground is strewn with stony stumbling-blocks 
and seamed with deep dry watercourses, down which at times 
raging torrents must sweep, to judge by the boulders that lie 
scattered in confused heaps over the bed. During heavy rains a 
goodly mass of water must flow down over this plain, surrounded 
as it is on three sides by high hills. But though the rainy season 
is, properly speaking, not yet over, complete absence of rain during 
the past few weeks has rendered these watercourses as dry as the 
‘remainder biscuit.” 

Under cover of darkness we traverse this open plain and reach 
the foot of the range where we hope to find the game. As yet but 
a faint light shows in the east—the remains of that false dawn 
which gives place so slowly to the true precursor of sunrise. So we 
conceal ourselves under the steep bank of a dry watercourse, and, 
having collected a few dry herbs that grow around, kindle a small 
blaze. At this, or rather 7m this, the two Arabs proceed to toast their 
feet, while I exchange the shooting boots for rubber-soled shoes. 
As soon as th? light permits we creep stealthily forward, subjecting 
each corrie and ravine to a searching scrutiny. We soon find 
plenty of signs. Djyerbelli points to the numerous tracks and with 
a low whistle whispers ‘‘ Be-zerf, be-zerf,” 1.e. “‘ Plenty, plenty.” 
Now and again he stoops down to pick upa blade of unwithered 
herbage, cropped by the arouwi but a short time since. Doubtless 
the game is not far off, and excitement begins to rise to fever pitch. 
Still, nothing shows itself as we gradually ascend to the top of the 
first outlying hill. On the summit stands a curious mass of red 
sandstone rocks which from a distance looks for all the world like 
the ruins of some ancient citadel. Along the base of this runsa 
wide sheltered gallery—a favourite haunt, as the number of “ beds”’ 
testifies. Leaving me at this point, Djerbelli crawls on a little 
further to spy into a corrie on the further side. A moment later 
he returns with equal stealth, signifying by his extended fingers that 
he has seen a herd of ten. Leaving Mohammed on the top to signal 
the movements of the game if need be, we descend, keeping away 
from the edge that overlooks the corrie, so as to prevent the game 
from seeing our movements. We have not gone far before three of 
the beasts walk into view about two hundred yards below. They 
are evidently without suspicion and merely changing their feeding 
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ground. As there is no chance of getting nearer without betraying 
our presence, I make myself as comfortable as circumstances permit, 
and try a shot at the leader. The mental picture I fondly conjured 
up of an avow struggling on his back is not realised; at the shot 
he springs back, and the left barrel, hastily fired, fails to gratify the 
physical eye. I have just time to reload before the whole band 
passes below a moment later at top speed. Picking out the nearest 
I fire well in front, and—can it be ?—yes, the animal 1s going3head 
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over heels down the hillside. Another bullet speeds after the herd as 
they disappear over the edge into the ravine beyond. When next in 
view they are well out of shot. On reaching the victim I find to 
my regret that she is a ewe, some six or seven years old, but 
carrying a nice pair of horns. The shot had passed through the 
neck and dropped her dead. 

Meanwhile Mohammed is signalling that a wounded one has 
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lain down just over the edge of the next rise. Following the 
direction indicated, we soon come upon the creature, vainly 
imagining himself concealed behind a tussock of alfa grass. To 
fire at him in his then position, with only his face visible, would 
spoil him as a trophy; so I approach him openly, and not till I get 
within twenty yards does he rise and make off, when a raking stern 
shot lays him low. He is a very fair ram with horns measuring 
1g inches in length and g# inches in circumference. 

But Mohammed is again signalling. Three others, which 
entered a hollow ahead, have not been seen to leave it. So we 
set off in pursuit and find a sort of natural amphitheatre at the 
spot indicated. On the far side of this I catch sight of the three 
hurrying off. One of them I notice is of far nobler proportions 
than either of his two companions. As he halts a moment for 
breath and a glance at his pursuers I get in a shot, and am gratified 
to see him distinctly falter and drop, though he at once recovers 
and is off over the rise. Feeling confident of finding him dead on 
the far side we follow on: but the tracks show that he has crossed 
over this outlying spur to the valley behind. As we stand on the 
top of the ridge to survey the ground below, the rattle of falling 
stones attracts my attention. Below me on the right I catch sight 
of the object of our search in full retreat, but alone now, deserted 
by his former attendants. He pauses for a moment; but in the 
hurry of that moment a bullet flies harmlessly over his shoulder. 
Picking up the spoor, we follow it into broken, rocky ground, where 
it is soon lost. Though continued for long the search proves fruit- 
less. Doubtless he is lying concealed in one of the many caves 
that abound just here. 

Hot, dusty, thirsty, and famished, we return to Mohammed 
and the provisions. The latter are indeed welcome, and I con- 
gratulate myself on not being of the same way of thinking as my 
Arab companions, for I could never hold out till sunset. A 
month’s practice has perhaps accustomed them to gnawing pangs 
within. 

Whilst Mohammed is gone for a mule to carry back the 
victims, I endeavour to pick up a little Arabic from Djerbelli. As 
neither of the Arabs can speak a word of anything but their mother 
tongue, we have a difficulty in exchanging ideas. Whilst thus 
engaged Djerbelli sets to work to weave me a pair of alfa grass 
sandals—to be attached, as I suggest, to my shooting boots, and 
thus save my feet. Unless protected by something more substantial 
than racquet shoes, they will be knocked to pieces after a few days 
of this stony ground. Djerbelli is an adept at sandal-making, and 
turns out a first-rate pair within an hour. When once you know 
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the trick these sandals are easily made, and the grass grows 
everywhere except in the actual desert. For each sandal a plait 
24 feet long is first made. One end of this is then folded twice 
upon itself so as to form three parallel lengths, the free end of the 
plait lying between the two outside lengths. The rest of the plait 
is then wound round these at right angles to them, passing alter- 
nately under and over the middle length and round the two outer 
ones. By the combined use’ of fingers, toes, and teeth the com- 
ponent parts are drawn tight and jammed together. A little further 
manipulation at the toe and heel—difficult to describe, but easy to 
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learn—completes the sandal. After one trial I never used any other 
footgear. The only drawback lies in the additional weight to the 
shooting boot, but this is more than counterbalanced by the 
comfort of a soft sole, the leech-like way they adhere to gritty 
rocks, and above all the silent tread of a grass-clad foot. True, 
they don’t last long—two days at most, one side for each day. But 
they can be easily made or procured for a few sous. 

Just before sunset we passed with the laden mule through the 
native village. Outside their doors the Arabs were impatiently 
awaiting the announcement of sunset from the minaret of the 
village mosque to enable inward cravings to be satisfied; even 
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cigarettes were held ready rolled awaiting only the lawful hour for 
lighting. No doubt our arrival afforded a welcome opportunity for 
killing a few of the lingering minutes. From all sides they trooped to 
inspect the avow and the rifle that had slain them. Glancing at 
the crowd of some four score that soon surrounded us, many of 
whom were young boys, I was struck by the number of victims to 
eye complaints—chiefly cataract. No fewer than thirty-three per 
cent. of that crowd suffered from impaired vision. Doubtless there 
were many others in the village whose eyesight had completely 
gone. This state of things is mainly due, I believe, to the dirty 
conditions under which they live, and the criminal superstition held 
by Arab women that it is unlucky to wash a child’s eyes. Despite 
disease and dirt, a lazier and happier lot I have seldom seen. Their 
troubles weigh but lightly upon them, and the owner of a crooked, ~ 
withered, or useless limb regards the deformity as a valuable asset. 
Like Falstaff, they ‘‘ will turn diseases to commodity.” By nature 
they are endowed with excellent vision. Iwas frequently astounded 
at the accuracy and distinctness of Djerbelli’s eyesight. I remember 
on one occasion spotting a herd of avow on a distant hill. I was 
then using a pair of those tubeless folding binoculars aptly described 
by an American fellow-traveller who ‘“‘ reckoned they were con- 
structed on the Marconi system.” With these, which magnified 
two and a half times, I could just discern the animals as minute 
brown spots. To identify them I had to use the stalking glass, 
which magnified twenty-five times. To my unaided eye they were 
quite invisible. Not only did Djerbelli at once spot them with the 
naked eyes on learning their whereabouts, but could faithfully 
describe their every movement, such as when an animal raised its 
head or commenced to feed again. With the stalking glass I could 
test his statements, and found them perfectly accurate. This only 
holds true, however, in bright sunlight: on cloudy days, as I dis- 
covered later on, an Arab’s powers of vision are much diminished. 

Just before our return the sun sank beneath the horizon, and 
Ramadan with its trials was over for the year. This fact, as well as 
the remains of unconsumed lunch, did not escape the notice of my 
attendants. 

The next day was spent by the Arabs in celebrating the con- 
clusion of Ramadan, while I stopped at home to skin the sheep and 
enjoy a thorough slack. 

On the following day we were to have started for the Metlili at 
3.30 a.m. But the revels proved too much for the men, who failed 
to appear before 7.30. Soon after midday we found a herd of 
twelve, but were unable to come up with them that day. On the 
morrow we picked up the trail and followed it for some hours. 
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Though we ultimately got within sixty paces we never had a view 
of them. According to Djerbelli they were scared by the sight of 
an Arab ascending the hill from the opposite side with his flocks, 
but I venture to differ on that point. My own belief is that the 
game had practised a trick by no means unknown to wild animals 
when about to settle themselves for a siesta, namely of making a 
semi-circular détowr so as to get on the lee side of their own trail. 
The tracks bore out my theory. Moreover, they had crossed their 
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trail, along which we were following, shortly after we had passed 
that spot. Further, they had gone off at top speed, as the tracks 
showed, without stopping once to look back. Now, an Arab goat- 
herd is a familiar object which would not trouble them much; but 
a puff of tainted air from an unseen foe in close proximity would 
thoroughly scare them. Perhaps the unfamiliar whiff ‘of an Eng- 
lishman struck them as uncanny ! 
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My best head I secured later on from this same range—the 
Metlili. We had spotted two from below feeding on the higher 
slopes of the mountain, which here rises about 4,500 feet above sea 
level. To get at them a considerable détowr was necessary in order 
to surmount the precipitous cliffs which line the southern face of 
the range. To one standing in front of these cliffs they look quite 
insurmountable, but a closer inspection reveals hidden galleries 
running obliquely up the cliff face, concealed behind an outlying 
breastwork of rock, as seen in the illustration. Indeed the whole 
of the Metlili is seamed with ravines, galleries, natural bridges and 
caves; in fact, almost every architectural feature, even to Gothic 
arches and flying buttresses, is here produced in nature. Ground 
like this is dear to the avout. Being the same colour as the rocks, 
he finds here every opportunity for concealment, on which he mainly 
relies for protection. As they constantly shift their ground I was 
not surprised to find the game gone when we reached the spot where 
we had last seen them. Continuing along the mountain side we 
reached rather steep and difficult ground.  Dyerbelli, who can 
ascend rocks like a cat, found the descent of a narrow couloir rather 
troublesome—and no wonder, with a burnous flopping about the 
ankles. JI had just taken the rifle from him for greater security, 
when he suddenly called out ‘‘ Avowt, arow!” at the same time 
pointing to the opposite side of the ravine. There I caught sight 
of a retreating form and fired a hurried shot, but to no purpose. 
At the sound a fine ram sprang suddenly out of a cave. After going 
a few yards he paused to look for the origin of the disturbance. 
As he was directly facing me about 160 yards away he did not offer 
a very good mark. Aiming low to avoid smashing the head, I fired, ~ 
and saw him momentarily drop, but before I could reload he was out 
of sight. Though only 160 yards away in the direct line, it took the 
best part of half an hour’s climbing to reach the spot. A heavy blood 
spoor showed the direction of his retreat, and presently a goodly 
piece of bone disclosed the gravity of the wound. We soon came 
upon him, and I got the veriest snapshot as he disappeared again 
over a rock. A moment later I heard the thud of a falling body, 
and, climbing round the rock spur, saw him lying dead on a ledge 
about thirty feet below. 

In order to reach him it was necessary to climb down the rock 
face, dropping the last few feet into the thorniest bush it has ever 
been my misfortune to encounter. I allowed the other two to take 
precedence, hoping they might clear away a few of the prickles. 
Those long and formidable spikes didn’t scratch, they literally 
gouged out slices of flesh. I glanced at Mohammed’s bare legs after 
the descent, expecting to see the flesh hanging in ribbons; but the 
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thorns had made about as much impression on his tough hide as on 
my shooting boots. 

Though not more than five years old, the ram carried a splendid 
mane and fine horns; 203 inches in length, just over 114 in cir- 
cumference, and 21 from tip to tip. In afew more years it would 
have grown to a magnificent head. 

The red-letter day occurred on the Keteuf range when I 
secured two nice rams and a very old ewe out of a herd of five. 
The ewe was slain under the impression that she was the best ram 











THE “SEDMI.. OR ATLAS GAZELLE 


in the herd. From a distance it is almost impossible to distinguish 
the sex. Though it turned out all right, that stalk came near to 
ending in a fiasco, owing to want of ammunition. I found myself 
in the awkward position of having three wounded animals, about 
200 yards off, and only four cartridges left. The next two shots 
killed one outright, but left two wounded, and a like number of 
cartridges. I was at one time reduced to trying to catch a wounded 
one by crawling flat under cover of tussocks of alfa grass. Though 
I succeeded in getting within a yard, and attempted a spring upon 
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him, I missed him clean; nor did I succeed in collaring him before 
he had fallen on his side in his last gasp. Ultimately I secured 
them both with a cartridge still to spare; but this would not have 
been the case had not No. 3 died whilst I was endeavouring to 
Secure eNO: 

Besides the Barbary sheep, two kinds of gazelles are found 
in the district. The smaller of the two, the Dorcas gazelle, 
frequents the desert rather than the mountains. According to 
Djerbelli, these latter are so numerous in their own particular 
district as seriously to impede one’s movements. Consequently, 
as I only wanted a specimen of these pretty creatures, I put off 
hunting them till near the end of my time. When I did go the 
day happened to turn out cloudy, with the inevitable result that 
the Arabs could spot nothing, and it was not till late in the 
evening that I had the fortune to secure a good buck with a lucky 
long shot. The other variety, known as the Atlas gazelle—or 
Ednu, by the Arabs—is considerably bigger, and carries straight 
annulated horns. They are found on the mountains, and are far 
less numerous and more difficult to approach. I had bad luck 
with these Edmi, and only secured one—a doe carrying small 
horns. On several occasions I was on the point of getting a shot 
when, for one reason or another, the stalk was spoilt. I had 
intended to spend the last day after them, but rain and mist 
rendered this impossible. As this was our only wet day, it would 
be ungracious to grumble. 

Fortune had undoubtedly been kind. Inquiries in Algiers had 
led me to expect little or nothing in the way of sport. Discouraging 
instances were quoted of others who had passed weeks to no purpose 
in the same district, but these gloomy forebodings were happily far 
from being fulfilled. Altogether I spent eight full days and two 
short days hunting. On only one of these did we fail to see 
anything—excluding jackals, which were always to be seen— 
and that was a cloudy day. The final bag included six Barbary 
sheep and two gazelles. I feel sure that, had I been so minded, 
the bag might have been doubled during the three weeks I spent in 
El Kantara and neighbourhood. That these wild sheep still exist 
in fair numbers there was ample evidence to prove. The French 
colonists seldom or never hunt them, considering the animal not 
worth the labour involved in securing it. The Arabs are handi- 
capped by inability to obtain rifles or ammunition; some few 
possess obsolete guns, useless for any range beyond a few yards. 
A few sheep, however, fall victims to these in the summer time, 
when the patient Arab will le in wait for days and nights near 
some drinking hole or favourite haunt, until he gets the opportunity 
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of emptying the miscellaneous contents of his smooth-bore into the 
flanks of an unsuspecting avout at a range of five yards or so. He 
won’t undergo much exertion to secure his prize; he is quite 
content to wait till Allah sends him one. 

But, with all their shortcomings, the Arabs are a pleasant 
lot to deal with, and I shall ever retain pleasant memories of the 
time I spent amongst them. | 
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SCHOO IGIN GAG Eto pes 


BY F1.G, GOAREER: 


THE majority of hunting men love steeplechasing better than racing 
on the flat, and they derive more enjoyment from seeing the Grand 
National than the Derby. It is the jumping which, as may be said, 
tickles their fancy. They get plenty of that fun on their own 
account while galloping across country after fox; a few “‘ raspers”’ 
may come in their way and may be negotiated (or perhaps not) 
with any amount of pluck; so that their interest in this branch of 
sport is direct, personal, and profound. 

There is a veritable fascination, so far as sportsmen are con- 
cerned, in watching horses jump. Whether the animals—the ones 
with four legs I mean—perform in a show yard, in the hunting field, 
or over a ‘‘regulation’’ course, trying to win money, or honour 
and glory alone—well, that is not a question which affects the 
issue: spectators are delighted. Yet they see a different kind of 
‘“‘lepping” in each arena. The show jumper does things in his 
own way; he must appeal to the gallery with effect, clearing 
obstacles in style as though he despised them for their com- 
parative simplicity. He may be regarded as a sort of equine 
acrobat except as to turning somersaults. He is not ‘‘ schooled” 
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or encouraged to do that for an obvious reason—he might do 
it once too often. ‘‘ We may pop several times with impunity,” 
as an old huntsman observed, ‘‘but our last pop is sure to be 
extremely disagreeable!’’ Such apophthegms induce us to reflect 
on the transitoriness of earthly things, especially money. Love may 
last longer in some cases, but they are regarded as exceptional. 

Not such a slapdash customer as the one just depicted is a 
clever hunter. He, too, does his work in his own fashion. He 
must steady himself at stiff timber and get up high enough; he 
must put a bit of pace on for the purling stream. It is necessary 





JUMPING THE DITCH 


for him to face a variety of fences which require special treatment, 
and it is not desirable—least of all for his jockey—that he should 
“‘chance”’ anything unless it be an absolute certainty. Nobody 
wants to ‘‘ take a toss ’’—such a platitude !—assuming that he is not 
tired of life, and he is not likely to be tired of life while his funds 
hold out and he is able to hunt six days a. week on the right sort of 
cattle in a paradisaical country. Granted those ideal conditions, 
he is sure to see plenty of foxes killed, perhaps in the open after a 
fast forty minutes on the grass with a great deal of splendid jumping, 
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and than that no mundane pleasures are more ecstatical. Others 
fade into insignificance compared with this supreme Joy. 

Horses who are called upon to race over the present ‘‘ regula- 
tion ’’ steeplechase course must also be efficiently schooled, or they 
are not likely to achieve even a small measure of distinction. Several 
special qualifications are requisite for shining in their branch of 
sport. They have to jump strongly built-up fences, including the 
big ditch, while going at top speed; they must be taught, as far as 
possible, how to avoid falls, which are very pernicious when the 
money is on; they should possess a capacity to do their “‘lepping ”’ 
safely when tired, or the last few obstacles may prove fatal to their 
chance; they must be educated to jump boldly without a lead, since 
a refusal on their part when they are in front cannot fail to be 
disastrous for their owner if he is betting that day; and they must 
acquire an ability to skip over ‘‘the water” in their stride as if it 
were a mere puddle of the lowest type. In effect, what they have 
to do is to jump and get away. No time is allowed them to rectify 
mistakes. The pace is a critical test in this capacity. 

An idea, urged in some quarters, that our existing steeplechase 
courses as prescribed by the National Hunt Committee are easy is 
misleading. Unless a horse is thoroughly and properly schooled 
we cannot expect him to negotiate that ‘“‘country” with success. 
It wants, in technical phrase, ‘‘a lot of doing,” especially at Aintree. 
Discussing this point with me, one of the leading Australian steeple- 
chase jockeys said that, when he first came here to ride, our “ regu- 
lation”’ ditches and water appeared to him formidable. But he was 
too full of dash, as the saying is, to shiver on the brink or elsewhere. 
He steered many winners. 

‘‘T had been accustomed,”’ he remarked cheerily, ‘‘ to race over 
stiff fences, including timber, in Australia, where chasers must stand 
off and jump with a sufficient margin, or it is a case of ‘over goes 
the show.’ If they fail to get up they are certain to go down, with 
a shocking experience for the jockey unless he is exceptionally 
fortunate. But when I first saw your ditch fence and the ‘brook’ 
I opened my eyes just a little ’’—he winked for emphasis—‘‘ and I 
vowed to be careful in making their acquaintance.’ Yet in 
Australia the percentage of serious accidents is larger than it is 
here. | 

It is true that nobody regards our fences as easy except perhaps 
a few men who do not ride over them. Valiant on foot, many of us 
feel like flying over houses when the spirit moves us and our blood 
is up; but on horseback we are apt to shudder at a sheep hurdle, 
which seems to grow in height before our affrighted gaze. It is an 
old sporting story: no fences are large enough to please us when 
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we have given up riding, and no jockeys are as bold as those who 
tried to beat us in the brave old times. 

The work of schooling chasers is not difficult when it is under- 
taken by competent experts. They like, of course, to have young 
horses to handle for that purpose. Three or four year olds take to 
it more kindly than do veterans: we are bound to recognise that, 
however clever we may be in this line, we shall not find it easy to 
teach old dogs new tricks. The most unsatisfactory sort of crea- 
ture to school is one that is aged and cunning. He is not 
pleased by gorse tickling him when he essays to vault over it half- 
heartedly (a foolish plan), and he has a will of his own often opposed 
to that of his preceptors. If he knows more than they do, results 
are discomposing. 


Many young thoroughbred horses are (what are called) ‘‘ natural 





A TYPICAL CHASER 


jumpers.’ They do not give much trouble while they are learning 
their trade. ‘‘ Those are the kind I love,” said an experienced cross- 
country trainer, ‘‘ because their heart is in the right place; it has 
not had time to shift, and they will not treat us to a cruel ‘ purler’ 
when we are trying to win money. No, no,” he continued with 
rising eloquence, “‘it is useless to begin with old stagers who have 
learned the same lesson as we have—namely, how to avoid work 
as far as possible.” 

To begin, the neophytes, led by a seasoned chaser who goes 
straight, are cantered over small gorse fences or hurdles. ‘‘ Popping 
them over something” for encouragement represents, as may be 
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said, the first lesson. Whilst strolling, for example, on our beauti- 
ful training downs the other morning I reached a sequestered spot 
amongst a number of furze bushes where, almost hidden from the 
rude public gaze, a capital little fence had been made out of the 
material at hand. It was positively inviting. I saw it all in a 
flash: this was a necessary initiatory measure, or Act I.—sylvan 
scene, with licensed house in distance—of that popular sporting 
comedy entitled The School for Chasers ! 

By safe, gradual steps, which are nicely adjusted, the pupils 
soon attain an ability to jump plain fences cleverly, without any 
‘““scotching ” or side slips, and with a perception that if they take 
off too soon it will be nothing in their favour on landing. A peck 
or two they have been taught tosurmount. Accordingly, when thus 
proficient, they are sent a brisk two-mile gallop, probably with a 
couple of stable companions, over a steeplechase course, ditch and 
all. Asarule, they acquit themselves satisfactorily ; it is not often 
that a severe ‘‘crumpler”’ is recorded. A race found for them, they 
duly appear with the colours on in public; though, if their owner is 
a very prudent person, he may not care to back them the first time 
out. An essential point is that they must be able and willing to 
jump successfully without a lead. Horses may fall in front of them, 
they may even be left to finish the journey alone, and any recalci- 
trance on their part at that crisis is sure to be lamented with 
bitterness by their proprietor, especially in the event of his having 
betted (it is a common weakness) more than he can afford to lose. 
‘* But for falls of one sort and another,” a chasing owner affirmed, 
‘T should now have plenty of cash in pocket, whereas what I have 
there is chiefly fluff and string. A great deal of my money has been 
lost in the ditch. Into it horses have tumbled that I have backed 
to win huge sums, with the result that at present,” he quivered 
painfully, ‘‘ I feel inclined to dash under the bed when there is a 
knock at my front door.” Poor creditors ! 

It is a practice adopted by some trainers to school their young 
horses, so far as the early stages are concerned, in the hunting 
field. One can only write favourably of that system when the 
local conditions are satisfactory. In a good country, with plenty 
of grass and nice practicable fences, embryo chasers may be taught a 
great deal of their business. Those inclined to be excitable and 
hot-headed on the training ground are thus brought to a more 
equable state of mind; they gradually calm down and lose much 
of their undesirable efflorescence; while, after a pretty constant 
association with hounds, they acquire considerable cleverness in 
jumping, so that their education is soon completed. Their manners 
are also improved by this sporting treatment. Hard pullers become 
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amenable to reason, flighty ones seek refuge in a greater sobriety of 
demeanour, and all benefit appreciably (as human beings do) from 
pursuit of the fox. But—and this is a very important point—they 
must have a good man on their back. 

A nervous, unskilful rider is worse than useless for this purpose: 
he spoils his juvenile mounts. They take all sorts of liberties with 
him, and probably begin to refuse when they ought to go straight on 
over a sweet natural country. Other evil habits are contracted just 
as if they were an inevitable growth ; nothing is more certain unless 
the schoolmaster be a thoroughly competent official. He cannot 
teach what he does not know; and if his knowledge in this line 
amounts to practically nothing, we may estimate the value of his 
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instruction without taking counsel’s opinion. We may pay for that, 
too, and be little wiser until after the event, when perchance a 
further expenditure on our part is necessary. Life is full of such 
cruelties for people who are prepared to pay up to the hilt while 
they have the money. They cannot expect to have it long unless 
they learn to prevaricate at the psychological moment. 

Another detail to be considered is that young chasers are more 
likely, as a rule, to be well schooled in a cross-country stable 
exclusively devoted to that work than in a mixed establishment, 
where both flat-racers and jumpers are ‘ fittened”—the word is 
new—for their engagements. Few steeplechase horses of merit, 
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for instance, come from Newmarket ; even issuing thence, they have 
probably been schooled elsewhere. Trainers accustomed to deal 
with “flyers”’ on the flat successfully may not be equally proficient 
with ‘‘flyers in the air.” Risks attached to the last-mentioned 
animals—since there cannot be much jumping without falls, and 
some falls are deleterious—are magnified in the eyes of men not 
hardened to them. Similarly, flat-race jockeys do not like “ lep- 
ping”; it is not stimulating to see them “lark” over a two-foot 
rule; and if one of them dares to contemplate a gate with an idea 
of jumping it in the recesses of his mind, you may be sure the gate 
is lying down. ‘“‘ The flat is quite good enough for me,” remarked 
a leading professional of that class, ‘‘and I would as soon leave it 
ina balloon as on a horse. In either case I should expect to come 
down with a tremendous rattle; and, as everybody knows, there is 
no money in rattles, least of all’”’—he coughed modestly—‘“ when 
they are in our throat.” 

The lads who are employed to ride schooling for trainers of 
cross-country horses are capable performers in the saddle, or they 
would not be there long. They are hard, plucky youths in the pink 
of condition, or it would be impossible for them to do their work. 
They have fine ‘“‘ hands” and a firm seat—the two qualifications go 
together—and, conceivably, they have a keen love for this branch of 
sport. 

They do not hope to live for ever; if they cherished such an 
ambition they would select a more peaceful and less exciting occu- 
pation. While they realise that their vital spark may be extin- 
guished any morning by an imperial “crusher” at the ditch, they 
prefer to take an optimistic view of the situation, having confidence, 
also knowledge, that a horse may roll over them more than once, 
even if he isa huge beast, without putting paid to their account. 
They receive a little extra money for their bravery in connection 
with this business, and they deserve every shilling they get. 

“It is all in the day’s work,” remarked one of those fine riders 
after a pretty “‘ toss,” ‘and if I am glad when the day’s work is 
done, so are a lot of other people engaged on less terrible jobs.” 

That is the sort of sentiment which appeals to one’s imagination, 
though servitors must not be encouraged to brood over it unduly, 
lest they may be tempted to achieve fewer tasks at a higher rate of 
remuneration. To do what we consider most salubrious, that is a 
common wish in every walk of life. Thus, some trainers of flat 
racers are not apt to be sufficiently thorough and strenuous in their 
methods of ‘‘ schooling.” They see a number of perils on every 
side, especially when a horse takes off too soon and drops wrong 
side up without care. Such experts may trust more to chance in the 
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actual race than is desirable as regarded from a jockey’s point of 
view. For example, a gentleman rider who used to steer the 
jumpers sent out from a large flat-race stable told me that many of 
them were by no means safe conveyances over a country. He had 
been shaken up more than a bit by their incompetent methods. 

“Their trainer thinks,’ added the oracle cheerfully, ‘‘ that if 
they can jump a small fence they can jump a large one, and he 
would not ride them over either for an immense pension paid 
quarterly in advance. He schools them in his perfunctory way for 
another man to ride; and as his instincts teach him, he does the 
work accordingly. If the other man—perhaps me—is killed ’— 
here the speaker chuckled ina very saturnine manner—“ that trainer 
sheds no briny tears. He knows that he can put his hand on 
another jockey at any time; hence he has a contempt for such 
human life as that even in its amateur phases.” 

Those ideas are sound enough. They express one of the great 
sporting truths: to wit, imperfectly schooled horses are not steered 
by their pedagogue when they run over the regulation course, or 
they would receive a few more finishing lessons. It is too bad when 
a trainer ‘‘chances the water’; he ought not to “‘chance the ditch.” 
We must also remember that it is natural for horses to jump, just 
as it is for dogs and cats, to do so; and while some “‘flyers”” may 
not be fond of this exercise, just as some men hate work if they can 
wriggle out of it, firm handling at first corrects that fault of tempe- 
rament. There must be kindness, too. It is no use knocking a 
horse about, or galloping him wildly at fences to begin his education. 
A capable artist in the saddle is master of the situation, his instruc- 
tion is imparted serenely, and the effect is permanent. His pupils 
are brought down only by bad luck. 








THE RACING WORLD AND IIs INHABIEAGaS 
Vill JUDGES ANDS |] UDGING 
BY A JUDGE 


A GoopD many years ago I happened to be in London at the end of 
May, and learned from the papers—quite casually, for my ignorance 
of racing fixtures was supreme—that the Derby was fixed for next 
day. I had never seen a race, and it occurred to me that I might 
as well take the opportunity as I chanced to have nothing particular 
to do; soI went to Epsom. My recollection of the day is rather 
confused, and I do not suppose that I found it very entertaining, for 
on returning home I remember saying, ‘‘ Well, I have seen the 
Derby, and I don’t suppose I shall ever see it again.” 

How little one knows what is going to be! I forget the exact 
phraseology of the proverb about the unexpected always happening, 
but certainly my own humble career is an example. If anyone had 
told me just after my visit to Epsom that the business of my lie 
would be conducted on racecourses I should have regarded the 
suggestion as too absurd for words. But circumstances dominated 
me. I was related to a judge—I mean, of course, an occupant of 
the box, not the bench—and he had felt it desirable to have an 
assistant ; indeed, I believe that the suggestion originated with the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club. Sir John Astley was at this time senior 
Steward, and he found a man, but not by any means the right one, 
for this understudy was a wildly enthusiastic personage who entirely 
lost his head in the excitement of the struggle, uttered wild yells as 
the horses approached, and flung his hat into the air in recognition of 
the winner’s triumph. It was indeed just precisely the reverse of 
the man that was wanted, and as my relative did not know where to 
look, I offered my services if he thought they would be useful. Thus 
I learned the duties of the office, and in course of time succeeded to 
the position, about the last in the world I had ever expected to occupy. 
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So now I am a judge,! and nothing could have been wider of 
the mark than the observation I made on returning from my first — 
Derby. If asked the chief requisite for the business, I should say an 
overwhelming sense of responsibility, an unshakeable nerve, and 
absolute freedom from any tendency to excitement. A horse may 
just win a race by the barest margin, the shortest of short heads, 
a matter of inches, but on his success tens of thousands of pounds 
depend as well as the prestige of victory; for though a horse that 
is beaten a very short head at even weights is practically the equal 
of his conqueror, reputation is based upon absolute victory. A 
moment’s carelessness or confusion and the stream of wealth may 
be wrongly diverted, the honour snatched from those to whom it 
belongs and awarded to those who have no claim to it. There are 
occasions when bystanders, usually I suspect with a strong interest in 
a certain animal, declare after a close finish that they are sure some 
horse—the one they have backed—“ just got up in the last stride,” and 
that the wrong number has been hoisted ; but angles are extraordin- 
arily deceptive, and the judge has no angle to deceive him. Some- 
times an owner has stood by my box, and when heads, or possibly even 
necks, have divided the leaders, has informed me ‘‘ Mine’s won!” 
But, grateful as perhaps I should feel for such kind assistance in the 
performance of my duties, I do not accept his opinion unless it 
agrees with my own. 

I have just referred to the deceptiveness of angles, which is far 
greater than would be realised by anyone who has not specially 
studied the subject. Why is it, I have been asked, that the inside 
horses, the horses nearest to the spectator, seem to be going so much 
faster than those beyond? They certainly do so, and that is doubt- 
less one reason why the interested observer often feels convinced 
that his horse has come with a rush and got up, as just remarked. 
I will endeavour to illustrate what I mean by a little diagram. 








a a a 
6 b b b 
; P ; ’ 
XxX 


a and b are horses, X is the spectator. As he looks to his right at 
the approaching animals a will seem to be in front of 6; they come 


1 T cannot refrain from adding ‘‘ And a good judge, too! ’’—Ep. 
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opposite to him and b appears to have drawn exactly level; they 
pass, and he is convinced that 0, “‘ going twice as fast,” is clearly 
leading. Very likely 6 will look to be a good length in front 
when in reality from my box I perceive that a has won by a neck; 
if they continue exactly level and pass me so inseparably that it is 
a dead-heat, our friend (having perhaps backed b) will be positively 
certain that my verdict is utterly wrong.’ If anyone wishes to 
ascertain how hard it is for a person not in a line with the winning 
post to say what has won, a test can readily be applied. Run 
gently, or even walk, up the middle of the Rowley Mile, and try to 
put a stick in the ground exactly ina line with the two posts. Then 
go into the box and see where the stick has been placed, and it is 
tolerably certain that it will be an astonishingly long way out. I 
have heard that it was the late George Fordham who first made the 
suggestion that this should be done. A comment had been made 
on the difficulty in knowing just where the winning post was when 
riding arace ; some ignorant person expressed doubts about any such 
difficulty existing, and he was invited to try. It has been calculated, 
I may here observe, that there is one dead-heat in every sixty 
races. Who made the calculation, and over how long a period the 
researches on which the figures are based extended, I do not know, 
but on the whole I am inclined to think that the conclusion is fairly 
accurate. 

It is a chief duty of the judge to avoid the least unnecessary 
loss of time, to see that the winner’s number is hoisted at the 
earliest possible moment, and in order to do this I find the best 
way, according to my experience, is to make a tabulated list of the 
runners so that the lightest colours come first, gradually shading off 
into the darkest. Before all else the table must be plainly written, 
and, of course, correct. I go to the weighing-room, ascertain which 
horses are going to run, and make the entries in my book. Taking 
an example at random, I will give a race at the July Meeting of the 
present year. 

THE PRINCESS’ CUP. 


Last five furlongs B.M. 


20 -sir J. Miller as - White, primrose sleeves and cap. 
48 Mr. J]. Cannon - - White, pink sleeves, green cap. 
§ Lord Bradford - - White, scarlet sleeves, black cap. 


8 Sir J. B. Maple (1) - White and gold stripes, claret cap. 


1 Angles deceive the most experienced men. Thus the late Duke of Beaufort, 
watching the Two Thousand Guineas in 1880, had no sort of doubt that Muncaster had 
beaten his colt Petronel. ‘‘ A couple of strides further and I should just have won!” 
he remarked, turning away. ‘‘ But you have won, Duke,’’ a friend, iooking over at the 
judge’s box, replied, and his astonishment was great to see that Petronel’s number was 
hoisted.— Ep. 
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9 Mr. Henning (2) - White, green hoop on sleeves, green cap. 
11. Mr. Keene (3) - - White, blue spots. 
8 Mr. E. L. Heinemann Yellow, red collar and cuffs. 
22 Mr. Pincus - - Red, white braid, yellow cap. 
19 Mr. Joicey - - Pink, green sleeves. 
10 Mr. Homan - - Maroon and gold stripes. 
4 Mr. Luscombe - - Mauve, straw sleeves, black cap. 
4 Mr. Whitney”) - - Light blue, brown cap. 
24 Mr. Musker . - Light blue, violet sleeves, grey cap. 
16 Mr. Rose (4) - - Blue, black sleeves, red cap. 
44 Lord Penrhyn - - Black and white stripes, red sleeves and 
cap. 


Head and one length. 


The numbers it will be understood are those on the card, and being 
seated in the weighing-room while the jockeys are passing the scale 
impresses the colours on one’s mind. Equipped with the book I 
then go to my box and see the horses canter to the post, in order 
to grow still more familiar with them—it is perhaps needless to add 
that if jockeys are carrying wrong colours, distinguishing caps, or 
if any deviation has been made from the colours printed on the 
card, a special note records the circumstance. Years ago there 
were fewer owners and one became accustomed to their jackets ; 
of late years the Turf has gained many recruits, and a neh must 
necessarily be familiar with all alike. 

Then I wait till the signal is given that the field is off—everyone 
who goes racing knows the sound and movement that proclaim the 
-start. Bells, and occasionally bugles, have long been used to 
announce the fall of the flag, or of late the raising of the barrier; 
Newmarket, last of all, followed with an electric bell. As soon as 
the competitors are distinguishable I fix my glasses upon them and 
watch with all possible attention. Practice, I suppose, no doubt 
enables a judge to pick out the winner, as a general rule, while 
the horses are still some distance off, but general rules are not to be 
considered. It seems certain sometimes that one of two or three will 
win, when another that has not been included in the reckoning comes 
with a rush and just gets home. The judge must on no account 
follow his field all the way, for if he did the deceptive angles would 
assuredly perplex him. He watches the horses from the moment he 
can make out clearly what is happening, and s0 continues to watch 
till the leaders are five-and-twenty or thirty yards from him; then 
he puts down his glasses, gets the line between the two posts, and 
the nose that crosses that line first wins. He has no angle to 
bother and confuse him, and, in fact, after a little of the practice 
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which accustoms him to the work, it is really difficult to make 
a mistake. According to whether the jacket carried by the winner 
be light or dark he knows just whereabouts in his list to look for the 
number; his man is waiting instructions to put it in the frame to 
be hoisted, and he is told. “‘ No. 3’ it was in the race quoted, 
and a very close finish. ‘‘ No. 3” was accordingly displayed, then 
after a few seconds the frame was pulled down, the assistant in- 
structed to put up ‘No. 9” and ‘‘ No. 11” in the racevqnotes: 
and nothing remained. for the judge but to write out an account of 
the race, giving his decision—won by a head, a length between 
second and third—to add the number of the fourth, and to send it to 
Messrs. Weatherby for publication in the next issue of the Racing 
Calendar. 

It is always desirable to name, at any rate, the fourth horse, 
for the obvious reason that there may be an objection or dis- 
qualification ; and if it be convenient to give the places of one or two 
more so much the better. As the horses have been galloping towards 
him he may have seen—occasionally does see—some bumping or 
crossing, and is not at all surprised, it may be, to find that there 
is an objection to the winner. In sucha case he is summoned to 
the stewards’ room to give his evidence; usually the jockeys that 
were riding in the race are first questioned and the judge follows. 

I am asked for some anecdotes or incidents in connection with 
the business, but my own humble career has really not afforded any. 
In bygone days racing was conducted with less order than it is at 
present, and there is a story of a judge at a certain roughly arranged 
steeplechase meeting who had a disagreeable experience one after- 
noon. An energetic portion of the crowd had, it is said, backed a 
certain horse, and was determined that it should win. It seemed 
to be doing so as those that still stood up neared home, but at the 
last fence but one the animal fell and got away from its prostrate 
jockey. -It appeared quite impossible that anything could happen 
to deprive the only competitor who was left standing of the sweets 
of victory, which would have been sours to supporters of the 
‘“‘good thing,” and the only one trifle needed was the judge’s 
verdict; but the backers of the fallen steed were not lacking in 
resource. Rushing to the judge’s box they violently toppled it over 
face foremost, the unhappy judge lay prone and imprisoned, while 
the should-have-been winner cantered past the post ; but not having 
seen the race won, he could not bear testimony to what ‘won it. 

I do not suppose that anyone really believes another story of a 
judge who, so the tale goes, vastly surprised spectators by putting 
up the number of the horse that carried a red jacket, when there 
seemed no sort of doubt that it had finished some distance behind 
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the bearer of a green.. Up, however, went the number of the 
red. 

“What did that win by?” a friend of the man in the box 
asked him, as he descended to face a wondering crowd. 

“Oh, a good neck,” he replied, adding in a murmur to his 
friend, ‘‘ The first winner I’ve backed this week!” 

No! The anecdote is an amusing libel which I am sure nobody 
accepts as true. So also, I suppose, is the tale of a difficulty which 
is said to have overtaken some judges—-three I believe do duty 
together—in the Argentine Republic. The three gentlemen in ques- 
tion had a great fancy for one of the runners—so the story goes— 
and had backed it freely; but though judges in one sense they were 
not so in another, for the certainty was beaten—certainties so often 
are—at least a length. What was to be done? They all wanted 
money, they had got a good price, and to pay instead of to receive 
was an inconvenience not to be contemplated. The horse had not 
won, but they would simply say it had and hoist its number, one of 
them suggested—it was really quite an inspiration—and up the 
number went accordingly. But the affair was not so simple as it had 
seemed. Argentina is a country where people carry revolvers, and 
where likewise they have a ready disposition to use them. A number 
of truculent sportsmen who had backed the real winner surrounded 
the judges’ box, from which they had not issued, having perhaps 
some little delicacy about facing the crowd, and simply stated that 
they were not going to be robbed. A mistake had been made and 
the race awarded to the wrong horse; that mistake had to be 
rectified, or exceedingly awkward consequences, they hinted—with 
their hands in their pistol pockets—would at once ensue. Here 
was another dilemna for the trio. How could they escape it? 
A glance at the threatening mob that continued to gather decided 
them. They must exhibit the right number and pretend to have 
made a mistake—simple, but at the same time rather awkward and 
very disagreeable. However, up went the number that should have 
gone up at first, and the three breathed with relief—for a moment. 
For other people, it appeared, besides themselves had fancied the 
second; these had seen it given as the winner with some surprise if 
with more satisfaction, and now after having counted their gains they 
were to be deprived of them because the judges pretended to have 
committed a blunder. Would they stand it? Not fora moment! 
Another crowd, backers of the second that had received the original 
verdict, in turn surrounded the box, and the judges were told that 
this sort of thing was not to be endured. They had given a most 
excellent decision to begin with, and if they did not steadfastly 
abide by it there would be serious trouble in connection with 
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powder and bullets. Danger awaited the luckless three in either 
case, supporters of the first and of the second horse alike had 
six-shooters and an angry inclination to shoot. What could they 
do? Suddenly one of the trio had another inspiration. They 
would call it a dead heat! Backers of both would then alike get 
something, so up went the ‘‘o,’’ and beneath it the two numbers 
side by side. 

That is the story as far as I- have heard it; how it affected 
the ring and what the bookmakers said is not recorded; but I need 
not perhaps state my belief that the legend is altogether a baseless 
invention. 

A judge story which is true is that which tells how the late 
Mr. Clark, an official who won the respect and esteem of all 
classes of racing men during his long and honourable connection 
with the Turf, nearly caused a state of confusion at Goodwood that 
would surely have been unprecedented. The horses had gone to 
the post for the Stewards’ Cup. There is, as readers are doubtless 
aware, always a big field for this event, and in the year in question 
the runners were exceptionally numerous—forty-three. That they 
would get off speedily seemed improbable, and the judge sat in his 
box contemplating the landscape before him. It was a very sultry 
afternoon; a shimmering heat seemed to rise from the earth; on 
the hillside opposite to him a flock of sheep were feeding and he 
watched them as they fed; gradually they seemed to fade away, and 
the next thing he remembered was being violently shaken by a 
policeman, who pointed to the rapidly advancing field now within 
forty or fifty yards of the box. The judge had barely time to pull 
himself together when the leaders flashed past the post. 

It would have been a catastrophe indeed if Mr. Clark had 
continued to slumber while the horses galloped home, and certainly 
those who won on the race—I never had a bet in my life, so am 
ignorant of the sensation of winning—had cause to be grateful to 
that vigilant constable. Few people, I imagine, can realise what 
the owner of the winner would have felt if after going through weeks 
of anxiety and hope and fear, he had seen his horse defeat the field 
fairly and squarely and then heard that it was ‘‘no race.” It would 
have been bad enough had the winner of the first heat, as it were, 
won the second also, but when races are run over again very often 
the same horse does not finish first. 

The Editor asks me to say something about the horses and 
jockeys of to-day and of a bygone period, but I must beg to be 
excused this task, for what I think is the sufficient reason that 
of horses I am really no judge and of horsemanship a_ not 
very confident one. I see, or imagine I see, when jockeys are 
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not riding very hard, but I imagine that if tricks are played, 
if riders are not trying to win, they do not wait till they are 
close home, and, in fact, that it is a subject I think it would be 
wisest not to discuss. Of the horses I do not take special 
notice, my concern being with their riders, to see in what 
order and at what intervals the jackets pass my chair. I do not 
know one horse from another, and could not name a single animal 
in training, however carefully I inspected it. 

The Jockey Club always have their own judge, who receives 
a salary. The proprietors or clerks of courses elsewhere engage 
their judge at a daily fee—some half-score officials now hold licences 
to act. Once engaged for a meeting the engagement usually 
continues; the judge looks in the Calendar and notes that he is 
announced to act. 

At Newmarket, where there are several courses, with a box, 
of course, at each, jockeys used sometimes to mistake the post 
and finish at the wrong place—the error is even now occasionally 
made. To obviate this, in the year 1863 it occurred to the 
late Mr. Clark that a flag over the box where he was officiating 
would be a good indication to the jockeys, and he _ provided 
one accordingly. It was the year of the wedding of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, and Mr. Clark chose the colours of the 
Danish flag, an act. of devotion to the Princess. The red and 
white fluttered for many seasons, but a couple of years ago the 
little banner, needed renewal. The lady who kindly set herself 
to provide the new flag had, as it happened, no red and white 
silk by her at the moment; she took what she chanced to have, 
and visitors at Newmarket were astonished and by no means 
pleased to find the Boer colours hoisted over the judge’s box. It 
had, of course, never occurred to the maker that she had utilised 
the colours of the enemy, but the slip was promptly repaired, and 
now the Danish colours wave again. 
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SEA FISHING ROUND ABOUT ADE 
BY A. WILLOCK, R.I.M. 


ADEN, even to those who are not personally acquainted with the 
place, is usually associated with ideas of intense discomfort. Its 
drawbacks as a place of residence are undoubtedly many, but by 
the keen fisherman no little compensation can be obtained; and 
a few practical hints on rod-fishing round about Aden may not be 
amiss. : 

In these waters the kokari is one of the commonest “‘ fishable ”’ 
fish, and at the same time one of the gamest. He has a distinct 
liking for the sardine, and this is unquestionably the best bait; but 
unfortunately the supply is annually decreasing, probably owing to 
the dredging and deepening of the harbour, and it is now difficult to 
get a sufficient quantity. 

A very favourite residence of the grey kokari is under the 
bottom of a ship, whence they dart out after their food. The 
best means of ascertaining whether they are at home is to peel and 
slice a raw potato, throw a handful in close to the ship—about six 
feet from the side—and watch it sink. If any fish are there they 
will rush out and take it ravenously. Then is your chance, for you 
are sure to have sport. Get out your rod, look well to your trace, 
have the boat handy so as to be able to jump into it quickly, and do 
not forget the gaff. 
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If you can procure sardines, cut them up into pieces about 
14 inches long, and mix a few handfuls of boiled rice with the fish, as 
it sinks at about the same rate and assists in hiding your trace. Fix 
the bait so as to conceal the hook and shank altogether, for kokari 
are suspicious brutes. Now throw a handful of feed in, cast your 
bait in the centre, manipulate it so as to keep it there, and lock out. 
Suddenly the fish will dart out, like flashes of lightning they will go 
through the feed, and in the excitement make a mistake. 

Out rushes your line at the rate of ‘‘ knots,” the first mad dash 
taking 80 to 120 yards. This is the period when the greatest care is 
required. Put just sufficient strain on to drive the barb well home, 
but not suddenly, for should you do so the chances are that if you 
are in a fish of any size—say 20 lb.—your hook, trace, or line will 
carry away. 

Check your reel with your hand in order to prevent over- 
running and probable fouling. Now get into the boat as quickly as 
possible, taking care to keep a slight strain on the line so as to 
prevent the hook coming out, and get your man to pull after him. 
It is necessary to reel in as quickly as possible in order to have sufh- 
cient line to allow for his rushes, for, if of any size, your fish will 
lead you a merry dance. I have known a 35]1b. fish take a boat 
more than a mile and a half, and occupy an hour and ten minutes 
to kill. . 

Endeavour to get over your fish, for they dive close to the 
bottom, and, keeping your rod horizontal with a heavy strain on, try 
to raise it; but beware of “‘ jinking,”’ for when beginning to tire the 
fish will turn on its side, swim in circles, and make short, sharp jerks 
downwards. Let the point of the rod give, and allow him to take 
line. He will make rushes, 
and very often long ones, 
but you will gradually begin 
to raise him, and when near 
the surface get the oars in 
and stand by to gaff. It 
does not follow, all the 
same, that you secure your 
fish the first time you bring 
him to the surface; for 
unless thoroughly played : 
out you will not get him near the boat, and any endeavour to make 
a wild stroke with the gaff will only result in a fresh rush and a 
renewal of the fight. It is good work if you kill at the rate of 
a pound a minute. 

In the absence of sardines or small fish, cooked meat is a very 
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effective bait, and in fact I have caught nearly all my kokari on 
this station with it. Obtain, if possible, the cooked soup meat, mix 
it well with boiled rice—it all tends to discolour the water. Bait 
your hook with cooked beef or mutton; the latter for choice. A 
long thin piece of meat threaded on the hook is the best. 

If nothing else is to be had try the raw potato. I have 
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occasionally caught these fish with it at Perim and off the Andaman 
Islands; but, unless exceedingly hungry, kokari are not fond of it. 
Still, there is a good old saying, ‘‘ You never know your luck.” With 
regard to size, my largest kokari was 481b., but I have known a 
72-pounder to be landed. 

Another very common fish, but splendid fighter on the rod, is 
Chorinemus toloo, an ally of the far-famed tunny. During the cold 
weather it is quite a common sight to see them jumping twenty 
or thirty feet out of the water, presumably to get rid of parasites, 
for I have caught them with sea lice quite an inch long adhering 
to their bodies. They are most plentiful from January to May, and 
my method of catching them might be termed “fishing made 
easy.” 

At this period of the year shoals of a species of young garfish— 
“half beaks” I think: that is to say they have a long lower 
mandible and an ill-defined upper one, and are about five to eight 
inches in length—swim round the ship, and it is on these that the 
toloo feed. They can be caught on a very small hook with dough 
or meat as bait, but a much more effective and quicker method 
I found was “jigging.” This consists in having a treble hook fast 
on the end of the line, and throwing in crumbs. Lower the hook 
amongst the crumbs, and when the fish swarm, bring it up sharply. 
You can in this way catch two or three at a time, and by keeping 
them either in running water, or a live bait basket, they will live for 
several days. 

Having baited your hook, the rod may be made fast, as there Is 
no necessity to watch it; only be careful that the line runs freely, 
as the first dash will take out forty or fifty yards. 
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One strong point in his favour is that, unlike the kokari, the 
toloo never attempts to go under the boat and cut your line, but 
takes a straight run-into open water. Nevertheless, he is full of 
tricks, his favourite one being to make a very sharp rush and jump 
high out of the water; or he may turn suddenly round and swim 
towards you. Directly he feels any strain on the line he jumps 
upwards. This is distinctly disconcerting, for when the line sud- 
denly slackens one naturally supposes that the fish has gone, and 
begins to reel in; the surprise can well be imagined when the 
sudden jerk comes on the line. 

Of other fish that I have caught off the ship the worst for all 
fighting purposes is the gobra—a rock fish. When hooked he gets 
under the bottom, and it is only by sheer brute strength that 
one can dislodge him. Once moved, he simply has no fight whatso- 
ever, and is easily wound in. 

A slightly better combatant is the sunfish, but his first run is 
also for shelter, and it requires a heavy strain and the exercise of 
great patience to make him evacuate his position. The weight of 
these fish is between eighteen and twenty-five pounds. 

Good sport can be obtained from a stinging ray, but it is 
advisable to try to prevent his getting to the bottom, where he 
will burrow. When in the boat beware of his sting, which consists 
of a horny projection about a quarter way down the tail. If it 
catches you, you will remember it for many a day. It is amusing 
to watch the native fisher- 
men tackle these fish. 
When brought to the sur- 
face one man catches hold 
of the extremity of the 
tail, which he then seizes 
with his teeth, and with 
a piece of wood strikes up- 
wards and breaks off the 
spike. The fish is then 
unable to do any harm. 

Coming down to 
smaller fry, a spare half- 
hour can be pleasantly 
spent angling for garfish, 
of which there are always 
several cruising off the ship, and with light tackle they give very 
good play. A dead sardine is the best lure, and it should be baited 
from the tail, bringing the point of the hook out close to the head; 
for a’ garfish will take the sardine by the centre, swim away, and 
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gradually manceuvre it round with his jaws until the head is point- 
ing before it begins to swallow. 

Do not strike until the sardine is well down, for garfish have 
a marvellous power of ejecting the bait. When hooked, away they 
go, skimming along the surface of the water on their tails, twisting 
and turning in a most fantastic manner, and, unless great care be 
exercised, kinking your trace. They are excellent eating, although 
many people object to them on account of the bones being green ; 
but the flesh is perfectly white. Failing sardines, a good fat live 
cockroach is a very killing bait; it is, however, I admit, a repulsive 
creature to handle. 

When a garfish is landed it is best first to break the lower jaw 
before extracting the hook, for they possess great power, and with 
their array of sharp teeth can give one an exceedingly nasty bite. 

I once watched a peculiar performance with one of these fish. 
A “gar”? was in shallow water, perfectly stationary, on the look-out 
for his prey. Suddenly a tremor passed through the body and a 
complete transformation took place. From being an almost uni- 
formly pale green, dark bands about a quarter of an inch in width 
developed at intervals of three inches, and the remainder of the 
body appeared perfectly transparent. After a short interval another 
tremor took place, and the creature came back to his natural colour. 
We watched him for fully ten minutes, during which time he con- 
stantly changed; but finally darted off after a fish and did not 
return: 

Those who take an interest in and are fond of boat-sailing may 
spend many pleasant evenings cruising about Aden harbour, for as a 
rule the wind drops towards the evening to a nice sailing breeze. 
Apart from the enjoyment of managing the boat, good sport may be 
had; but there are many evenings when one has all the excitement 
of anticipation without the pleasure of the realisation of one’s hopes. 
I have learned from experience, the result of many a fruitless troll, 
that the fish inside the harbour are not partial to a spoon bait. 
Those that I have caught, toloo and surmi, have all been on the 
sardine. If formalin is to hand it simplifies matters greatly, but 
unfortunately it is not procurable in Aden, and comes exceedingly 
expensive if obtained from Bombay. As sardines, under ordinary 
circumstances, are only to be got in the early morning, and if left 
to themselves will very soon ripen, the best means of preserving 
them is to extract the whole of their internal arrangements and 
then pack them in ice. They will then be usable in the evening. 

For a half ripe, or in fact any sardine, there is nothing to equal 
Hardy’s No. 1 or No. 14 Crocodile Spinner. I have even seen an 
unfortunate seagull deceived by them, but I would advocate the 
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hooks. being mounted on single wire, as gimp or gut is useless for 
sea work ; in addition, neither of them will land a fish of any size. 

The best portion of the harbour for fishing lies between the 
Light Vessel and the Union Club. Opposite Mahla plain is also 
good. It is all deep water and free from danger for boats. 

When fishing with a rod from a boat under sail it is always 
advisable to have someone with you, either to sail the boat or take 
charge when into a fish. As getting a companion is not always 
practicable, and taking a rod is some- 
times a nuisance, a very good idea is to 
have a reel fitted to a piece of wood 
which can be made to attach either toa 
thwart or to the stern sheets of the boat. 

A less expensive method is to havea 
wooden reel made on the same principle 
as a rail hand log, which can be fitted 
with either a rim brake made out of 
brass, or even a groove cut in it, and a 
line brake. This, with about 150 yards 
of country line, has the advantage of being 
easily made, taking up no room, and being 
always ready to put into the boat at a 
moment’s notice. 

There is one note of warning that I 
would give. Always be careful to look 
out for squalls when sailing, for the puffs 
come down off the hills with great vio- 
lence and quite unexpectedly. It is no 
pleasant experience to be capsized. The 
Catcher may be caught; and there.are 
less uncomfortable ways of shuffling off 
this mortal coil than by providing food Fetal 
for fish. Aden, moreover, abounds with GARFISH 
sharks, especially during the south-west 
monsoon. It is not an uncommon sight when sailing to see a shark 
keeping pace with the boat. 

So far I have dealt chiefly with the fishing which can be 
obtained off and round the ship. The best place of all, however, is 
round the rocks of Little Aden. Unfortunately, owing to the 
distance (five miles) and the habits of fish, a steam launch is 
requisite. Of course, there are days when one lands nothing, but 
they are very few and far between; one can generally depend on 
catching something, for the place swarms with fish, and good 
sport can as a rule be obtained. The catch mainly consists of 
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kokari, bayard (a species of kokari), and surmi, and they run to 
good sizes. 

It is quite safe to go close alongside the rocks, and indeed it is 
essential that one should do so, for the fish lie up amongst them. 
They will dash out after the bait like a bull at a gate, and I have 
known three of us to 
be in fish at the same 
time, which makes it 
exciting. 

The best baits 
are a sardine on a 
‘‘ crocodile; orm 
very bright spoon 
about two-and-a-half 
to three inches in 
size. They take the 
spoon. remarkably 
well. The wisest 
course is to leave 
Aden so as to arrive 
on the ground just 
as day is breaking, 
and one can con- 
tinue fishing up to 
eight or nine o’clock, 
by which time it gets 
very hot and the fish 
go off feeding. If 
you are not an early 
riser, Teach, tae 
ground by four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and 
then fish until sunset. A calm day should be chosen, otherwise 
the jobble raised makes it uncomfortable in the launch. 

Anyone stationed in Aden often has an opportunity of making 
trips round the coast, and I would advise fishermen to take their 
gear with them. There are several excellent places for fishing. 
In fact, at all ports sport can be obtained, and a few hints may be 
of assistance. 

Perim, at the entrance of the Red Sea, one of the numerous 
cinder heaps belonging to England, has on its western side a very — 
well-protected harbour, into which a great number of big fish come 
for feeding, especially in the hot weather. When anchored throw 
peeled potato overboard, and more often than not you will raise 
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kokari, which here run large. The biggest I landed here was 
37lb. They are not vegetarians, but are very fond of meat. 
There is nearly always a good breeze blowing in the harbour; and 
sailing about, using either a sardine or rock fish, will generally 
result in good sport. 

The best ground is outside the harbour entrance, opposite the 
Coal Company’s Club, and off the Piri lighthouse. Here you must 
look out for tide rips, which are bad, and very strong currents run 
outside. I have taken very good bags indeed of surmi, barracouta, 
kokari, and bayard here, 
but to enable one to fish 
properly a steam launch is 
necessary. 

The fish are gross 
feeders and like a large bait. 
When small fish are un- 
obtainable and they will 
not take a spoon I have 
found that a strip cut from 
the belly portion of a surmi 
and fitted on a trolling trace 
was very killing. 

Djibouti, the French 
possession on the Somali 
coast, literally swarmed 
with fish when I was there. 
Enormous skate were swim- 
ming round the ship. Un- 
fortunately, I had but little 
time for fishing then. 

The kokari are of good 
size here. One day, fishing 
in the usual manner, baiting 
with meat and casting 
amongst the feed, immedi- 
ately there was a tremen- 
dous swirl, and away went 
the line. Luckily the fish 
took a straight run out, and 
a boat was handy, enabling me to get after him quickly. Aftera 
grand tussle I had the satisfaction of landing a forty-eight pounder. 
This is an example of what can sometimes be done in a spare half- 
hour. | 

At Berberah, the British port on the Somali coast, and due 
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south of Aden, the fish are exceedingly fond of a spoon off the Spit, 
and a rock cod when fishing over the rocks off the lighthouse. A 
brother officer has sent me the following account of his bag, trolling 
off the Spit with a spoon, and having two rods out :— 

July 16th—14, 12, 10, 7lb. toloo; 22, 17, 13, 22, 10 ba Kokam 
total, 127 lb. July 17th—15 1b. barracouta; 10, 12, 1O)bystGnees 
20, 23lb. kokari; total, 90 1b. July 18th—z16, 121b. kokari: 8, 
II lb. toloo; 2\lb. bayard; 3 lb. barracouta; total, 52 1b. 93) ulysumee 
—35 lb. shark; 15, 3, 15, 31, 15 1b. kokari; 11 lb. toloo;stotae 
125lb. July 2zoth—rg, 20, 18, 9, 21 lb. kokari; 2lb. bayard; total, 
89 lb.—or a grand total of 483 lb. in five days. 

‘‘A fresh S.W. wind blew all the forenoon, and by 4 p.m. it 
was quite calm. We made our bag between 2 p.m. and dark.” 

Mokalla is a town on the Arabian coast under British protec- 
tion, about 300 miles to the eastward of Aden. It was used as a 
coaling station by the old Indian Navy before the capture of Aden 
in 1839. 

At this place bait is generally obtainable from the native 
fishermen. Numbers of a species of tunny can be caught here. 
The natives mostly fish over the western side, but I have had runs 
all over the harbour. They only use a large single hook, with single 
brass wire trace two fathoms in length. They have a clever method 
of concealing the hook. They cut off the head of the bait at an 
angle at the junction of the head and backbone, extract the insides 
and pass the hook into the cavity, securing the upper portion on to 
the trace with thread, thus dispensing with any lip hook. The fish 
trolls absolutely straight. 

In concluding this article a few remarks about gear will perhaps 
be of assistance to those who may be thinking of fitting themselves out 
with tackle for Eastern sea fishing. For all-round salt-water fishing 
Hardy of Alnwick’s sea rod is exceedingly hard to beat. It stands 
an enormous strain and springs out perfectly straight. The reel 
should be sufficiently large to take 150 yards to 200 yards of line. It 
should be fitted with a steel check strong enough to prevent over- 
running. A brass check vanishes into dust with the first strong 
run. A reel to beware of is one in which strength is sacrificed to 
lightness; for with a full reel and winding in a heavy fish the sides 
of the drum are forced outwards against the plates and a dead stop 
results. A good plan to put extra pressure on is to have a strip of 
leather with a flap sewn on the butt of the rod. By folding the 
flap over the line you can hold any fish. 

Wire for traces is absolutely necessary, as gimp is easily sawn 
through by the fish. The best I know of is sold by W. Robertson, 
of 5, Bothwell Street, Glasgow. It is very light, strong, and cheap, 
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and can be bought in three sizes. It is especially useful when fishing 
in clear water with a live bait, and the best way of attaching it to 
the hook and swivel is by means of a fisherman’s bend, for it allows 
the hook perfect freedom. As regards hooks, Messrs. Luscombe’s, 
of Allahabad, drilled eye Rohu hooks, are the best I know. They 
are exceptionally strong, and having no length of shank are easily 
concealed by the bait. In making up a trolling trace for rock fish 
they should be used as lip hooks. For trolling a strand of seizing 
wire is requisite, as it stands the sudden jerk better than laid-up 
wire. 

With crocodile spinners for dead bait, spoons 24 inches to 
3 inches in length, a variety of treble hooks, swivels, and a pair of 
wire pliers, you are prepared to go in for any sort of sea fishing. 
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BIRKENHEAD AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. By Henry Kelsall Aspinall. 
Liverpool: The Liverpool Booksellers’ Company, Limited. 
1903. 


The title scarcely suggests a book on Sport, but Mr. Aspinall 
is not writing of the day before yesterday when trade and commerce 
had become the all-absorbing business of the town on the Mersey. 
He treats of a period when “ Birkenhead and district abounded with 
game, hares, partridges and rabbits ’’—rather a distinction without 
a difference, perhaps—and when a neighbouring cover, famous for 
foxes, was known as Aspinall’s Gorse. ‘‘Some of the old gorse 
still thrives in the hollow and spare land north-east of the College 
Buildings,” the author states, but the foxes, with the discretion that 
is characteristic of them, have gone elsewhere. The amount of sport 
carried on in this neighbourhood was quite remarkable. During the 
harrier season the proprietor of the Hoylake Hotel used to sell over 
a pipe of port wine a week, which must have meant a considerable 
assemblage, even of two-bottle men. There were foxhounds also, in 
spite of a wicked rector who shot foxes and was assured by the 
author’s father that he would never go to heaven; because only 
Christians went there, and no Christian ever shot a fox in a hunting 
country. Mr. Aspinall was coxswain of a boat, a craft ‘‘ nearly 
40 ft. long, very heavy, perfectly flat on the floor, and thickly coated 
with vermilion paint in and out,” which beat the hitherto invincible 
Chester men on the Dee in spite of innumerable disadvantages, and 
took to Birkenhead the 100-guinea gold cup presented by the then 
Marquis of Westminster. It is perhaps not surprising that 
Mr. Aspinall should describe this as “‘the best race ever rowed on 
the Dee.” He himself does not appear to have been in the famous 
run with the Hooton foxhounds ‘‘twenty miles almost in a direct 
line,” but his father was one of the few who rode it. It was in this 
neighbourhood, too, that William MacDonough, brother of Alan, 
whose name is great in the history of steeplechasing, made a wager 
that he would ride a little bay thoroughbred horse over a 6 ft. wall, © 
specially constructed for the occasion. He won his bet and offered 
to jump it if it were raised another six inches, but his opponents 
were frightened. It is a weakness of Mr. Aspinall’s book that he 
goes into unimportant details. The reader, for instance, will not 
be greatly interested to learn that a relative of the author, a 
Mr. William Brancker, was ‘‘ very fond of beer but drank little or 
no wine or spirits.”’ Such details should be exclusively kept for 
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home consumption. But the book gives a rather curious picture of 
what Birkenhead and the district used to be when Mr. Aspinall was 
a bachelor—in last June occurred the fifty-sixth anniversary of his 
wedding day. 


CLIMBS AND EXPLORATIONS IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. By Hugh 
E. M. Stutfield and J. Norman Collie, F.R.S. With maps 
and illustrations. Longmans, Green & Co. 1903. 


This book has a value because it deals with a district that is 
little known. Books of travel may appeal to two classes—to those 
who have some special reason for making themselves acquainted 
with the country described, and to the general reader, who seeks 
entertainment in the first place, and is not displeased if a little 
knowledge that may come in useful is mixed up with it. To the first 
of these classes the present work may be cordially recommended ; 
it conveys the impression of having been carefully and conscien- 
tiously compiled. But the general reader—even if he have some 
taste for such books—may not find himself much interested. It is 
a rather stolid statement of where the authors went and what they 
did day after day. Authors of books on travel not seldom overreach 
themselves in their endeavours to be picturesque. Messrs. Stutfield 
and Collie go almost to the other extreme. There are, however, of 
course, quaint and interesting details. Thus, for instance, in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Sir Donald, Mr. Stutfield came upon a 
grizzley bear’s track and carefully measured the footprints, which 
were Over 12 inches in length and broad in proportion. Side by 
side with them, only a few inches from the huge brute’s spoor, he 
saw the tiny imprint of a lady’s smart Parisian shoe. The wearer 
had passed along the trail the preceding afternoon on a stroll 
through the valley, and the monster had followed a few hours 
later—a curious combination. One drawback to the region is the 
presence of ‘ bull-dogs ”—big horse-flies like enormous bluebottles 
with sharp nippers which draw blood. There is not much sport, 
though there is some; several kinds of grouse, including the willow 
grouse or ‘‘fool-hen,”’ so called from their tameness and the ease 
with which they allow themselves to be killed, are tolerably common. 
There are numerous wild goats in the Rockies, and the writers 
declare that it is by no means the common habit of these creatures 
to perch on inaccessible crags ; on the contrary, they are accustomed 
to frequent the valleys. Bighorns, bears—black, brown, and grizzley 
—various kinds of duck, are also found, and very large bull trout, 
up to 30 1b. or more, are to be caught in some of the lakes. The 
book is illustrated by photographs which are, for the most part, good 
plates well printed. 
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THE LIGHTER BRANCHES OF AGRICULTURE. By Edith Bradley 
and Bertha La Mothe, with an introduction by the Countess 
of Warwick. London: Chapman & Hall. 1903. 


This volume is the sixth of the ‘‘ Woman’s Library,” and the 
purpose of it is explained by Lady Warwick in her introduction. 
The Countess believes that remunerative employment for women 
may be found in what is called ‘“‘ The lighter branches of Agricul- 
ture.” By this is implied all work on the land which requires skill 
rather than mere physical strength, though a certain amount of this 
latter, she specially admits, may also be requisite. The branches 
of labour discussed are market-gardening, fruit-growing, dairying, 
poultry-keeping, bee-keeping, and the marketing of produce. Lady 
Warwick has paid particular attention to these subjects, and it may 
safely be assumed—for a critic can hardly speak from personal 
knowledge and experience—that the ladies who have been chosen 
to discuss the themes are wholly competent for the work. It is 
impossible to glance at many pages of the book, indeed, without 
coming upon remarks and statements the common-sense of which 
strongly commend them to the reader. A number of illustrations 
elucidate the text. 


SPORTING SONNETS. .By Alan R. Haig Brown. 
London: Geo. Allen. 


Mr. Haig Brown’s Sonnets, addressed to, or descriptive of, all 
sorts of birds, beasts, sportsmen, and players of various games, 
have been previously published in various daily and weekly papers. 
Here they are brought together, and probably readers will differ 
widely in opinion as to whether this was worth doing. . The author 
has a fairly correct ear, that is to say,asense of rhyme and rhythm. 
There are a great many statements in this little book, however, 
which raise doubt or invite contradiction. The first sonnet is on 
‘The Racehorse,” who is said to ‘‘ face the gate ”’ 

Pune n eager for that mad ride 

Which in one flash gives victory or defeat. 
Men who have much to do with horses are not so certain as 
Mr. Brown seems to be of the animal's eagerness to face the gate; 
and we really do not think that the racehorse often becomes 
satiated with 

The fondling kisses of some Primrose Dame. 
Why specially Primrose is a puzzle. ‘‘ The Golfer” strikes, after 
‘‘ courting the ball,” 
Fy as then scans the distance for its fall, 


Knowing the traversed space of little worth 
Should thorn-decked bush its bounding flight enthrall. 
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““Enthrall’’? It must be assumed that the author would not have 
used the last word if he could have thought of another, and had 
not been sorely gravelled for a rhyme. He is not much happier 
with ‘‘ The Polo Pony,” who is supposed to 

Know that on the working of his skill 

Will hang his owner’s triumph or disgrace. 
There is no disgrace in being beaten, especially if a slow or badly- 
schooled pony is obviously the cause of defeat. And we do not 
quite understand what is meant by 


Ranelagh’s fair-audienced green. 


People go to Ranelagh to see rather than to hear. Some of the 
poems do not deal with sport, and are purely sentimental. In one 
of them the author wants to know whether some adorable lady will 
come 
When the silver moonbeams are dancing over the sea, 

an image which is not quite new. In another poem we are told 
that while his lady is sick 

Each floweret droops its dainty perfumed head, 

And all the music of the birds is hushed. 
We cannot help thinking we have heard something resembling this 
before—on some few thousand occasions. Mr. Haig Brown likens 
the whiteness of the lady’s arm toa lily; her blushes remind him 
of the rose. On the whole, with regard to that question as to 
whether these verses were worth republication, we should be inclined 
to say decidedly not. 


THE SHAMBLES OF SCIENCE. Extracts from the Diary of two 
Students of Physiology. By Lizzy Lind Af Hageby and 
Leisa K. Schartau. 


The book is published in the interests of the Anti-Vivisection- 
ists, and is calculated to arouse bitter pain and indignation in all 
persons who read it, if they possess any sentiment of humanity. But 
one finds enormous comfort in believing that the chapters are written 
before all else with the special intention of horrifying, and that they 
are extravagantly exaggerated. The efforts of the Society are to 
a very great extent admirable and praiseworthy, and indeed its 
enemies are to a great extent within its own borders. Nothing has 
done the cause more injury of late years than the venomous, ill- 
conditioned letters which the Secretary of the Society, the Hon. 
Stephen Coleridge, addressed to The Times not long since. But 
everyone, man and woman, whose instincts are not utterly brutalised, 
agrees that vivisection, except under special conditions and the very 
strictest supervision, is an abomination. 
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THE Brook Book. A FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE BROOK 
AND ITs INHABITANTS, by Mary Rogers Miller; NATURE 
BIOGRAPHIES, THE LIVES OF SOME EVERY-DAY BUTTER- 
FLIES, MoTHS, GRASSHOPPERS, AND FLikEs, by Clarence 
Moores Weed; and AMONG THE WATERFOWL, by Herbert 
K. Job. London: Wm. Heinemann. 1903. | 


These three books belong to ‘‘The Dainty Nature” series, 
which has become so deservedly popular since Mr. Heinemann 
introduced the volumes to England. Each book is the work of an 
expert, to whom the writing has evidently been a labour of love; 
and they are all illustrated with admirable photographs—we should 
specially say copiously illustrated. A study of what they contain 
adds a new zest to country life. 


THE NOVELS OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Messrs. Methuen are issuing 1n convenient shape a well printed 
sixpenny edition of these famous works. ‘‘ The Three Musketeers,” 
‘* Georges,” “Amaury,” ‘‘ The Prince of Thieves,” **“Dhe @oraigamm 
Brothers,” and ‘‘ Robin Hood,” have already been published. 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. By Jack London. London: William 
Heinemann. 1903. 


This is a very sympathetic, and we are inclined to say even 
a powerful, study of a dog. Buck, as he was called, had the best 
of times in the home of his American master. He was a general 
favourite and deserved to be loved; but a cruel fate was in store for 
him. A big powerful creature, it occurred to a thief that he would 
be a valuable animal for work in a sleigh. He was stolen, sent 
away by train, and set to the desperately hard tasks for which the 
robber had destined him. The account of his fight with the man 
who released him from his confinement in the van is one of several 
stirring episodes. There was a good deal of fighting, indeed, in 
poor Buck’s new career; for dogs, it seems, have invincible 
jealousies, and Buck was determined to occupy the chief place in 
the team. He made friends and enemies during the stormy exist- 
ence which was in such striking contrast to the placid joys of his 
early days. In the end he escaped from human supervision and 
reverted to the wild life of his early ancestors. Some of the pictures 
are tolerably good; several, however, are marred by a species of 
affectation. 
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THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the November competition will be announced in 
the January issue. 


i aes fb eeoMi bE hee CO MEIER ION 

The Prize in the September competition has been divided 
among the following competitors :—Mr. W. H. Workman, Lismore, 
Belfast (two guineas); Mr. N. G. B. Halhed, Malta; Mrs. Hughes, 
Dalchoolin, County Down; Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, Maiden- 
Head soir |> Bo Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s, County; Mr..H: 
Whittard, Fort Camden, Ireland; Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington ; 
Mr. W. R. Prior, Johannesburg; and Miss Broughton, Cornwall 
Gardens, S.W. 7 
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DGHAISA RACES IN THE GRAND HARBOUR, MALTA 


Photograph by Mr. N. G. B. Halhed, King’s Own Yorkshive Light Infantry, Malta 





POINTER POPPIES, SIX WEEKS OLD 


Photograph by Mrs. Ernest Raphael, Forres, N.B 
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EAST ANTRIM HUNT RACES 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, County Down 





FISHING ON THE WYE AT BAKEWELL,. DERBYSHIRE 


Photograph by Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, Maidenhead 
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THE START FOR THE CURRAGH PLATE, SEPTEMBER 1903 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Marvborough, Queen's County 





SOME OF THE BRAMHAM MOOR HOUNDS, WITH THE HUNTSMAN, TOM SMITH 


Photograph by Miss H. F. Kirk, Headingley, Leeds 
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BECHUANALAND KAFFIRS BATHING IN THE MOLOPO RIVER 


Photograph by Mr. H. Whittard, 6th Company Royal Engineers, Fort Camden, Ireland 





WINNERS OF THE AMATEUR PAIR OARS AT WORTHING REGATTA 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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YACHTING ON THE WEST COAST OF SCOTLAND. RUNNING BEFORE A STRONG BREEZE 


Photograph by Mr. W. H. Workman, Lismore, Belfast 





POODLE JUMPING OVER TENNIS NET 


Photograph by Miss K. Alston, Oxford and Cambridge Mansions, W. 
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RABBITING AT LAND’S END 


Photograph by Mr. G. H. Coles, Sennen, Land's End, Cornwall 








HAT TRIMMING COMPETITION AT THE COUNTY 


ANTRIM POLO PONY 


Photograph by Miss Slacke, Lisbreen, Belfast 


GYMKHANA 
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THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S FOXHOUNDS 


Photograph by Mr. A. Macgregor, Kelso 





A MIXED KENNEL 


Photograph by M. C. Chaplin, Henfield, Sussex 
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START FOR A FIVE MILES N.C.U. CHAMPIONSHIP AT BEDFORD 


Photograph by Mr. S. Abrahams, Bedford 





WATER POLO AT SANDOWN (I.W.) REGATTA 


Photograph by Mr. E. S. Fowler, Chard 
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POLO IN PHG:NIX PARK, DUBLIN 


Photograph by Mr. J. J]. Clarke, Rathmines, Dublin 





A GOOD JUMPER 


Photograph by Mr. A. Howard, Cheltenham 
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JUDGING LIGHT WEIGHT HUNTERS AT THE THAME SHOW 


Photograph by Miss Mabel M. Thomson, Woodperry, Oxford 





THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S HOUNDS AT ST. BOSWELLS, ROXBURGHSHIRE 


Photograph by Miss Hopkins, Elgin, N.B. 
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FINISH OF A CYCLE RACE AT GERMISTON, A SUBURB OF JOHANNESBURG 


Photograph by Mr. W. R. Prior, Johannesburg 





POLO AT HURLINGHAM. A DIFFICULT STROKE—MR. MILLER TO THE RESCUE 


Photograph by Miss Broughton, Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 
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Vie a Ue 
BY THE HON. JOHN SCOTT-MONTAGU, M.P. 


SEVEN hundred years ago King John gave to a band of Cistercian 
monks the site of the Abbey of Beaulieu, and the manor belonging 
thereto. It was customary in those days for both kings and abbots 
to own sporting estates, the first for love of the chase, and the 
second because fish was a necessity from a religious point of view, 
followed by stronger meats when fasts were over. Neither King 
John nor the Cistercian monks made much mistake when they chose 
the south-east end of the New Forest for a habitat, for hardly 
anywhere else is sport so varied or the surrounding district, as 
Herodotus would have said, so dvtapyys—able to provide for 
itself without supplies from outside. In reality fiscal problems 
and free imports would matter little to the Beaulieu estate if it 
NO. CI. VOL. xvil.— December 1903 STS 
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were a separate principality, for nearly every manner of food and 
luxury could be obtained within its ten thousand acres. From an 
agricultural point of view some of the finest wheat in the south 
of England is grown on the gradually sloping land which rises 
from the Solent. For meat you can have the mutton fed on the 
‘‘pré salé”’ which stiil further improves the admittedly high edible 
qualities of the Southdown sheep. For fish there is the sea-trout, 
with its pink flesh, in the case of the Beaulieu river running 
occasionally to a size of twelve pounds, specimens of five to eight 
pounds being commonly caught every year; while the estuary will 
provide the epicure with as good an oyster as he has ever tasted. 





SOWLEY POND 


The succulent grey mullet and the bass are also plentiful, and if 
purely sea fish are desired the trawl will produce soles, plaice, 
whiting, and many other sea fish. If an hors d’euvre be wanted 
for the repast and the month does not possess an ‘“‘r”’ in it, prawns, 
excellent and appetising, can be caught at almost all points on the 
foreshore or at the mouth of the river. 

As regards fresh-water fish, the Sowley pike or perch both 
attain to unusual size. The monks had therefore a table as varied 
as any one place can be expected to provide for feast days and 
fast days; and there is no doubt they knew their business when 
they induced the luckless monarch, after he had lost his baggage 
in the Wash, to imagine that he could propitiate an avenging 
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Deity by a gift of the Manor of Beaulieu with its varied food 
for Wednesday and Friday to themselves. 

In Sowley Pond, a lake of nearly a hundred acres in extent, 
are pike which have been caught by a friend of mine up to 
weights of nearly forty pounds, while record bream, tench, and 
other fresh-water fish have also been mounted as trophies. In 
the river, besides a good many river-trout, which rise well in 
April. and May, there are the sea-trout which run from June 
till October. I have caught a one-and-a-half pound sea-trout 
in October with the sea-louse on it, and one on the 18th of May of 





DUCK POND IN CONSTRUCTION 


a heavier weight, thus proving that there was an interval of over 
five months between the first and the last fish ascending the 
river. The best evening with the rod that I remember yielded 
thirteen fish weighing an average of over two pounds. More gene- 
rally the last hour of daylight produces from two to five fish, the 
latter not an uncommon number in a good season, and the 
sport is all the more exciting because there is little stream to 
help the lure of the angler. He has therefore to combine all 
the arts of lake and river fishing, necessitating the use of fine 
casting lines, with the rather uncommon addition of a double- 
hooked sea-trout fly. 

In the estuary there have been some magnificent hauls of 
grey mullet. One on the 14th of November, Igor, resulted in a 
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catch of nearly one and a quarter tons of grey mullet, which 
must have averaged over one and a half pounds each, and smaller 
catches are of course far more common. The output of oysters is 
naturally limited, and, owing to the scare about typhoid and the 
increased desire of people to purchase oysters free from all possible 
contamination, the supply is seldom equal to the demand. The 
oyster-breeding experiments in two ponds about two miles below 
the old-world village of Bucklershard have not altogether proved 
a success, and the native stock are generally supplemented when 
necessary from the beds in the Solent or elsewhere in the open 
sea. I may here remark that at Bucklershard between 1750 and 
1810 were built many frigates, corvettes and battleships for the 
wars which were being waged against France and other coun- 
tries in those days. Nelson’s Agamemnon was constructed out of 
Beaulieu and New Forest oak, and it was here that the I/lustrious, 
before she was launched, fired a salute, while on the stocks, to 
George III. when he paid a visit to Bucklershard—I believe a unique 
record in naval history. 

The shooting on the Beaulieu estate is as varied as the 
fishing. I give below a few records to show results obtained in 
various years. 

I am often asked why it is that wild birds do so well at 
Beaulieu. In reply, I should say that a really wild stock of hen 
pheasants, coupled with natural advantages, is the reason why in 
an average good season the result is so good. It stands to reason 
that if generation after generation of pheasants are hand-reared 
they must gradually lose their maternal instincts and become 
ignorant of nest-making and brood-rearing. I maintain also that in 
hardiness likewise the breed deteriorates if Nature be not allowed to 
eliminate the unfit. At Euston, where the same system prevails as 
at Beaulieu, wild pheasants equally abound in a good season, and 
even in a bad one like the present (1903) are still to be seen in some 
numbers in the most favoured places. From a pecuniary point of 
view, the fact that out of a total bag of 5,000 pheasants 3,500 are 
wild, costing nothing except possibly a small amount of feed from 
October 1 to December 20, must appeal to those who have large 
acreages and limited purses. If you want to pick up eggs and 
rear, the wild bird’s egg in the spring is also more likely to 
result in a strong chick than the eggs of hens confined in phea- 
santries. 

The natural position of the shooting at Beaulieu is curiously 
favourable for keeping the game within the boundaries. The shape 
of the estate is triangular. With its base resting on the shores of the 
Solent for a distance of about five miles, thence northwards the east 
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and west sides gradually trend nearer together, till they meet in the 
apex some seven miles away. Beyond and around these two sides 
is the New Forest, which in some ways—that is, if the licensees 
always shoot in strict accordance with the terms of their licence— 
is the best neighbour possible. No hen pheasants can be shot, and 
the shooting even of partridges only begins on October 1 instead of 
September 1 as elsewhere. 

The area of wood is also very large in proportion to the total 
acreage of the estate, something like 3,500 acres of wood out of 
10,000 acres, and in two instances the amount of woodland in one 





THE DINING ROOM 


piece is over 700 acres inextent. This naturally lessens the conveni- 
ence of the pheasant-shooting, as a good many long drives have to 
be taken before the birds can be flushed to advantage. The under- 
wood is luckily, however, in most places hollow, and thus the birds 
can be made to run forward without much trouble. 

The width of the beats taken in some cases is Six or seven 
hundred yards, a line which would astonish and terrify those 
accustomed tosmall beatsand small woods. This sort of manceuvre 
necessarily requires a good many beaters, and the large beats need 
about fifty men and fifty stops, in order to obtain a satisfactory result. 
If the covers were taken in small pieces an interminable series of 
dull and unsporting drives with low pheasants would be the result, 
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and by far the best way to shoot such large woodland areas is 
to work them on the system of pushing the birds on with all your 
guns in line, until you come to a piece of ground where the trees 
or the contour can offer some advantage. . Nothing is so wearisome 
as low pheasants over low oak trees, say twenty or thirty feet high, 
and the bird that rises at your feet and flutters up through the 
branches of a tree is a bird wasted if you shoot it. If you don’t, or 
if the shot is any way behind the head, you are covered with shame, 
blood, and feathers! And remember he might have been a rocketer ! 

The woodcock bags at Beaulieu also deserve mention. In one 
year, in the early eighties, thirty-three were killed in a day, and in 
subsequent years twenty or thereabouts have been obtained on more’ 
than one occasion. In 1899 the bag amounted to 146, quite a 
respectable total which is almost equal to some places that are 
advertised as famous woodcock shoots in Scotland and Ireland. 

Amongst rare birds, a specimen of the flamingo was shot in 
the estuary some years ago—a really wild bird, which lived there in 
its natural condition some six weeks before it was finally secured. 
The grey phalarope, the knot, the two kinds of godwit, the barred 
and the black-tailed, and most of the migratory waders can be seen 
every autumn, and some of them in the spring as well, while in the 
summer I have known the pintail, gad-wall, the widgeon, and the 
shelduck all nesting on the estate and visible with their young. 
The widgeon (female) I saw a year or two ago at the end of July 
may, of course, have been a pricked bird, but I am inclined to think 
that the widgeon does occasionally breed at Beaulieu. 

The immensely varied bag (which I have here condensed) 
annually secured on the estate will be seen by the following 
totals :— 


1896 1898 1900 1902 
Partridges a Se ARG TEE: 735 1,544 492 
Pheasants ig ene OZO 2,747 4,045 3,907 
Wildl? nck see bes 186 1gI 342 352 
Lied ieee oe oe 64 SI 57 244 
Sill poms A ae 61 78 70 8I 
WV.COdcCC ham. a 29 2 A4 56 
Rabbits a Ae SRS 55576 6,439 Bye at 
Hares ay: i 234 470 451 189 
Wild Turkeys vee — 18 ay 
Pigeons aP A: 1g 255 394 352 
Plovers ae: +e 22 5 19 17 
Various on uy 131 20 75 95 


NotEe.—Also other head not included in the above figures : 
1g02 was a very bad year for partridges. 
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In most of the cases the number of pheasants shot amounts 
to between three and four times the number of those hand- 
reared. In one or two years, in fact, there have been scarcely 
any hand-reared birds, the wild stock providing a sufficient in- 
crease to keep pheasant shooting up to what I think will be 
admitted to be a high standard. Naturally, on the river and near 
the Solent wildfowl abound, and during the last four or five 
years I have augmented their numbers by the creation of numerous 
small lakes and ponds, easily made by the utilisation of old clay 
and marl pits. Here, in stormy weather, duck and teal, love to 





BEAULIEU RIVER—SWAN ON NEST SHOWING EGGS 


By permission of ‘‘ The Car Illustvated”’ 


rest, to our advantage and to their own detriment, for they can 
be easily surrounded and a good bag obtained. For instance, on 
one occasion last year no fewer than seventy-eight duck and 
teal were killed at one rise in certainly not more than ten minutes 
at one small lake. These ducks are always absolutely wild; in 
fact, with the exception of a few white call ducks spread about, 
there has never been any attempt to rear ducks on the system 
adopted at Netherby and elsewhere. The tidal waters of the 
Beaulieu river are peculiarly suitable for punt shooting, and during 
hard frosts I have seen at times a greater number of ducks than 
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I remember in any other place in England. Three or four years 
ago, after a good acorn autumn (and ducks love nothing better 
than acorns), during a cold span of weather, I am not exag- 
gerating when I state there were three miles of ducks sitting on 
the banks of the estuary at low water, which at a low estimate 
must have amounted to between four and five thousand in all. 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey will appreciate the point when I say 
that the very size of the multitude made punting almost impos- 
sible—as regards a good shot. At any rate, the records of last 
year, not a particularly good year for wildfowl, show what the 





MILL DAM BELOW PALACE HOUSE 


estate can now produce; for nearly 600 duck and teal were killed, 
of which but twenty-eight resulted from the punt gun. 

At first sight, the majority of land on the manor would appear 
unsuitable for partridges and partridge-driving, for in many cases 
the fields are comparatively small, and are intersected by woods, which 
makes driving unusually difficult. The soil in most places also is 
somewhat heavier than one is accustomed to look for in the best par- 
tridge lands of the eastern counties. But from 480 birds as a record 
prior to 1886, I have succeeded in increasing the bags, culminating 
in a maximum of 692 partridges killed and picked in a single day in 
October 1896. During one week close on 1,000 brace were killed 
in four days, which shows what driving, careful keepering, and 
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management will do for an estate hitherto supposed to be incapable 
of anything exceeding fifty bracea day. Driving—and driving only— 
also leaving plenty of stock, is the recipe which has been used. The 
careful supervision of nests during the hatching season is likewise 
essential. I am sorry to say that ‘‘ enteritis”? appeared some four 
years ago, a disease which is most difficult thoroughly to eradicate, 
and for which I shall be only too grateful if any readers of this 
article can assist me in providing aremedy. Its ravages are, however, 
becoming less every day—so far as I can judge—and I only hope 
that Nature, with her wonderful power of curing disease if left alone, 
has gradually rendered most of the stock now remaining immune. 





PREPARATIONS FOR DUCK POND 


A few wild turkeys exist on the estate. They have always been 
allowed to rear their young unaided, and in good years they bring 
up quite good-sized broods. They will fly, if hard pressed, in a 
manner which would surprise those only acquainted with the farm- 
yard variety, and to get aright and left of rocketing turkeys is quite 
a novel experience. There are also some marshes where snipe- 
driving is practised. A high Galligano gallinula is a fairly good 
test of the marksman’s skill, and a couple dropped out of a wisp of 
these birds will entitle you to feel pleased. In a good acorn year 
wild pigeons abound. In the woods with a decoy, or on the pea 
and barley stubbles earlier in the year, one can pleasantly wile away 
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equally a summer, autumn, or winter afternoon. The two best days 
that I remember were in a wood on the riverside, when 116 and 104 
represented the bag for the two consecutive days. Only this year 
one of my men killed fifty-three pigeons in four hours during an 
August morning, while Sir Thomas Troubridge and myself on one 
occasion killed over eighty birds in a little over two hours, on a pea 
field in the latter end of July. 

Hares, formerly plentiful, have become practically non-existent. 
Though 146 were killed in one day some five years ago, they have 
now dwindled to such an extent that fifty in one season would fully 
represent the number killed. Rabbits, of course, are merely a ques- 
tion of how many you want. They are systematically repressed on 
most parts of the Beaulieu estate, as for many reasons they create 
a friction which it is desirable to avoid. 

During the summer months theestuary and the Solent, into which 
it leads, form an ideal ground for either the small raters or the bigger 
class which used to be represented by the twenty raters in the days 
when I owned the charming boat Siola. To anyone who knows the 
river (otherwise a night or day on the mud is likely to be his fate), . 
a vessel drawing from twelve to ten feet can be brought up to 
Bucklershard, except during the lowest of low springs; for a depth 
of four to five fathoms of water continues up to within a very short 
distance of this old-world port and ship-yard, which is some five miles 
from the river’s mouth. 

On the river and also on various other pieces of water on the 
estate swans are continually flying backwards and forwards, and a 
flock of twenty or thirty of these beautiful birds on the wing, high 
up in the air, is a sight which I think can rarely be seen elsewhere. 
At Abbotsbury, Lord Ilchester’s Dorsetshire home, the number of 
swans is of course far greater, for at the Chesil Beach there have been 
as many as twelve hundred, as compared with about one hundred 
and twenty at Beaulieu. The Beaulieu swans, however, are all 
wild, while those on the Chesil Beach are nearly all hand-reared. 
The former make their own nests and bring up their own young entirely 
without the aid of man. Only a few are pinioned, and they there- 
fore approximate more to the hooper or other wild swans which I 
have also shot there, and are totally different in their habits from 
the swans which the public are accustomed to see on private lakes 
or rivers such as the Thames. 

To turn for a moment to hunting. The New Forest Deer- 
hounds hunt within a few miles, while the foxhound meets are 
nearly all within easy riding distance. Mr. Tracey’s otter hounds 
annually visit the waters of the river, and nearly always find and 
generally kill. The badger also exists in some numbers, and it is to 
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be hoped that both these specimens of comparatively rare British 
mammals may long exist at Beaulieu. There is a local pack of 
basset hounds which pursue the New Forest hare; in fact a sports- 
man can live on the Beaulieu estate and never have an idle day, 
whatever the time of year, whatever the sort of weather. 

Other kings besides King John realised the advantages of 
Beaulieu. Various royal personages at later periods have visited 
Beaulieu for the purpose of pleasure and sport. In the more 
troublous times the monastery afforded sanctuary to Margaret of 
Anjou and Perkin Warbeck, both being noted refugees who fled to 
Beaulieu for protection. 





BLACKWATER 


A few roedeer sometimes stray into the outlying woods from the 
New Forest, and it is only about fifty years since fallow deer were 
comparatively numerous. About 1850 a sudden zeal for more 
plantations caused the practical extermination of the fallow deer, at 
any rate east of the South-Western Railway. However, I am not 
alone in hoping some day to see the fallow deer again on the soil 
which must have been imprinted with his footsteps for centuries 
before a Treasury craze and an apathetic and non-sporting generation 
allowed his extinction. 

The covers at Beaulieu do not naturally lend themselves as a 
rule to high pheasants, and it is only by ingenuity and considerable 
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care in cutting wide “‘rides”’ that the pheasants have been made to 
fly really high. There are, however, a certain number of open 
heaths and broom and gorse patches which are very suitable for this 
purpose. Gradually the ‘‘ rises’? have been improved until I think 
I may say that in some places the pheasants are high enough for 
any shooter, however great his skill. 

Beaulieu is a manor of many charms. Woodland and river 
scenery, tidal flats in all their varying colour, and seascapes, all 
please the eye. The climate is, as is proved by the registers, 
remarkable for sunshine, for the high hills of the Isle of Wight 
and the higher grounds in the north of the New Forest often divide 
the storms which seem impending. 

Putting aside my own natural affection, as a home of sport 
Beaulieu is pre-eminent. As a place of beauty and charm the 
monks named it well. 
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BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


DurRING the recent discussion in Parliament on the Motor Car 
Bill, it was stated on official authority that the number of cars 
now running in Great Britain was estimated at 8,000, and, further, 
that a large multiple of this figure was actually on order. This 
being so, one can fairly, I think, contemplate the possibility of there 
being in a few years’ time 100,000 road vehicles propelled by 
machinery, travelling the highways ‘“‘on their private or public 
occasions”; and this, as the French say, donne furieusement a penser. 

I remember some sprightly writer spinning a yarn about a blue- 
jacket showing some civilian visitors over a battleship, discoursing 
to them the while on the brilliance and omnipotence of his own 
particular idol, the Navigating Lieutenant, and, on coming on deck 
when this mariner was ‘‘taking the sun”’ at high noon, exclaiming, 
‘‘ Why, there he is a-persecutin’ ‘1s perfession on the bridge.” 

So I, day by day, wending my way to the great metropolis, 
where I ‘‘ persecute my profession’”’ for the good of an ungrateful 
and unthinking public, travel at times with three distinct classes of 
the community, known locally as the “ Striving,” the ‘‘ Thriving,” 
and the ‘‘ Thriven,’’ who start for business from our junction at 
8.15, 9.2, and 10.17, respectively, and they all talk of motors: the 
*Strivers”’ of the ‘‘ motor bike,’ with the forecarriage or trailer; 
the ‘‘ Thrivers’”’ of the modest car (while I hide my blushes behind 
the chaste pages of my newspaper), and the ‘“‘ Thrivens,” of the 
latest fashion in the “Social Juggernaut,’ as the Daily Telegraph 
has it. In the evening they are armed with a copy of the current 
number of any journal of the motor press, and the most exciting 
debates ensue during the fifty minutes’ run down to the heart of 
lovely Surrey. Why are they all so interested in this subject ? 
I think I have the answer. 
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The ‘‘ business man ’’—and by business man I mean every class 
of person who has to betake himself to London every day in order 
to attend to either official, professional, or mercantile affairs—does 
not, as a general rule, wish to live in London, so as to be near his 
work, but he desires to get there easily and cheaply. He has 
probably a wife and a family to whom life in a country town is more 
agreeable than a flat in Chelsea, and so he takes a house according 
to his means; but the sine quad non for most is that it must be within 
walking distance of a station with a really good service of trains. 
This demand creates a supply; and so, close around every well- 
served railway station within thirty miles of town, are huddled 
together numerous modern brick villas, comfortable enough, but at 
extremely high rents, and I am inclined to imagine that in the 
course of time the motor car will beneficially affect the present 
dwellers in these abodes. Now, eligible building sites on the out- 
skirts of a good town will fetch £1,000 an acre, whereas three miles 
away along a good road a house can be rented at about half the 
amount of one giving similar accommodation in the town, to say 
nothing of the absence of those borough rates and assessments 
which, as an American poet sings, thanks to the ‘‘ unbridled foolish- 
ness of elected persons,” pile up a ponderous burden, increasing 
year by year, on the back of that long-suffering and patient jackass, 
the ratepayer. 

Here, I think, the motor car will come in. A man who pays 
£150 per annum for a house in the town can get a very similar one 
out in the country three or four miles distant for £80. He can 
even now buy a motor car, which can be kept going for, say, £20 a 
year at the outside, and a smart youth for £40 more; total, £60. 
‘“Yes; but,’ an objector may urge, ‘‘ where is the advantage of saving 
£70 on rent if you are to spend £60 on motor driving?” I say there 
is every advantage. To begin with, the owner himself of the new 
purchase, instead of an excited rush every morning on foot to the 
station, has an exhilarating ride thither of fifteen minutes, and he 
loses his dyspepsia in consequence. Tradesmen nowadays, on 
account of the competition, will deliver goods to any distance, but if 
anything is omitted, “‘ James,” the chauffeur, can and does fetch it on 
the way home. Children can be, and are, daily sent to school and 
fetched home in it; and the lady of the house, instead of the usual 
dawdle into town and back on foot, now has a carriage of her own 
in which she takes out her less fortunate friends who have it not, 
and exchanges visits with those who have. One may imagine, per- 
haps, how dull, all out in the country. Well, everyone knows that 
the country is impossible to live in without abundant vehicular com- 
munication, and country houses have in this respect been served 
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heretofore by horses, and horses only, and at a grievous expense. 
The motor car, that can be bought at the cost price of a carriage 
and pair well turned out, will do six times the work of the carriage 
at about a tenth of the cost, will do it equally comfortably, and far 
quicker. In the time to come, not very far distant, everybody at all 
comfortably off will have a motor car of some sort, and then, I take 
it, the charm of country life will be greater than ever. Even now 
when I am in town some member of my family may perhaps receive 
a telegram: ‘‘ Do come over to tea!” 

“Over where? Oh! Mrs. ——” (ten miles away). Bell rings 
for James. 

‘* Raining, I suppose, James? ”’ 

‘¢Not much, miss.”’ 

“Well, get the car out, I’m going over to Cobham to tea.” 

“Very good, miss; that’s only twenty miles there and back; 
plenty of petrol in the tank.” 

James turns a handle and off they go, stopping at the Post Office 
to send me telegraphic instructions, ‘‘ Get out Cobham Station. 
Will meet you.” 

So, in obedience to commands, I get out on my way home at 
Cobham, roll into a big coat, clamber into the driving seat, press a 
pedal, open the throttle, and in three minutes I am speeding through 
the scented pine woods and over the bare but picturesque moorlands 
on the way home, which is reached after a pleasant run of forty 
minutes, without again touching the throttle or changing the gear. 

All this seems to me to be extremely agreeable, and compares 
very favourably indeed with the pleasure and benefit to be derived 
from keeping one horse, which is for many persons the alternative. 

As far as I understand the matter, nearly if not quite all the 
difficulties of the makers of the earlier cars have been overcome; 
and it is now a very rare occurrence indeed to see a car regularly 
‘“broken down,” and unable to proceed on account of some defect 
in the machinery. The reason of nine stoppages out of ten on a 
journey is on account of the pneumatic tyres, and of them alone. 
The application of rubber to the tyre of any driving wheel is, in my 
opinion, a barbarism which will sooner or later be discarded in 
favour of some other invention, as yet in the womb of the future. 
But as it is at the present time the only substance which practically 
succeeds in absorbing a large proportion of the shocks due to the 
inequalities of the road, it is perhaps indispensable; but whether 
it be used in a solid mass, as some use it, or as a tube filled with 
air at a pressure of from 60 to 80lb. per square inch, as most 
motorists use it, in either case in time it deteriorates, and in more 
time it wears away, being as it is soft and yielding. The chief 
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difference between the two is, that the one at any rate brings you 
home, whatever happens, and the other may or it may not. There 
is no certainty about it; or rather the certainty is that some day, 
if you leave it long enough, burst it will and must. To make it last 
as long as possible, it must be watched, cuts cleaned and plugged 
with solution, kept constantly pumped hard, any leak attended to; 
and in spite of all the care so freely and tenderly lavished on it, 
it may and often does pick up some nail or other, and—there you 
are! with a roadside wait to endure of from thirty minutes to an 
hour. After all this care, the difference of comfort between the 
two types, up to twenty miles an hour, is not very remarkable, 
and the gain in the matter of having one’s mind at perfect peace 
is immeasurable. 

Moreover, getting off the stiff cover of a pneumatic tyre and 
replacing it when the tube is repaired is a piece of hard manual 
labour, carried out with levers, etc.; and as it induces not only 
profuse perspiration, together with the use of most unseemly ejacu- 
lations, execrations, and imprecations during the process in even 
such respectable units of the community as members of Parliament 
and churchwardens, I am convinced that it is a motor-car fitment of 
an ephemeral nature, here to-day and gone to-morrow, now merely 
tolerated by those who use it because they think that they can find 
nothing better. 

Only a few people can really afford pneumatic tyres; they are 
used by many persons who cannot afford them, and who, by reason 
of the expense caused by such use, are inclined to think motoring 
as expensive as keeping horses—as indeed it is, if the tyres in ques- 
tion have to be very frequently renewed. 

If the surface of the road were perfectly smooth, as it may be 
when horses have ceased to frequent it (which will not be, however, 
in our time), there is no reason why the tyre should not be of steel, 
and the wheel itself perfectly isolated, as far as vibration is concerned, 
from the body of the carriage by some system of pneumatic, hy- 
draulic, or spring buffers, which has yet to be invented. India- 
rubber costs 3s. 6d. a lb. raw, and is rapidly becoming dearer; so 
in the future it is clear that something else will have to be substituted 
for it. Not everyone will feel disposed to pay £1 per week extra, 
above all other expenses, for the privilege of using pneumatic 
tyres; and this is about what it comes to ina car running all day 
and every day, in all weathers, as many do. Such a vehicle averaging 
only 20 miles a day would do over 7,000 miles a year. Many cars, 
such as those belonging to doctors, have to do this; and were pneu- 
matic tyres a portion of the outfit it is doubtful if they would 
go the twelve months without renewal. 
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Many centuries ago a monkish author, writing not indeed on 
pneumatic tyres, delivered himself of some epithets which appear 
to me, in these latter days, to be peculiarly applicable to them 
in this ‘so-called twentieth century.” ‘‘ They are,” he says, ‘‘ the 
enemy of friendship, an unavoidable pain, a necessary mischief, 
a natural temptation, a desirable calamity, a domestick danger, a 
delectable inconvenience, painted over with the colour of good,” 
and I really think, for a gentleman who lived in the days of 
‘black-letter script,’’ he is not so very wide of the mark if one applies 
his criticisms to pneumatic tyres (although he was as a matter of 
fact speaking of the ladies). In an American journal I recently 
noticed a somewhat pertinent observation. We are all differently 
suited: some of us like to proceed along the highway in vehicles 
hauled by animals outside, others in carriages pushed by machinery 
inside. It is purely a matter of taste which system one prefers, 
the only trouble being that the animal views his mechanical rival 
with peculiar aversion and disgust, and the question arises, what is 
the best thing to do? The American writer in question boldly 
states that the crying need of the age to remedy this deplorable 
state of things is the immediate invention of a really serviceable 
nerve tonic for horses. This is all very well, but how about the 
details of administering it so that it may be effective ? 

My scheme is to render horses immune against motorphobia, 
following the now generally accepted principle of inoculation. The 
process is very simple: the blood of every ‘‘speed man,” ‘‘ road 
hog,” or other type of ‘‘ motor scorcher,” is infected with a clearly 
defined bacillus easily isolated after microscopical investigation. It 
has the appearance (under a very high-powered lens) of a black dot 
from which radiate arms, which are joined by a thick rim or circle 
(so that it looks something like a tiny wheel). This, when cultivated 
in the usual manner in gelatine, will rapidly produce colonies of 
these bacteria, from which the antitoxic serum can be prepared. A 
medical friend of mine has this matter well in hand, and all we 
need at present is the material. We have in the first instance 
decided to apply to the Automobile Club, where we trust some 
public-spirited member will do what is needful; but if there be any 
hitch about getting the stuff we need, the doctor and I have marked 
down a promising local invalid who has ‘‘ got it very badly,” and 
him we are going to cup. If he agrees, well and good; if he refuses 
—well—I am going to hold him while my medical friend extracts 
one ounce of his vital fluid, and if he sues us for damages we are 
confident that we shall be supported by the bulk of the motor 
world. Now I come to the point. When the serum is ready, it 
will be made up in tabloids (to be bought at any motor warehouse), 
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and dissolved as needed and administered to the horse as a dope. 
No trouble—no mess—just a jab of a hypodermic syringe twice 
a week for a month, and the now tranquil animal will pass all 
cars without cocking its ears. I may mention, while I am about 
it, that the tabloids will be put up of double strength, suitable for 
correcting the errors and prejudices of Justices of the Peace, and 
I even fancy I see a sly chauffeur gently puncturing the epidermis 
of some police constable now and again when a chance offers. 

Possibly, all this is going a little too fast, but events move 
quickly in the motor world. 

Before me, as I write, lie two summonses served in 1896 on a 
friend of mine for one offence, the police being determined to 
secure such a desperate character as he then was at any cost. 
They run thus :— 

“Information and complaint having been made this day by 
—— ——, Superintendent of Police, that you, A. C., did on the 
12th Aug. 1896, in the parish of ——, in the county of Kent, were 
the owner of a locomotive propelled by steam or by other than 
animal power on a public highway, which locomotive was not 
worked according to Rules and Regulations of the Locomotive Act, 
1865, which requires that at least three persons shall be employed 
to drive or conduct such locomotive, and that one of such persons 
while the locomotive is in motion shall precede by at least twenty 
yards the locomotive on foot. You are therefore summoned to 
appear ,etC. CLC... 

The second summons is like unto it in case the alternative 
offence should not be proved. The crime here is that he did ‘‘un 
lawfully drive a locomotive along a public highway within the 
Town of T—— at a greater speed than two miles an hour, to wit, 
at about five miles an hour.”’ 

Needless to say, he was convicted of both offences and smartly 
fined, seven years ago only: such has been the rapidity of the rise of 
the motor car. 

All the internal details of its mechanism now seem perfect, 
and there appears little room for improvement in present design. 
At least it now changes but little from year to year, like the bicycle. 
What is really needed is the substitution of some alternative for the 
pneumatic tyre, a perfect silencer, and the abolition of all smell, 
which is indeed even now, with the use of the purest petrol, almost 
imperceptible. Most of the evil odours noticeable arise from the 
improper use of lubricating oil in excess. 

This was foreseen by one of the grand old Latin poets, when 
Virgil wrote— 

Si non late jactaret odorem 
Currus erat. 
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It has been asserted by some that what Virgil really wrote 
was “ Laurus erat”; but in the light of the recent investigations 
of one of our finest scholars, we are justified in assuming that he 
really wrote the lines as quoted, and they should be translated, 
“It would have been a Triumphal Car had it not scattered its scent 
so widely.”’ 

The appearance in some editions of this friend of our youth 
of ‘“‘Laurus”’ is then merely a printer’s error, made, doubtless, by 
a ee of those days, and, as Voltaire remarked of some- 
one or other, a ‘‘comp” is capable i tout. ' 

We are now close on the threshold of 1g04, and I for one can 
only say that I view the departure of the law-breaking 1903 on 
the whole with profound regret as far as the sporting aspect of 
affairs goes. Up till now a thrill of excitement has accompanied 
every motor trip as to whether the constabulary would apprehend 
us at last or not. No more shall every cyclist we meet on the road 
inform us by an indicative thumb pointed over his shoulder that 
close at hand the enemy lie in wait. Never again shall a lively 
member of the House of Peers bring me to a standstill by 
violently waving his Countess’s scarlet parasol as he approaches, 
only to inform me, purple with indignation, that 500 yards further 
on ‘‘are three rascals—yes, three rascals, sir, who wouldn’t believe 
me when I gave my name and address, and who said they 
expected I was Lord No Zoo.’”’ No more when I pull up at my 
favourite hostelry shall out of a side bar dash little Ikey Cohen, 
the Houndsditch Motor Bicycle Light Weight Knock Out Cham- 
pion, with the pregnant information Shietegs at the top of his 
voice, ‘‘ Yer vahnts ter vahtch it, Mithter, ven yer comeths ter 
Vinchester ; butht me, if there ain’t a rozzer every two ’undred 
yardth ’oldin on to a tillyphone, all along the ’Igh Thtreet.”’ 

Now I am afraid it will be dull, but there is of course the 
probability that the criminals travelling thirteen miles an hour to- 
day will be the convicts travelling twenty-one miles an hour next 
month, so that whatever else happens the county rates will benefit 
by the fines just the same. 
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BY E. H. LAWSON WILLIAMS 


Then hurrah for the curling, frae Girvan tae Stirling ! 

Hurrah for the lads 0’ the besom and stane ! 

Ready noo! Soopitup! Clapa guard! Steady noo! 

Oh! curling abune a’ the game stands alane.—Worman Macleod. 


In one of the earliest numbers of the Badminton Magazine ap- 
peared an article from my pen on ‘‘ Curling.’’ Therein I attempted 
a description of the sport (not an easy task), and extolled its para- 
mount attractions as a game of skill and as a health-giving pas- 
time. My main object at the time was, if possible, to bring the 
‘‘roarin’ game” to the notice of those “furth” of Scotland who 
had ample opportunities of ice and other necessary facilities and yet 
had never ‘‘ delivered a stane”’ or ‘‘shouldered a besom.” At the 
moment of writing I had no notion that the “ blessed knowledge” 
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had been taken to Switzerland; yet even then the game had 
found root, and was flourishing so much that the Upper Engadine 
is now the Mecca of the curler, as surely as St. Moritz is in winter 
the metropolis of the Upper Engadine. 

From middle November till the Ides of March this part of 
Switzerland is frost-bound, and curling goes merrily on day by day 
and week by week till an accuracy of aim and a deftness of hand is 
acquired which would surprise the unbelieving stay-at-home “ con- 
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sumers of porridge,” who still maintain, no doubt, that_‘‘ channel- 
ling” (as the ancients had it) is Scotland’s ain game. 

Having heard, more by accident than otherwise, that St. Moritz 
had a Curling Club, I determined last winter to give my water- 
proofs a rest, and take a run over and join the sport. One result. of 
my journey is this article, which I pen in fervent hope that some 
readers of the Badminton, to whom the Engadine winter is still a 
stranger, may some day follow in my footsteps and be introduced 
to the merry “‘ Knights of the broom” on the Kulm Rink. I can 
promise such that they will meet right good sportsmen and the 
keenest of the keen. 
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Indeed I think it must have been for these curlers that 
Stevenson wrote his famous prayer: 


Lord, tak’ our sins (and they’re eneuch !) 
An’ sink them in your deepest heugh, 
An’ een our guid delve in a sleugh, 

An’ send us whirlin’ 
On wings ayont yon starry Pleuch,! 

But leave us curlin’ ! 


A word or two on the journey. There is no occasion to stay at 
home because the distance is so great. Personal experience has 





THUSIS IN SUMMER 
(Photograph by G. R. Ballance, St. Moritz Dorf) 


proved the travelling and its incidents to be one of the most enjoy- 
able features of the trip. Leaving Charing Cross after lunch yeu 
are ere long dining in the express from Boulogne, and the fitful 
slumber produced by the ‘‘ Turkish bath ’’ atmosphere of the Conti- 
nental ‘‘sleeper”’ is soon forgotten when grey morning finds you 
sipping the fragrant coffee which awaits you at Bale, whose buffet 
for scope and pleasing decoration is in itself a tonic to the average 
Britisher, to whom a station refreshment room is generally a thing 
to be avoided. Train again, with a pleasant break to stretch your 
legs and admire the gay shop-windows of Zurich, and then through 
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most glorious scenery of lake, mountain, and snow, to déjeuner at 
Coire. Thence a slow but short run of an hour or so lands you at 
the end of your steam traction just in time for café complet at 
Thusis. Here are more than comfortable hotel quarters where 
travel stains can be soaped away and lost ground in “ forty winks” 
be quietly regained. 

From Thusis to St. Moritz is a ten hours’ sleigh drive; but, 
given an unclouded sky, every minute of these short hours has 
to be lived, so I would tell the novitiate how to do it. Don’t 
go by diligence and don’t go in one day! For a few extra 
francs you can have a conveyance (sleigh, steed, bells and all), 





CAMPFER, WITH SILVAPLANA IN THE DISTANCE 
(Photograph by G. R. Ballance, St. Moritz Dorf) 


known as an extra post, entirely to yourself; you can start at 
your own convenience and break your drive as you please. With 
the intense frost then prevailing, early morning and late afternoon 
carriage exercise 1s not pleasant, so it is wisdom to take it easy 
and have five hours of glorious scenery each day while the sun 
beats upon you and tempers the bitter keenness of the Alpine 
atmosphere. Miihlen forms a handy half-way halting place, and 
the good landlady at the Hétel Lowe will personally attend your 
wants. It is advisable to lay in a good breakfast before leaving 
Miihlen, as there will be no lunch till you reach your goal. The 
track is ever upwards, though at first not steep, until, after waking 
the isolated villagers of Strada, the steady climb up the famous 
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Julier Pass is tackled in earnest. Now if the sun be in his 
Engadine humour put on your smoked goggles, as nothing but 
dazzling snow is round you or even in sight—not a tree or stone 
breaks the lovely white carpet—and snow blindness is a sudden 
visitor and pays no formal call. If young and active you can now 
lighten your willing steed and put your leg muscles into order by 
throwing aside your wraps and doing a ‘‘heel and toe” to the 
summit. You will thus also have earned a “‘ Munich” at the 
hospice, where your driver will pull up whether he is deserving 
Or nat. 

Once across the watershed the thrills of the day begin in 





ST. MORITZ CURLING POND 
(Photograph by G. R. Ballance, St. Moritz Dorf) 


earnest. Urged on by voice and loudly-cracking whip, helter- 
skelter down the track canters and trots your long-winded, somewhat 
underbred bit of horseflesh, without halt or break for full forty 
minutes, till the end of an even steeper decline sees you in Silva- 
plana, where “ fresh steam ”’ is hitched on. From here a sharp run 
of half an hour, passing through Campfer en route, lands you at 
St. Moritz Dorf; and your voyaging is over. 

St. Moritz to all intents and purposes is a village built round 
a plethora of luxurious hotels, and as a guide to a selection of 
lodgings I might sum them up thus: If you are addicted to gaiety, 
fun and frolic, like a dance now and then, with a concert thrown 
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in between, the Kulm must be your habitat ; should you be heavily 
titled, or have stumbled on to the winners of the back-end handi- 
caps, then you must. to the Palace; if, perchance, a quiet evening 
and lack of crowd are your desiderata, try the Privat or the Peters- 
burg; cosmopolitans should patronise the Suisse ; and the Belvidere, 
from its somewhat remote position, offers attractions to such as 
favour a ‘‘constitutional’’ before and after the serious play of 
the day. | 

Now as to the scene of the ‘‘roarin’ game.” I must confess 
to a disappointment that here it does not roar, and this simply 
because the lake is not used for the purpose, being, as it 1s, 





TAKING AIM 
(Photograph by G. R. Ballance, St. Moritz !.Dor/) 


covered with an unworkable load of undefined whiteness. So the 
venue is a made rink flooded and banked with snow. Still, every- 
thing else is very much as it should be, and forcibly reminded me 
of that verse of Wallace Maxwell: 


The rinks across the loch were spread 
As neat an’ square ’s an onion bed, 
A?’ soopit clean. 
The crampits tae were squarely laid, 
The tee, the rings, and hog-scores made 
As neat ’s a preen. 


The St. Moritzers are affiliated to the Royal Caledonian Club 
and have a powerful membership of quite one hundred. This 
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latter fact must, I think, be somewhat overlooked by those in 
authority. The ice room provided is altogether inadequate. Every 
morning sees the ‘‘grand stand” tenanted by sour-looking gentle- 
men—the victims of the ballot—who have to wait for afternoon 
games. Such a state of matters is ridiculous, but fortunately curlers 
are nothing if not good-tempered. 


Let ’spiel be lost or ’spiel be won, 
Enjoy like men the glorious fun. 
Be frank and free, 
An’ ne’er let frown come tae yer face 
Or jealous anger tind a place 
Around the tee.—Wadllace Maxwell. 





THE STONE PLAYED 
(Photograph by G. R. Ballance, St. Moritz Dorf) 


Another season no doubt other and better arrangements will be 
made. 

Now to consider the style of play and the form of the players. 
Here, if anywhere, curlers of the first water should be manufactured, 
even if they are not born with a “ besom in their hauns.’”’ Whoso 
playeth a game for five months end on, and then makes no shape, 
should seek some other means of killing the moments that lag. The 
top of the St. Moritz “form” is accordingly quite classic, and I 
should dearly like to see a match between their picked teams and the 
Canadians who last winter dressed down the boys from the “‘ Land 
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o’ Cakes.” Every shot is played with the Fenwick Twist (by 
means of this a spin is imparted to the stone which enables it to 
perform miracles quite impossible with straight playing), and so the 
game becomes a fine art. There is one drawback, however, to the 
perfect climatic conditions: Nineteen days out of twenty the ice 
is so keen that difficulty is experienced in keeping the stones back 
or within the fighting area. This has led to arm play and an 
almost entire absence of body swing. Now a curler—if a curler 
proper—must be ready for all weathers; hence I fear that under 
adverse conditions the St. Moritzers would find themselves badly 





THE STONE HOME 
(Photograph by G. R. Ballance, St. Moritz Dorf) 


‘“hogged.’”’ I would point out that body swing once acquired can 
be modulated to an almost vanishing point, to be reproduced in 
strength at will; therefore, if.the hint, most kindly intentioned, be 
taken up, the Engadiners may no longer be dubbed ‘‘ spoon fed.” 

I also would with all humility suggest that the ‘‘ skips”’ (captains 
of the teams) should pay a little more attention to ‘‘ house-building.” 
In this department they would be no match for the old hands at 
home. There is an order in curling parlance known as ‘“‘ chap 
and lie.’ This is purely for use in emergency or when straits are 
absolutely desperate, yet the command is constantly echoing across 
the Kulm Rink. The shot in question must be done to perfection, 
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or the stone is wasted and an eighth of your power thrown to the 
winds; hence it is perfectly futile to ask the junior members of a 
team to thus ‘chuck and chance it.” Let ‘‘tee strength” be the 
maximum for the young hands, and then well-built ‘“‘ houses” will 
speedily appear where formerly ‘‘ wild heads” kept revel. After all 
this criticism, I must attempt to balance up with appreciation of so 
much that is so very right. The icy battlefield is laid off, marked 
out, and kept in a condition which should make Scottish clubs 
blush even to think of their slackness. Each afternoon ‘‘ when 
stumps are drawn” an army of sweepers cleans every particle of 
foreign matter from the glassy surface, and every crack and hole is 





CHALLENGE CUPS 


filled with water which the zero frost at night-time concretes to the 
mass. The flooding facilities, too, are excellent, and nightly, if 
necessary, the whole pond can be covered. The etiquette of the 
game is most strictly observed here—another lesson to the mother 
country. The honorary secretary of the club —surely the right 
man in the very right place—has formulated a list of ‘“‘ Don’ts for 
Curlers *’ which I would gladly see posted on every club door in 
Scotland. They will be found appended to this article, and I trust 
that every reader who is at the same time a “‘ knight of the besom” 
will clip them out and send to his club secretary for pasting 
purposes. 

The team competitions, very carefully balloted, are a source 
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of great rivalry, and bring out every inch of skill and resource 
which may lie dormant in a player. There are valuable cups, too, 
to be won by the most adept; such might form a lure for some 
crack exponent from the ‘‘ Heather Isle.” 

Of course, there is no compulsion to toe the crampit every day. 
For the lissom and brawny there are other sports galore which will 
fill in the odd days and break any occurring monotony. Down 
the Cresta at seventy miles per hour on a toboggan will ensure you 
a cheap shave from an ice bank or an interesting appearance 
produced by a bandaged head. You will be (if inclined to avoir- 
dupois) greedily welcomed in a ‘‘ Bob” crew, and may a few days 
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later be seen crawling quietly along between two sticks to watch 
the curling. Then, naturally, the skating facilities are simply perfect, 
and by ardent attention to ‘‘ Bandy” you may get your “blue”’ 
against Davos. 

A few words as to outfit: It is quite unnecessary to take a load 
of thick clothes and heavy underwear. Every day on the ice last 
February was practically as warm as the average Scottish summer 
time. Coats and even waistcoats were abandoned and shirt-sleeves 
rolled up. Indeed, the sun is so strong at middle day that it is quite 
usual for the game to be watched, and watched with great interest, 
too, by a gallery of ladies, all fending their complexions with 
gay parasols. Owing, however, to the altitude and the great dryness 
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of the atmosphere, the ice does not get proportionately sticky, so 
one has the delightful opportunity of enjoying a winter sport under 
a summer sun. Ordinary country tweeds are all one wants, and a 
Panama or other sun-hat is quite an essential. It is usual at 
St. Moritz to wear ‘“‘gutties” or india-rubber snow-shoes when 
curling, but these may become uncomfortable from their want of 
ventilation. A boot of medium weight fitted with rubber studs on 
the sole is the perfect foot gear. A Cardigan or a Jaeger over- 
waistcoat should also be included in the packing. 

In my previous article I somewhat discountenanced the idea of 
ladies playing the ‘“‘roarin’ game.”’ I must now make an exception 
of those who visit the Engadine. Aided by perfect ice and lighter 
stones no great strength of back is necessary. The ladies’ branch 
of the club at St. Moritz is a recent creation; but the game has 
caught on, and promises at an early date to rival the counter 
attractions of the skating-rink. 

What the future of the St. Moritz Curling Club will be who can 
tell? Among the host of players in the winter of 1902-3 there were 
but four Scotchmen! Is it not likely that some day, tired of their 
own changeable climate and anxious to revel in their favourite sport, 
Scotchmen will crowd to where they can obtain ice in plenty and 
ice the best? Thus the day may dawn when the Royal Caledonian 
Club will admit that its premier unit holds sway, not on Scottish 
soil nor yet in a Scottish-speaking country, but many leagues of 
miles from the Tay or the Forth—in a foreign but kindly land, 
under the Engadine sun, shadowed by the Julier Peak. 


Then here’s to the St. Moritz lads, 
Though far frae Scotia’s heather ; 

They soop the ice from hog to tee 
In glorious sunny weather. 


DON’TS FOR CURLERS. 


Don’t forget to clean your stone before each shot. 

Don’t throw the stone: lay the sole on the ice. 

Don’t delay the game; be ready to play the moment your turn 
arrives. 

Don’t skip from the crampit. The person in charge of the 
‘“‘house”’ will attend to the skipping, and ‘‘soopers”’ should obey 
nobody else. 

Don’t try shots that have not been called for; the skip can 
judge far better what is wanted than you can possibly do from the 
crampit, and strict obedience to orders is the first essential of a 
curler. 
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Don’t cross the rink while an ‘“‘end” is in progress under any 
pretence whatever; when you have played your last stone go to 
your place along the side of the rink on which you are to sweep; if 
you must get on the other side go round the crampit. 

Don’t sweep in the direction the stone is running; all sweeping 
must be done across the course of the stone. 

Don’t touch a moving stone with your broom or body. Any 
infringement of this rule may be punished by your adversaries, who 
have the privilege of removing the stone so touched from the ice 
and replacing any stone which it may strike. This applies to the 
case where a player has touched a stone belonging to his own side. 
If he touch the stone of an adversary while it is in motion the skip 
to whom it belongs may place it wherever he chooses. 

Don’t move any stone in play while sweeping or otherwise. 

Don’t stand watching the stones of your own side go by you; 
be with them, and be ready to ‘‘soop”’ the moment the command 
is given. 

Don’t ‘‘soop” until you are told to do so. 

Don’t stand in the house unless it is under your charge; only 
one representative of each side is allowed there. Sweepers should 
remain between the hog-lines unless actually ‘‘ sooping.” 

Don’t measure stones until the ‘“‘end”’ is completed; it is 
against the rules of the game. 

Don’t drop ashes, matches, cigar or cigarette ends, or anything 
else on the ice. All foreign matter of this kind works into the ice 
and causes bad places which cannot be remedied even by flooding. 

Don’t play with the wrong stones. Carelessness in this respect 
_may lead to one of the opponents stopping the stone while en route, 
and to your losing a shot. 





See 
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THE RACING WORLD-AND ITS INHABIT TAM 


LA LOU SAN De LO Us iss 
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THE word “‘ Tout’ has not a very pleasant sound. Tout, in racing 
parlance, is a spy on other people’s business, and spying is an occu- 
pation which has never been looked upon with other than a feeling of 
aversion by most folk, however much they may benefit by the informa- 
tion obtained. But the tout has become from long usage tolerated, 
and his doings at present by no means receive that strong resentment 
which was the case years ago, when he carried on his avocation in 
the fear of what only too frequently occurred — bodily ill-usage. 
Ever since races have been run touts have existed, but only when 
huge sums were wagered on matches, handicaps, and other events, 
have they been able to make a living at the game. 

With the march of time the employers of horse-watchers have 
totally changed. In the early days they were engaged for the most 
part by big bookmakers and occasional backers, but now, although 
many of them still work for the ‘‘ pencillers,” they principally derive 
their incomes by gleaning information for the newspapers. With 
the doings of these men in days gone by, as also with those of the 
present time, it is my province, as a tout of many years’ experience, 
to deal. 

Previously to the publication of training reports by the news- 
papers, large amounts were made by leviathan layers out of future 
events. There was tremendous gambling on the Derby, the Lin- 
colnshire Handicap, the Chester Cup, the City and Suburban, the 
Royal Hunt Cup, the Stewards’ Cup, the Cambridgeshire and 
Cesarewitch, and many other of the big races. Where one book is 
made now on these races—and that for but a small amount—hun- 
dreds were made in the days gone by. 
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The reason of this state of things is apparent. Without any 
guide being supplied to the public by the papers as to the well- 
being of horses, the only information obtained on these points went 
to the bookmakers or professional backers who paid touts to watch 
the doings of the prominent candidates. If a horse went wrong 
the bookmaker generally knew it; and there is no doubt whatever 
that hundreds and thousands of pounds were betted by the public 
on horses that were dead lame, and had never been out of the 
stable or had a gallop for months. They were kept in the betting 
list by,.the artful trickery of the bookmakers themselves, who for 
the most part threw dust in the eyes of the reporters who compiled 
the prices. It was not likely, if bookmakers knew anything which 
in Turf parlance “smelt a bit,” that they would ‘‘ give it away”; 
thus outsiders were robbed right and left ; and no doubt this accounts 
for the large fortunes ah. were netted by the chief epee at 
that time. 

Prior to the adoption of starting-price betting, the whole of the 
transactions were in what was called “list” betting on the day of 
the race. The bookmakers throughout the country would put up 
lists on the morning, stating the odds which would be laid against 
various horses in the day’s races. All these bookmakers employed 
touts, or they would have had very much the worst of the transac- 
tions. The touts for the old “list ” bookmakers obtained and sent 
to their clients tips about horses that were not likely to run—horses 
that had gone wrong, but were entered and had a good appearance of 
winning. In the “list” days, ifa price was accepted about a horse 
and that horse did not run the backer lost his money, which of 
course is not now the case with S.P. transactions. Needless to say, 
the tout, under these circumstances, was a man who could earn for a 
layer in a large way of business an immense amount of money; for 
the bookmaker would get all he possibly could out of ‘stiff ’uns,”’ 
and in addition would often be able to make a “‘round”’ book. At 
times it cut both ways, and the sharp backers and owners of horses 
played many tricks on the bookmakers; but the public at that time 
were very bad sufferers, and the only men who were able to hold 
their own at the game were the bookmakers, and smart backers who 
had commissions from the owners. 

At the present time the S.P. layer is protected by the man 
on the course, who practically makes the price for him, so that there 
is no necessity for him to employ a tout at all. The newspapers, by 
the adoption of training reports, probable starters and jockeys, etc., 
in the morning editions of evening papers, the touts who wire from 
the course to their respective clients and also from the training 
quarters, keep the public very well informed, and it is pretty generally 
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known in the inner circles of the Turf that bookmaking, either on 
the course or in S.P. transactions, is by no means the game that 
it was.! 

This enterprise of the papers has also been entirely responsible 
for the decrease in the betting on future events. Very few, either 
of the largest bettors in the ring or those who keep S.P. offices, will 
now accept any such business. By means of the trustworthy training 
reports which are furnished by touts the public can tell any morn- 
ing the amount of work the various candidates have done, and they 
(the public) are able to read between the lines, and find out the 
horses that are doing good preparations for big races; hence, as the 
judgment of the public has always been considered good when 
backed up by information, for the past few years it is questionable 
whether, on the events in question, backers have not had the best 
of the deal. 

In olden days the tout had to gather the information for his 
employers very often under highly unsatisfactory conditions, and 
I have very distinct recollections of sundry unpleasant hours spent 
in observing the work done by horses, it being absolutely necessary 
at that time to avoid being seen. I have on many occasions lain for 
several nights in a cold, dank, and uncomfortable ditch, in order to 
watch an expected trial, with the certainty that, if I happened to be 
caught, I should be badly mauled. I remember being sent down at 
one time by a bookmaker to watch the doings of a prominent can- 
didate in a small training establishment. My first plan in all those 
touting expeditions was to find out the boys in the stable; and if 
possible, get from one of them, by means of bribes, assumed 
friendliness, and so forth, information as to the condition of the 
horse, and the expectations of the owner and trainer; also if any 
trial were likely to take place, so that I might make my arrange- 
ments to watch it; and, if I had not seen the gallop myself, to find 
out what the horse had done. At times my business was discovered, 
and I was lucky if I got off with a whole skin, as, taking into con- 
sideration the small amount of wages boys were paid for looking 
after horses, it was astonishing what fidelity they displayed towards 
their employers. It was not, let me candidly admit, a business that 
I recall with satisfaction; but one must live—at least, the one in 
question is apt to think so! 

I remember once being “ had” thoroughly. I was watching a 
favourite for a big handicap, and, although I did not know of it at 
the time, the horse went wrong. It was only a small stable, and 
the trainer used to ride himself. When the animal went amiss he 
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substituted another horse for him, keeping the favourite in the stable 
the whole time, and galloping a horse of very much the same build 
and colour, which completely deceived me and several other touts 
who were down there. The secret was also well kept by his three 
helpmates, who had been sworn to silence, and it never bubbled out 
until the owner and his trainer had got back all their money out of 
the favourite, and had backed the second and third favourites to win 
a huge stake. When they had transacted this business to their 
satisfaction they gave out that the horse had broken down, and 
scratched it, and the second and third favourites went to very short 
prices. The bookmaker I was working for was badly hit over 
the affair, as also were several others, and I had to find other 
employment. 

I shall never forget the advice that I once received from a 
bookmaker for whom I was touting. I had watched a horse who 
had done a good preparation for a certain race. I knew he was 
going to be backed, and I wrote to one of my employers to give 
him the information, at the same time advising him to back the 
animal. I received a quaint letter in reply, to say that he was 
much obliged for the tip, as it would prevent him from being 
“hit”? for long shots about the animal; but as for backing him, 
he would not think of-.doing such a thing. ‘‘ My business,” he 
said, “‘is to lay horses, and not to back them. My.-idea is that 
to mix the two games is not profitable. I always like to know 
about a horse that will be fancied to win, but the most valuable 
information you can send me is not the horse that will win, 
but the one that will lose, particularly if that one happens to 
have a good chance on form.” 

Sometimes you hear of some peculiar doings of the fraternity, 
and I remember being told a funny story about a couple of touts 
who gambled their money away on horses, as they usually do 
when they get any. They had been at a race meeting with the 
horses which had been sent from the respective training quarters 
they watched. They met in the paddock; one had an idea that 
he could borrow a bit from the other, and their sore straits they 
soon both explained. In the next race there was a _ fancied 
candidate from each of the training quarters from which these 
mencame. There were only three starters, and one of these had, 
on the book at all events, but little chance. 

“T must get a bit somehow!” said one of the touts. 

So must Ile saidsthe other: 

“T’ll tell you what to do; you go and tell So-and-so” 
(mentioning the name of a bookmaker) “that the horse from your 
training quarter is no good, and he must ‘get something out of 

UU 2 
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it,’ and I will do likewise with my bookie. That is the surest way 
thatelecaniseess 

‘Tf your horse gets beaten,’ said one, ‘‘ you will be able to 
draw from your man. If my horse gets beaten I shall receive 
from mine, so that in any case we are sure of something, and 
what we obtain we'll divide.” 

The two worthies went to their respective clients and told 
them this tale. 

Fortunately for the pair, an outsider won the race, and when 
they went up to their respective masters with the “ What did I 
tell you?” the layers had had such a good race that they paid out 
liberally for the supposed good tips. 

It was only to old pals that these two cronies used to tell 
this yarn, and it will be seen that even the bookmaker cannot 
always place thorough reliance on touts; and there is not the 
slightest doubt that, when it paid them to do so, the worst type 
would just as soon sell their masters as not. It must not, 
however, be thought fora moment that all touts are as callous as 
these two unmitigated scoundrels, and I can say from a very wide 
experience that those horse watchers who stick to their clients are 
men who honestly work and do their best in the interests of their 
employers, and, though there are black sheep in every line of life, 
I do not think they prevail to a greater degree amongst touts than 
amongst any other class of men. 

The artifices which trainers used to employ to deceive touts 
were many and various. One of the most common, and one which, 
if a tout did not pursue his avocation with the utmost energy, 
would very often mislead him, was to gallop a horse which was 
being prepared for a big race at totally unexpected times. The 
horses would do their. work in the morning and be sent back home. 
Then, after a while, when all was quiet, and providing the touts 
had gone away, the horse would be brought out again and given 
a rasping good gallop. This could only be done, however, when 
the stable was a small one, and there were some trustworthy boys 
connected with it. I have known trainers deceive touts for weeks 
by this trick ; and as two or three strong gallops each week were 
quite sufficient to keep a horse roughly ready up to the final month 
of preparation, if you did not manage to find out about those 
gallops you would be under the impression that the horse could 
not have any chance of being prepared for his race, being so 
backward in condition, and you would accordingly send your clients 
information to this effect. Perhaps some tout, busier than the 
others, would find this out, and he would send to his man what 
was being done, and the bookmaker would take good care not to 
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lay any extended price against this animal. Moreover, when the 
bookie was able, he would, when a commission was put on the 
market, at once step in and ‘‘ help himself,” particularly if it were a 
‘cute stable to which the animal belonged. 

Another favourite dodge was for the trainer or one of his 
confidential men to deceive everybody by taking the horse out at 
night, and galloping him then, not giving even the boys in the stable 
the knowledge that he had done any kind of preparation other 
than canters in the ordinary way. Then, about a month before the 
event for which he had been thus thoroughly prepared, the owner 
would be able to back the horse for a very large sum throughout 
the country, and in the various markets which then existed a 
commission would be launched for the animal. If the touts had 
primed the bookmakers with the news that this horse had not 
done sufficient work to be got ready in time for the race, even 
if a start were made from that date, many of the layers would, 
when the commission was executed, perhaps open their hearts 
a little, and in consequence the owners would get an extra price. 
The bookmaker thought he knew more than the owner and trainer, 
and, despite the fact that the layer.is a man who is the first to 
accept that very true axiom that ‘“‘ Money talks,” he would to a 
certain extent place some confidence in the information given to 
him by his tout. It was a very great advantage to let the market 
firmly settle down before backing any animal. Asa rule, when once 
a market had become firm—the horses that were backed before by 
the owners having induced a lot of public money to be also 
placed on them—the price obtained about the new candidate 
for honours was a generous one. 

There are many tales which I could tell, had I space, of horses 
which have been prepared stealthily at night, or in the daytime 
when the “men of observation” were away; in fact, it was no 
uncommon thing for touts to be touted by another tout employed 
by the owner or trainer. 

One of the most curious sights I ever saw was at Epsom, 
where I was employed to watch some of the cross-country horses 
being prepared for the Grand National. I remember seeing a trial 
in which Dick Marsh, the present trainer, who rode Cecil, finished 
first. If I recollect rightly, R. I’Anson was second, on Surney, 
and Bob Wyatt, on Laird of Scotland, third. The trial was some- 
thing like four and a half miles, and we touts stopped a waggon- 
load of straw and got on it at Walton-on-the-Hill. There were 
a lot of us watching the National horses in those days when 
Jack Nightingall used to train, and it was nothing for half a dozen 
of us to follow the animals to Walton. 
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I was at Russley in old Tass Parker’s time, when he guarded 
Mr. Dawson’s stable, and a tough job we had of it. I have waited 
there in the bushes all night, as also have I in McGregor’s time. 
We were beaten once by Mr. Waugh, who had a couple of horses, 
brother and sister, very much alike (I forget the names now); at 
all events, the mare went wrong, and the trainer put a white 
plaster on the brother’s face and sent him out with another horse to 
do a good gallop. The mare was reported as doing good work each 
day for a long time, until we found it out. 

I need not say that, as in all other walks of life, there was 
(and is) the energetic and hardworking tout,and the man who would 
not take very much trouble, but preferred to do his touting in the 
public-house. But those of us who really meant business would be 
on the look-out most of the night and the early morning, waiting 
for the trials to come off. I am speaking now of Mr. Merry’s time. 

A good tout has to be pretty well up in his work. He must 
know the horses, as, if he does not, when they are tried he will be 
unable to furnish an accurate account of the trial. As in watching 
a horse-race, so in watching trials, you must keep your eyes on the 
riders and see what they are doing; this was more important in the 
old days than it is now, as many trainers would then get up ‘‘bogey”’ 
gallops, and it was only a good judge of riding who could tell when 
the jockeys were doing their best. 

It may seem strange, but it is nevertheless true, that at times 
owners employed touts to watch the work done by their own 
horses, to make sure that the trainers were doing justice to their 
animals. I recollect, as a young man, when I was with my father, 
who, in addition to keeping a public-house, made a book and 
employed touts, that he used to change the cheques of a man who 
was at that time well known asa horse watcher. This man asked 
me one day to inquire of my father if he could change him a 
cheque for £200. 

I said to him, ‘‘ That is rather a large amount, isn’t it, Mark?” 
(His name was Mark Beswick, and he will doubtless be remembered 
by many of the old so-called ‘ heads.”’) 

He replied, ‘‘ Look at the signature,”’ and, upon looking, I found 
that it was signed by a great nobleman. ) 

“How did you come by this?” I asked him. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘although very few people know it, the 
Duke of ——— employs me and gives me £200 a year to tout the 
work that his horses do.” 

But, reverting back, Harry Ivy and Brayley, two well-known 
backers in the early seventies, are men for whom touts did a lot of 
work, 
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At the present time the game is comparatively*easy, because, 
with few exceptions, there is practically no opposition made by any 
trainer to having his horses watched. In some quarters it is rather 
a difficult job to get correct information, and you have to depend 
upon tips given to you by either the head lad or some of the boys 
in the stable as to the work the horses have done and those which 
are intended to be sent to meet their engagements. You cannot 
keep all the animals under your own observation, as many times 
gallops in certain districts are miles away from one another. 

The touts of the present day obtain their information in the 
manner aforesaid, and then, when the horses have done their 
morning’s work and trials, and we get to know the probable runners 
for the next day from the trainers’ head lads and by watching the 
stations, we make our way as quickly as we can to the telegraph 
office and wire off to the various papers for which we work. 

In some centres several touts combine to help one another, or 
otherwise it would be impossible to send our employers accurate 
news. 

Of course many of us “get a bit’? now and again for wiring 
or writing to punters when we know anything that it is really worth 
their while to put their money down on. If good horses, or the 
horses that are fancied to be good, are known of, the boys soon 
begin to talk, and we watch our opportunity, when we think one of 
these has been prepared for a race, and, whether we have any 
information or not, we generally send to our clients, and we are 
very seldom far wrong in our ideas. If a horse has not done any 
work, you may depend upon it that he will not be much use upon 
a racecourse; but, if an animal be known to have improved by the 
boys—and they can easily tell this when they are galloping the 
horses at exercise—we look out for that horse, and, if he be tried and 
his trial be satisfactory, if he has had a good preparation and some 
good winding-up gallops, we know that he is sure to be ‘‘ expected.” 

I have been employed at Newmarket, where, in addition to 
writing to the papers myself, and sending special information to 
backers and layers, I also worked for a man who did a lot of stuff 
for various journals. He, as did other correspondents, employed 
several men to give him information about the various trainers’ 
horses, and all this was collected by him and sent away. It is no 
joke to tout the work done by the horses at Newmarket, and it 
would be impossible for one or for two or three men to do this, 
particularly as it is necessary to get the names of the horses that 
are likely to be despatched to run at meetings; also to watch 
carefully the gallops of the prominent horses entered for the big 
handicaps. Men in the various stables generally furnish us with 
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the likely runners for the coming meetings, and we also watch 
them as they are sent away from the stations. There are, as already 
mentioned, men at Newmarket who write articles for several papers, 
in addition to sending training reports each day; and, although they 
do not all see very much of the work themselves—only one or.two 
of the conscientious ones—they are able, by collecting the various 
reports from their henchmen, to furnish a very accurate account of 
the gallops, etc., which have been done at headquarters each day. 

Then there are touts who attend all the races for the purpose 
of watching the stations to find out the horses that arrive over- 
night and the various stables where horses are quartered, and of 
distributing information about them. These men also get up very 
early in the morning to see the horses at work, in order to furnish 
the sporting agencies, or bookmaker by whom they are employed, 
with the news as to the gallops and well-being of the candidates, 
and the probable runners for the events which are to take place 
during the day; the details being wired all over the country. 

That wise saw of. the ancient philosopher, ‘‘ Contentment is 
true riches,” has been variously interpreted, perhaps by none better 
than Dryden: 


Content is wealth, the riches of the mind ; 
And happy he who can such riches find. 


So far as I am concerned Iam thoroughly contented with my 
lot in life; settled down at one of the principal training centres in 
the kingdom, I am happy, exceptionally happy, the work being a 
pleasure; and, if there is not a fortune to be made at the business, 
there is no more delightful pursuit to the lover of the horse than to 
watch the animals maturing under the patient care and attention 
of a practical trainer, and growing at last into racehorses—perhaps 
of merit. The glow of health that surfeits one as the fresh bracing 
atmosphere of the breezy downs, on most mornings, fans one’s 
cheeks, and the music of the horses’ hoofs thunders over the heath, 
are joys which appeal to one irresistibly, and make one feel that 
for a poor man with a love of sport there is no more enchanting or 
healthful calling than that of ‘‘the Tout.” 





VIEW LOOKING OVER SYRACUSE HARBOUR 


NN Ve ol SIN GENE AK oY RACUSE 
BY MAJOR-GENERAL D. 0’CALLAGHAN 


As I have lately had some experience of sport, as it must surely be 
reckoned, with tunny,! I have fancied that the capture of these 
mighty fish is fraught with so much interest, not to say excitement, 
that an account of my experiences might be acceptable. 

Up to the latter part of July of this year the yield had 
been so poor that the nets in Sicilian waters were worked at 
a dead loss, and it almost seemed that the fish had deserted 
that part of the Mediterranean. When it is realised that the 
installation of the net itself runs up to £2,000, that the rent 
paid to the Italian Government for twenty miles of water, 
meemten iniles on either side of thé nets, amounts to {S00 a 
year, and that to this must be added the cost of building a 
small factory for boiling and ‘‘canning”’ the fish, together with 
the daily wage of some fifty or sixty men, many of whom are skilled 
workmen, and therefore highly paid, some idea may be formed 
of what is involved by a bad season. 





1 The tunny is a mackerel, and is of the same family as the bonita and albacore. 
The method of catching them still in vogue is said to date back to the time of the 
Pheenicians. The British Encyclopedia gives the maximum weight of these fish as 
1,000 lb., but at the Sicilian fisheries they seldom exceed 300 kilos (660 1b.) in weight. 
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Hearing that a few fish had been caught at one or two of 
the stations, I took passage with a brother soldier in the good 
ship Carola, bound for Syracuse, towards the end of July. A fresh 
north-east wind was blowing which we were told was sure to bring 
fish in, and after a pleasant voyage, a_ satisfactory interview 
with the most kind and polished custom-house officers, and a 

drive of half an 
rea RRR “cane rn Nemes crs eare ater hour through 
a dust storm, 
we arrived at 
our prettily 
situated hotel, 
the Villa Po- 
liti, in excel- 
lent Spine 
Surrendering 
our luggage 
and all other 
cares, includ- 
ing the order- 
ing of our din- 
ners, to the 
dear little old 
landlady, Madame Politi, we chartered a carrozze, and, accompanied 
by our sworn friend and ally, Captain Matysz of the Carola, we 
‘did’ some of the sights left undone during former visits, and 
finally drove out to the “‘tonnaro” at Panazia, some four miles 
away. Here we made the acquaintance of the courteous proprietor, 
Signor Cipolini, who took us round his factory, explained the 
processes of cutting up, boiling, and canning the fish in big tins 
holding ten kilos (22 lb.) each, but was pessimistic to a dis- 
tressing extent about catching any. Never, he said, had there 
been such a bad season, and, should the luck not change and fish 
be caught on the following day, he would shut up the factory, 
strike the nets, and go home. Yes, the north-east wind was cer- 
tainly hopeful, but had it not blown before and brought no fish? 
The nets were there, and there also were the boats full of men 
watching them, but he would dissuade us from going out that 
afternoon, as there was a heavy sea running and no fish had 
been signalled. 

One flag hoisted in the big boats, he explained, meant 
that twenty fish had entered the labyrinth; two, that there were 
approximately fifty; and three, that over a hundred had _ been 
seen. There was nothing for it but to return to our hotel; but 





THE GENERAL APPEARANCE OF THE NETS 
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as we drove off the spirit of prophecy entered into my brain 
so strongly—the wish was undoubtedly parent to the thought— 
that I put my head round the hood of the carrozze and shouted, 
“You will see that we shall bring you luck to-morrow,” which 
had the effect of inducing a sad smile on the face of the pro- 
prietor, and a deprecatory wave of the hat from the manager. 

A visit to a curious old monastery close to the hotel, now 
doing duty as a poor-house, including an inspection of the 
poor old Capucine brothers hanging lugubriously in niches or 
mouldering in broken and untidy coffins, and a stroll to a point 
whence we could see the grand cone of Etna, now nearly 
clear of snow, filled up the time before dinner—a meal to which 
we did ample justice. A cigar anda cup of coffee in the 
verandah, looking over marvellously picturesque gardens in an 
ancient quarry, was a grand treat after barren, burnt-up Malta, 
and bed with open windows and no mosquitoes was very welcome. 
Up betimes, we started from the hotel at 6.30 and arrived at 
the fishery soon after 7a.m. Things were still at a low ebb. 
The proprietor was gloomy and the manager in despair. No signal 
had been made. There might be a sword-fish or two, and 
there was the boat. Did we care to go out to the nets? Through 
a telescope the men in the boats could be seen. Did we care 
to have a look 
aie em’: 
Twotelescopes 
mounted in 
Memes) COM - 
fran daed a 
view of the 
operations, and 
Bome acl .ot 
them we re- 
pee Liv ely 
glued an eye. 





Paw hat 1s 
ive? Behe 
Yes, by Jove! SPYING WITH THE AID OF THE OILY SPONGE 


—it is a red 

flag!”’ As we looked through that telescope, as if by magic 
did that flag appear. Twenty fish! ‘‘ There is plenty of time 
—two hours at least—before the nets are hauled; there is a long 
swell, and if the signori are not good sailors——?” ‘We will 
chance that. Let’s have the boat alongside as quickly as possible,” 
and at this juncture I remembered that I had left my camera 
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in the hotel. To go back was impossible, and, as it turned 
out, my careless forgetfulness was disastrous. 

Here I may digress and try to give a short description, 
assisted by a sketch, of the general arrangement and working 
of the nets. Advantage is taken of the fact that the fish are 
known to travel in certain directions along the coast at certain 
seasons of the year, and also that when baffled by any obstruc- 
tion they invariably turn to the left; this last belief giving rise 
to the superstition that these fish see and examine the obstacle 
only with their right eye, and are therefore blind on the other 
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side. A strong, wide-meshed net, some three fathoms deep, 
stretches out from the shore, being held in position by thick 
coir ropes secured to kedges or big stones. At the sea end 
of this is constructed, also of the same strong netting, a labyrinth 
or trap, the details of which will be readily understood from 
the sketch. The fish, intercepted in their run, cruise about, 
always turning to the left, until, finding convenient openings, they 
arrive eventually in the camera dt morte, and are there im- 
prisoned by the swinging back of the short flanking end of the 
net. This compartment differs from the rest of the trap in 
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THE BOAT WITH THE ‘'' KILLERS’’ WAITING FOR THE SIGNAL TO 
CLOSE IN TO THE ‘‘CAMERA DI MORTE”’ 


having a floor of net and in the meshes being much smaller, 
thereby affording the increased strength necessary to resist the 
determined rushes of the sword-fish, sharks, and other powerful 
brutes that find their way there. 

With many apologies for boat and crew, the former being old 
and clumsy, and the latter young and clumsier—callow youths who 
had not yet won their spurs (or gaffs ?) at the nets—our proprietor 
waved his hand as we shoved off. No, he would not accompany 

us. He had gone to the killing some days ago, and he had suffered, 





MORE THAN TWENTY FISH IN THE NET. READY TO HAUL 
IN THE FLOOR NET 
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oh! so much, from the terrible mal-de-mer. The 2,000 metres of 
net stretching from the shore seemed endless, and pulling slowly 
by it as we did, past the countless anchor lines, gave one an idea of 
the amount of plant necessary for the capture of these big fish. 
Arrived at the first of the chambers, we were taken on board his 
own boat by the head man, a fine specimen of the Sicilian 
mariner. Over six feet in height, brown weather-beaten face, 
crisp grey hair and beard, with keen blue eyes, he was the em- 
bodiment of a “boss” over a crew of light-hearted gentry who 
respect the muscular power that makes them diffident about 





THE WATERS BEGIN TO BE TROUBLED 


finishing an argument in their usual manner with a dexterous use 
of the knife. 

A sponge soaked in oil, hung over the side of the boat to wind- 
ward, calmed the. surface, so that it was possible to look down into 
the depths, and occasionally to catch sight of grey, shadowy forms, 
which we soon learned to recognise as sword-fish and tunny. The 
big chief tried his best to explain thines to us, and in spite of the 
language difficulty—Sicilian is by no means lingua Toscana, nor 
does it emanate as a rule from a bocca Romana—succeeded in 
making the working of the nets comprehensible. It was difficult, 
however, to say whether surprise or pleasure predominated when 
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he realised that we—both fishermen since our early boyhood—were 
just as quick as he at “‘spotting’’ those rapidly passing shadows. 
When, made fast thirty or forty yards from the camera dt morte, we 
saw fish pass us, our chief’s shout of ‘ Alerto!” rang down the 
line, and the nets were pulled and shaken behind the fish to guide 
them on. 

After we had been “ spying” for about an hour and a half, and 
had finished all our cigarettes, a second flag went up, showing that 
at least fifty fish had been seen to enter the death chamber, and to 
our great joy we unhitched and rowed up to the end of the nets to 
view the last act of the drama. 

At a sharp word of command, the twenty or thirty men in the 
large boat made fast at the entrance end of the camera di morte 
lifted, clutched the meshes of the floor net, and, hauling in on it, 
dropping it as they advanced, gradually lessened the distance 
between themselves and the corresponding boat moored at the other 
end. We, made fast close to the latter, watched this space with 
growing interest. For some minutes nothing showed, but suddenly 
the water was broken, and a gigantic swirl, far bigger than that of 
any salmon that ever rose, showed the swish of a big sword-fish as he 
rushed with all his tremendous force at his prison walls. A smaller 
fish of the same species joined him in these mad dashes, but for 
quite ten minutes after this no tunny showed. When the space had 
diminished to about forty or fifty feet the water began to boil with 
a confused mass of heads, tails, and broad backs, and the frightened 
fish piled oft the top of each other; but none seemed to think of 
jumping the net as one has seen grey mullet sometimes effect their 
escape. When the two boats were about thirty feet apart a halt 
was called, 
and the men, 
who had 
stripped to the 
waist, seized 
Eieiieer atts, 
which areshort 
club-like sticks 
with a stubby 
four-inch blade 
fixed at right 
angles to the 
Sipe tee itst 
the big sword- 
His be 3 ho 


might become THE FISH BREAKING THE SURFACE 
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dangerous, was relieved of his formidable sword by a skilful 
sweep of an axe, and then, at a given signal, gaffs were driven into 
the broad sides of the struggling monsters, and with triumphant 
cries—nobody who has not heard it can conceive the amount of 
noise that fifty 
Sicilians are cap- 
able of making— 
the fish were lifted 
clear of the water 
and shouldered 
into the boat. The 
numbers necessary 
for this feat, of 
course, varied with 
the size of the fish; 
but it took six good 
men heaving to- 
gether to get some 
of them out, one 
HOISTING IN A BIG FISH gaff, with a friendly 
hand on a fin, suf- 
ficing for the small ones. The largest tunnies taken in this fishery 
run to about three hundred kilos (6601b.), but some four or five 
of this catch were estimated at over 500 lb., and they certainly © 
looked it. 

We in the boat were wet through by this time, and our excite- 
ment quite overcame any feelings of horror which the scene of 
carnage should have caused. When the huge bag of the net was 
emptied—the spoils, which had been counted fish by fish as they 
were hove into the boat, totalled up to one hundred and twenty- 
one tunny and two sword-fish—the manager cried ‘“‘ Avanti!’’ and 
we rowed home in the headman’s boat to tell the glad tidings, pre- 
ceding the big craft full of fish which was being towed astern of us. 
All gloom was dispelled; the faces of the proprietor and of the 
manager were radiant. As for us, we were cheered to the echo as 
having brought about this turn of luck ; we were, in fact, mascottes 
of a very high class. 

Preparation for the cutting-up had been made, and children 
strutted about with their sleeves rolled up and with big knives in 
their belts. At length the boat rounded the corner, and the crowd 
feasted their eyes on the draft of fishes for which they had 
waited so long and so patiently. The process of cutting-up is 
more skilful than picturesque, and some twenty minutes’ watching 
the deft butchers at their work sufficed; then, with many and 
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hearty congratulations to the courteous owner of the fishery, with a 
handshake to the manager and the head man with whom we had 
spent our morning, we said good-bye, sent pleasantly on our way by 


the ‘‘ vivas”’ and hand-clappings which, with a Sicilian crowd, take 
the place of cheering. 


Our voyage back to Malta was uneventful, but it will be many 
a long year before the memory of our trip to the fishery and of the 
foaming swirls in the camera di morte is effaced. 


Since writing the above I have read with much interest a paper in the September 
number of this Magazine in which the capture of these grand fish with rod and line 
was graphically described. This was off the coast of California, and [ gatherel that in 
the particular locality in which this class of fishing was practised the fish ran, on the 
whole, smaller than those at this end of the Mediterranean. With any chance of 
success such sport as is described in the article quoted would be a godsend to the 
garrison of Malta and to the officers of His Majesty’s fleet; but I have never seen any 
tunny break the surface of the water either near here or in the run of the nets, and 
the large majority of those which we saw caught were larger fish than I have ever heard 
of being taken with rod and line. 

I owe the photographs which illustrate this paper to my good friend Captain M. 
of the Cameron Highlanders, who went to Panazia the week following my visit, and 
was fortunate enough to assist at the capture of sixty-seven tunny and some sword- 
fish—a good haul, but not quite so sensational as that which we were privileged to 
witness.—D. O’C. 
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THE-CONVERSION OF CON CREG#as 


BY DOROTHY: CONYERS 


‘“An’ I tell ye ye won’t hunt!”’ said Con Cregan, viciously. Con’s 
half-clipped, dejected old horse was drawn up across the lane 
leading to the covert; behind him, huddled in the narrow lane- 
way, some mounted, some on foot, were the leaders of the Bally- 
dare Steadfast League. Their faces were doubtfully conciliatory, 
Con’s lowering and grim. Behind again, overflowing on to the 
boggy, gorse-grown banks which bordered the lane, stood a dirty, 
half-drunken mob, ripe for mischief. In the field facing this array 
were the members of the Ballydare Hunt, striving hard to keep 
their tempers. Grouped in the foreground were the hounds, 
wondering what they were waiting for. The Master of the Bally- 
dares was speaking—parleying—with the best grace he could 
muster. It was, of course, possible at any moment to turn their 
horses and race away to another covert, defeating opposition—for 
this day at least; but dignity had to be remembered, and some- 
thing besides dignity. The reply to this flight might be poison. 

“Do you know what you’re doing, you men?”’ said the Master. 
‘‘ Think of the money you’re throwing away if you make us give 
this up—and give it up we will if you behave like this.” 

The milder members of the League looked troubled; they 
gathered closely round Con, speaking to him in anxious undertones, 
and the hunt, to the accompaniment of rattling bridles and stamping 
hoofs, waited sullenly for the answer. 

‘“‘*Twas thrue what the man was afther saying,’’ muttered the 
milder members of the League. ‘‘ Betther let it go on—not stop 
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thim this day, anyhow. Even if——” Their glances fell on the men 
they had come out to stop; then they looked at Con again. He was 
a thick-set fellow with lowering brow and an ill-tempered mouth; 
a born leader of men, the violence of his temper sweeping weaker 
natures with him. A man who brooked no crossing, and who 
could put his bitter thoughts into words. 

Con flung a lowering glance at the waverers. 

“While there’s thim out, would ye let others hunt ?”’ he asked, 
in a raw whisper, indicating certain pink coats with his forefinger. 
‘* Are we to see the likes of thim pastin’ over the lands of dacint 
SEEN eE 

‘But ye hunts yerself. Ye sell hunthers. Ye should be for it,” 
whispered a stout farmer. 

Con dug his heels into the old horse’s thin sides. ‘‘ For all the 
plisure I’ve iver had out of it—’’ he began sourly, and paused, express- 
ing contempt for the sport ; for he remembered how soon he was left 
behind ; how his worn-out old beast muddled the gaps and tumbled 
over the banks. Con had good horses at home, but he considered 
them too valuable to hunt, and they were of the class which were 
saleable at any fair. 

‘Well? ” queried the Master. 

‘Ye know our answer,” said Con, sullenly. ‘‘ There’s leave to 
hunt if certain men stay at home.” 

“It’s a shame to try to. stop one man more than another,” 
the Master said, as he tried a joke. ‘‘ He’s no heavier over the 
country!” 

Con was in no humour for badinage. He was the leader. He 
felt how his followers swayed to the side of common sense, and 
burst ‘into speech. One man was it? Hadn’t they the right to 
shtop any one man from follying the dogs? The flood of 
eloquence poured out in harsh, thick tones; the milder men backed 
away ; the mob began to mutter. 

Con dropped the reins on his horse’s neck, his hand waved 
dramatically; the coarse bitter power of vituperation which he 
possessed had brought him to his position of leader. The reckless 
words had a way of looking well in print. 

The Master turned to the men closeto him. ‘ As well go home,”’ 
he observed, ‘‘ before he says much more. It’s good-bye to Bally- 
dare hunting I fear!” Then Con’s eloquence was checked, for right 
across the field broke a fox, stealing away with an impudent whisk 
of a white tagged brush, as one who said that he could stand sucha 
row no longer. With a wild yelping chorus the pack flung them- 
selves hot on his trail, pouring up the slope, a bloodthirsty flood of 
white and tan and black. 

X X 2 
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‘Be gad! There’s a sportsman for you,” cried the Master, 
turning his horse. He would not try to stop his hounds now. The field 
swung round and thundered away. The mob had come to prevent 
hunting, but they caught the infection; here was something to kill 
anyhow. They cheered wildly, darting like hares up the hill to see 
the “‘shport.’”’ The members of the League poured out of the lane- 
way ; those who were mounted pursued hotly. Con was pushed out 
by the hustling throng, his old horse broke into a wooden gallop, 
and almost in spite of himself he mingled with the followers. 
Hounds topped the hill and flew on a breast-high scent down the 
slope beyond. For a field or two Con’s horse laboured to keep with 
the rest, then he lost ground, blundered through a gap or two, and 
Con found he was actually last, alone in a strange country where he 
did not know his way. He had come fifteen miles to stop this 
meet. 

‘“‘ Arrah, the divil swheep it for hunting,’ he remarked, bitterly, 
and he smote his old nag fiercely. ‘“‘ Not asowl in me sight,” said Con, 
as they crawled on. The chase was gone; itssound had died away ; 
there was nothing but the many-voiced stillness of the wild country. 

The next fence contained no gap, and it was an awkward bank 
with uncertainty on the landing side. 

‘“‘Come up!” said Con, facing his blown steed at a soft place, 
scarred by many tracks. The old horse ‘‘ came up””—and down. He 
stumbled, and rolled head over heels into the field beyond, where he 
lay panting on his side. 

‘‘There’s huntin’ for ye!’ remarked Con, as he struggled to 
his feet. ‘‘ One thing, there was someone down afore me, or else they 
dhropped their hat.”” He stooped to pick up a tall hat which lay 
close to the ditch. His own cap had fallen off in the struggle, and 
as he turned to look for it before he kicked his forlorn steed into an 
upright position he heard the sound of hoofs. A brown horse, with 
the wild, helpless look which a loose hunter assumes, came canter- 
ing up; it jumped the bank with an easy bound, and then stopped, 
apparently to consider Con’s fallen, heaving beast. Con caught the 
bridle: ‘‘ Faith, there’s someone looking for ye!” he said, running 
an admiring eye over the brown horse. 

His own broken-winded brute lay and panted, glad to be at 
rest. Con, the brown’s bridle over his arm, kicked him all around, 
and, as answering quivers came to each limb, decided that the 
creature was not hurt and merely wanted an extra kick—in the 
stomach—to bring him to his legs. ‘‘I suppose I must try to 
manage the two of ye now,” said Con, crossly. 

Down the wind came a yapping noise; the brown horse sidled 
at the sound. The hunt was coming back. Then across the field 
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appeared a brown object—the sporting fox making back for 
covert. 

‘“Swheep ye!” said Con, recalling the interruption to his 
oration, and waving the tall hat which he still held in his hand. 
The fox turned and fled at right angles to his former course. 

‘‘T’ll ride ye to ye’r masther,” cried Con with sudden resolu- 
tion, filled with a desire to see what was happening, ‘‘an’ come 
back for ye!” looking at his own unhappy beast. It would take 
too much time to kick it up now. He dived for the brown’s 
stirrups; they were long, but he clung on, absently clapped the 
tall hat on to his head, and cantered down the field. The 
temptation to go for a field or two on the brown hunter had 
been too much for him; though he put it down to a zealous desire 
to return the horse to its owner. 

The yap! yap! was growing nearer. A lean face showed 
through a straggling hedge, a wave of lean faces following. The 
hounds poured into the field—alone—not a soul with them. They 
threw up their heads, hesitating where Con had headed the fox. 

‘“‘ Here, ye fools,” yelled Con, hallooing them on to where the 
fox had crossed. Ina second they took it up and were away again, 
driving steadily on. The fox had run a loop, and a big boggy drain 
had pounded everyone. ‘The field were now galloping hard back 
for Glasheen, the morning’s draw, where they would have found 
the hounds if Con Cregan and the tall hat had not encountered 
the fox. 

Con galloped on; he would see them into the next field—the 
horse’s owner must be somewhere. The long powerful stride 
beneath him warmed his blood. They flew a low wall, Con rock- 
ing to thejump. He thought of how the stones would have rattled 
under his own old horse’s feet. 

A little further on was a bank. When Con jumped banks it 
meant many blows of a strong stick “‘to hearten the horse,” then 
a grunt, a feeble spring, a slide and a stagger, and all these move- 
ments brought them to the top. If there was a ditch outside, a 
repetition—particularly of the blows—took them over some part of 
it. Now what he experienced was a shortening of. the brown’s 
stride, a spring, a quick change, and the bank lay behind. 

They came to another; they skimmed a drain, hounds straining 
beside them. Con could not pull up. Conscience called him back, 
yet respond to it he could not. He was alone with the hounds: for 
the first time in his life he was riding a hunt ! 

He said to himself that he was only “‘carryin’”’ the horse back 
to its owner; yet with wary eyes he scanned the fields, fearing to 
see a running figure. The glory of the gallop went to his head as 
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whisky might have gone. He took his fences as they came—flung 
them behind, mere fleeting visions—and the brown galloped on like 
machinery. On again; the point nowa hill with a row of trees 
cutting the sky line. 

Hounds were presently brought to their noses in a ploughed 
field; Con, tall hat in hand, waved them on. 

‘* Look where the sheeps is circlin’,” he cried.” “ Can teyeuees 
he’s through thim? Git on wid ye I tell ye now! Git on, ye sit 
of schamers!” 

He looked on it as the result of his words when old Melody 
took up the line with a deep-thrown note, and put on his hat with a 
sigh of relief. A man, who called Con ‘‘sir,” pointed out where 
the fox ‘“‘ was afther goin’.” They flew on up sound pasture. 

“We'll kill him an’ ate him!” cried Con in bloodthirsty tones. 
The tall hat, a size too large, was crammed down to his nose; he 
was plastered with mud from his fall, but his blood had never run 
so quickly. In all his life he had never ridden a good horse with 
hounds. 

A long line of posts told their tale of wire; Con made for a 
farmyard gate which seemed the only way out. It was shut and 
locked, and a little red-haired man stood inside, leaning against a 
stack of straw. 

“Quick, man, open it!”’ cried Con, his eyes on the hounds as 
they swarmed through the wired fence. 

‘“‘ The divil an open,” came the sour answer. 

‘““The dogs are outside. Arrah! open it quickly!” 

‘* Faix, an’ that I will not do,” said the farmer, firmly. ‘‘ Open! 
why would I? Why should the likes of ye be thramplin’ over our 
bits of land ?”’ 

Con’s tall hat, his handsome horse, made a case of utterly 
mistaken identity: he was taken for a gentleman! Con Cregan 
came from a distance; the farmer, his mind full of the meeting, 
took him for one of the hunt against which he had heard a tirade 
delivered by Glasheen Gorse. 

‘‘ Aren't I tellin’ ye to let me through!” said Con, severely. 

‘‘An’ who are ye to come givin’ ye’r orthers?” snarled the 
man, his back firm against his rick of straw. ‘‘ For all I knows ye 
may be Paul Langrishe himself, wid yer funeral hat an’ yer grand 
brown horse;”’ and he then went on to say many things which showed 
how carefully he had listened to the teaching of the League which 
Con directed. 

It is strange how offensive our own eloquence may become 
when it is quoted from one side of a locked gate which the originator 
of this eloquence wishes to get through. Con looked across the 
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bank; hounds were feathering up and down, where sheep had foiled 
the line; at any moment they might hit it off, and his hopes of 
seeing that fox ‘‘ killed and aten” would be nil. ‘‘ Let me through, 
I tell ye, or ’twill be the worse for ye!” bellowed Con. ‘‘ Let me 
through! The dogs may be off anny minute.”’ 

“Sure I came sthraight home to lock the gate,” said the man, 
easily, “‘afther hearin’ Con Cregan shpake. He advised it. ’Tis 
a good lock too. I thought ye might come this way.” 

> Ill break it on' ye!” yelled Con. 

‘“‘ An I'll have the law of ye, if ye do.’ (Con’s own precepts !) 
‘Michael Reidy, me name is. Ah, Con Cregan’s the boy!” 

This repetition of his own name reached Con’s heated brain. 
Of course he had but to speak and the lock would open for him. 
‘* Thin, Michael Reidy, ye damned fool,” he said, ‘‘ I’ Con Cregan. 
An’ now open the gate this minute.’ He drew himself up. It was 
something to be somebody. He watched for the change in Michael 
Reidy’s face, for the whining apologies to the leader of the League. 
They came not. 

‘“‘Con Cregan maybe,” said the red-haired man with a whistle 
of contempt. ‘‘Con Cregan ridin’ to hounds this day. Con! Is 
it a fool ve take me for, Misther? I wasn’t too close, but I saw 
the ould horse he was above on, an’ Con himself wid a tweed cap 
on his head.” : 

Con’s hand went to the tall hat; he pushed it up; but no 
light illumined Reidy’s sneering face. Con’s features were unknown 
to him. Would it avail to say that the ‘“‘ould horse”? and the 
“tweed cap” lay miles away by a ditch? That he, Con Cregan, 
had fallen, and was now riding on his hunter to find its owner ? 

“Con Cregan in me hat,” said Michael Reidy, sneering. He 
was master of the situation. Melody, surest-of hounds, grew sud- 
denly busy, and Con saw the quick flash of the pack to her as she 
spoke. All the bitterness of the tide of impotence swept over his 
anery soul. There were the “‘ dogs,”’ beneath him was the owner- 
less brown horse, and there was the gate barring his way to this 
paradise. Hunting had bitten into his heart ; was he to be stopped, 
held here by a little man with a red head? Con had possibly never 
heard of angels with flaming swords, or he would have drawn the 
comparison now. 

He was an ill-tempered man, and had never borne crossing. 
He rose in his stirrups, and the raw rough eloquence for which he 
was famous thundered through the soft still air. What harm did 
he do more than another? What shportsman was the man to 
stop him an’ the dogs outside, an’ the fox waiting to be killed, an’ 
divil another sowl wid thim barrin’ himself? His words rasped 
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out as they had done in the morning, only in another vein. By 
all the gods he owned he cursed Michael Reidy for a low-born 
hound, for many other things which I may not write. The storm 
shook the little man, the voice struck familiarly, he clung amazed 


to his rick, yet would not believe or open. ‘An’ be jabers, I'll 
make ye open,” roared Con, ‘‘if I hooks me horse here an’ comes 
over. Ye scum ye, ye shpoil-shport—ye——”’ So loudly had Con 


spoken, so engrossed was he with the thunder of his own words, 
the surge of his impotent anger, that he had not heard the thud 
of hoofs as they came up behind. He did not know that four 
members of the hunt sat still and listened to him. Michael Reidy, 
seeing them come and wait so quietly, felt still more certain that 
this stranger who thundered at his gates must belong to the Hunt 
he had been urged to stop. 

‘* Ay, I'll make ye, ye shpoil-shport,”’ reiterated Con, raising his 
whip hand. ‘‘Oh, holy Vargin! Where am [I at all?” 

The brown horse had grown impatient; he took Con’s waving 
arms, his raised voice, for encouragement. He rose with a sudden 
bucking lurch, and, clearing the gate, landed close by the rick of 
straw; Michael Reidy scuttling off like a rabbit for its burrow. 
Con was quite unprepared, the jump sent him high into the air; 
the sudden stop landed him on his nose on the horse’s mane; then 
as he disentangled his shaken self, and undid the arms which he 
had hooked round the brown’s neck, he heard a chuckle and saw 
the waiting red coats. 

But as yet his wrath was hot within him, too hot for him to 
think clearly or see where he was; he was still full of vengeance, 
mixed with a pride because he had jumped the gate. He was at 
the right side now. 

‘That dirty divil is away wid the kay,” he roared, preparing to 
give chase. 

‘“ Never mind the key.” The Master slid from his horse. ‘‘ Well 
spoken, Con. We waited to hear you finish,” he said, drily; then 
he struck the lock several cunning blows with a stone, so that it 
parted easily. ‘‘ Well spoken, Con!” he repeated, as he pushed 
open the gate. Then he looked at Con, at the tall hat, at the brown 
horse, slowly and critically. ‘‘ Where did you catch Mr. Montague’s 
horse?” he asked, ‘‘or rather, my horse, for I lent it to him. We 
saw you going in the distance. Where did you find the hat?” 

A heavy surge of red rushed over Con’s face. He saw now the 
trap he had fallen into. He, their bitterest enemy, had been caught 
clamouring for hunting rights—caught on another man’s horse—in 
another man’s hat ! 

_ ““I—I—was bringin’ the horse on,” he stammered, as they 
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rode through the dirty yard, Michael Reidy doughtily thundering 
threats of the law at them from behind his half-closed door. Con 
turned to shake a fist at him, to fling some scathing words concern- 
ing the utility or futility of locked gates. 

“Con Cregan, maybe!” piped Mr. Reidy. ‘“‘ Was it a fool ye 
took me for? Was I born yestherday ?”’ 

Con rasped out the obvious, though scarcely polite, retort, that 
had Mr. Reidy died yesterday the world had been a cleaner 
place. 

Mr. Reidy, backing away, spat in reply some words concerning 
them as took the names of their betthers to git gates open, and a 
final unbelieving ‘“‘ Con Cregan!”’ echoed from the door. 

The men smiled—they had heard Con declare himself. He 
turned red again. 

‘“‘I was bringin’ him on,” Con repeated in shamed tones. 
There is nothing so hard to speak against as a derisively smiling 
silence. 

‘* And — he carried you well?” asked the Master in the same 
dry tones. 

* Oh thin, the divil a betther,” cried Con, eagerly. 

‘“‘H’m,” said the Master, thoughtfully. 

‘An’ for the mishtake of the tall hat,’’-—he reft it from his 
greasy head—“‘ sure, if ye’ll point me out the gintleman that casht 
it, I'll give it back to him the minute.” There was anguish in Con’s 
voice. 

“And so, he carried you well ?”’ went on the Master, ignoring 
the hat; ‘‘and—that was a fine speech you made, Con. I—could 
tepeat it.”’ 

Con groaned; the working hounds had lost their interest for 
him. They would put him into print, his name would bea bye- 
word for mockery—he, the leader of the League; the man who 
voted for the strongest measures. He hung his head. 

“But if—’’ the Master was a quick man: he knew that Con 
swayed half the county with his bitter tongue-—‘‘if I promised, if 
we all promised, that this speech goes no further? What have you 
to say, Con Cregan? Be quick, for I must hunt my fox.” 

Con thought once more of his words in print, the orator who 
stole a horse and a hat, who preached for the rights of a man 
to hunt; he thought again—this time of the gallop across those 
ereen fields, of the fences flung behind, the rush of the wind in his 
face, the stride of the good horse beneath him, and his blood 
warmed to the memory. He lifted his head. 

“What you say means a good deal,’ said the Master, 
quietly. 
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‘Then I says—the divil a thing like huntin’,” burst out Con, 
suddenly. ‘‘An’ ye may trust me to say it again, an’ the divil 
swheep Michael Reidy and his likes,”’ he added, piously. 

The Master content, would have galloped forward, but Con 
stopped him. 


‘‘For the horse,” he said, uneasily, ‘‘I was only——” His 
cheek was red with shame. 
‘‘Ride him on,” was the answer. ‘‘ Ride him on until we meet 


the people driving. Mr. Montague’s driving now. Then you can 
find your own. We all got pounded, you see, and made for 
Glasheen gorse before we caught you.”’ 
‘“‘ An’—the hat—the gintleman; ‘twas but a mistake. I clapped 
it on me head without a thought.’”’ Con held it out, unhappily. 
‘““Oh, for heaven’s sake, keep it,” said a hasty voice, and Con, 
turning, saw that Paul Langrishe, one of the men he had preached 


against, was hatless. ‘‘ Keep it!” he repeated, backing, and looking 
- at Con’s head. ‘‘I’ll give it to you-—as a remembrance of the 
gallop.” 


Con replaced the hat dubiously. It was an uneasy head 
covering to him. 

A cast hit off the line, the brown horse strode on. A field or 
two further they put their fox to ground, and the brown, who little 
knew what he had done for hunting, was returned to his rightful 
possessor. Con took lifts in farmers’ carts until his old horse was 
found—the cap was never discovered—and then rode off home. 
As he reached his own door he turned to the man who came 
to take his exhausted old beast. The man thirsted for news of the 
row and the League. Con gave him no information—of the class 
he sought. 

“Tim,” he said, as he doffed the dented topper and wiped his 
forehead, ‘‘take the coat off the bay four-year-old. I'll ride him 
on Friday at Knockaveen.”’ 

‘The bay—that ye’r looking to sell? ’”’ cried Tim. ‘An’ wid 
the hounds! A hunthred pounds’ worth, an’ for yerself?” he 
stared amazed. 

‘Do as I tell ye,” said Con, shortly. ‘‘ He’s bound to go, the 
way he’s bred. If he gets a characther to hounds I might make 
more of him.” 

Con Cregan is converted. His bitter tongue lashes many 
things, but for the sake of the promised silence and the memory of 
his own good gallop his eloquence is often reserved for ardent 
praises of the “‘ shport.”’ 
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IN KRETE 
BY LADY WESTMACOTT 


IF you do not mind roughing it, from every point of view, go to 
Krete. But leave all idéa of luxury behind, ye who enter here, and 
be prepared to lose all idea of time; though whether vou do or not the 
Kretan will do it foryou. Even the getting there was characteristic 
of the place, as I eventually discovered. I had started from the 
Pirzeus on a small Greek steamer, and was reading alone on deck, 
hardly daring to think how brave I was to stop there at all (bad 
sailor that I am usually), when suddenly I heard a voice, and, 
looking up, saw the captain standing in front of me. He said in 
broken English: 

‘‘Very rough weather outside,” by which he meant when we 
had passed Cape Sunium. ‘Shall not be able to land at Candia 
to-morrow, so I shall stay all night at Syra, and go on in the 
morning to Khania.”’ 

This was a bombshell, but I screwed up courage to argue. 

**It looks quite fine,” I urged. 

Then, taking me by the arm, he said, ‘‘ Do you see those clouds 
on the horizon? Those mean a dreadful storm.” And with this 


he went on his way rejoicing. 
I was ‘‘ seized,” as the French say. Should I have time to get 


to the cabin before all this calamity was upon us? And yet there 
was no doubt that, so far, the sea was perfectly smooth, that the 
clouds looked quite harmless and very far away. But sugges- 
tion is a wonderful force. He had suggested the roughness to me, 
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and I responded by not feeling at all well; so I gathered up my 
rugs and book, and started below to prepare for the worst. Arrived 
at the saloon I saw two Englishmen reading peaceably, and to do 
as I had been done by was too strong for me. I went in and told 
them my tale, and it was some small comfort to me to see them 
thoroughly upset—mentally, not physically, as I was—by it too.”’ 

“Khania? Impossible! Are you sure it was the captain who 
told you? Did he speak English? Do you think you understood 
bins 

Before I could answer, the captain himself came in and re- 
peated to them the same story that he had told me on deck, and heh 
walked away when he had left them utterly flabbergasted. 

One of the Englishmen ran off to fetch his wife, and returned 
with her to think out the situation. She suggested waking up the 
only remaining first-class passenger, who was having forty winks in 
his cabin, and who, as having been to Krete before, might have 
some advice to offer. Accordingly he was dragged forth and the 
tale repeated to him, and then we five looked at each other blankly. 
Could anyone speak Italian? Yes, this latter gentleman could; so 
he was deputed to beard the captain on his deck and see if nothing 
could persuade him to land us at Candia. The Englishman and 
his wife were only going to Candia for two days, taking a return 
vessel to the Pirzeus; so that if the captain was obdurate, and they 
could not be landed at Candia, they would land at Syra that night 
and return to the Pirzeus next day. But here the Englishman who 
could talk Italian returned, and dashed our lingering hopes. The 
captain stuck to the same tale, and said that he should have to goto 
Khania next day as there was no harbour large enough at Candia 
for his boat to go in in bad weather. Upon which I thought it high 
time to be off; so I went to bed and waited for the storm, slept, and 
awoke at Syra in time to hear the Englishman and his wife landing; 
then I went to sleep again, and awoke in the morning much surprised 
to feel how smoothly we seemed to be going. I rang, and ascertained 
that we were en route for Candia—so much the better for me and for 
the rest of the passengers apparently. But how about the other 
two landed at Syra, and was the captain a practical joker or a little 
merry the night before, or what? I never found out, but this 
‘sort of” prepared me for what might be expected in Krete. 

The steamer got to Candia in the evening, and we landed in a 
small boat. The harbour is Venetian and picturesque (one of the 
towers of the moat was thrown down in the earthquake of 1856) ; 
the sheds for the galleys are still standing. On landing one goes 
into a small shed on the quay and writes one’s name. I had gone 
armed with a passport, but was never asked for it at all, and I hear 
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that it is quite unnecessary nowadays. A short walk leads you to 
the hotel, and, as Murray aptly remarks, ‘‘ hotel accommodation is 
extremely poor.” The largest hotel has only recently been built, 
but M. le propriétaire, for reasons best known to himself, has built 
the café and the restaurant all in one; indeed, worse, for a short flight 
of steps leads up from the former to the latter, so that one eats 
one’s meals in the restaurant just at smoke-level from the café below ; 
and one can watch the billiards and take stock of the Candian 
‘“‘blood”’ as he turns into the café for his drink or game of cards. 
However, all this is not the real Krete at all. The real Krete 
begins as you leave the town by the southern gateway, passing the 
lepers that are clustered in the outskirts, and find yourself on the 
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road to Knossus—Knossus, the very name of which stirs you, asso- 
ciated as it is with Minos and his Labryinth. 

In Krete one must not talk of distances by miles; Knossus, 
therefore, is about an hour’s ride from Candia, shut in by hills on 
three sides. In 1900 Mr. Arthur Evans purchased the site, and has 
worked there each season since. That a large pre-Mykenian settle- 
ment was here is undisputed, but the great excavation of interest to 
the ignorant traveller is, of course, the Palace of Minos, with its 
western and eastern court, its magazine, its throne-room, gal- 
leries, etc., all of which are now laid bare. To find oneself face 
to face with a civilisation part of it more than 2,000 B.C. is very 
awe-inspiring ; and that it was a civilisation a visit to the museum 
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at Candia will prove. A palace with three distinct storeys, perhaps 
a fourth, with windows to give light to the lower flights, with a 
system of drainage throughout quite modern in principle, terra- 
cotta drain pipes that you have to take Mr. Evans’s word were 
not made yesterday—all this makes up so enthralling a scene that, 
I assure you, one has the greatest difficulty to tear oneself away 
from it. Surely, if people only knew of this great work, the 
Kretan Exploration Fund would get more money than it knew 
what to do with, and Mr. Evans would be overwhelmed with 
visitors. It is the ‘‘sentiment ” of the place too, again to borrow a 
French word for which I know no English equivalent. From 
childhood we have all heard of King Minos, the offspring of Zeus 
and Europa, who went into a cave sacred to his father and received 
from him the laws for his island. Hesiod called him ‘“‘ the mightiest 
king of all mortals”; and it was his grandson who compelled the 
Athenians to send him at stated intervals seven boys and seven girls 
to Krete to be devoured by the Minotaur. At Knossus you can 
see what Mr. Evans describes as walled pits. After rejecting the 
idea that these were cisterns or store places for corn, he writes: 
‘In the royal residence some place was necessary for the safe- 
keeping of captives and hostages, and such by the conditions of the 
structure could not be found above ground. It does not seem un- 
reasonable to recognise in the deep-sunk walled chambers the 
dungeons of the Palace; in these deep pits with their cemented 
sides the captives would be as secure as those ‘ beneath the leads’ 
of Venice. The groans of these Minoan dungeons may well have 
found an echo in the tale of Theseus.” 

On turning one’s back on Knossus one felt that one had seen 
by far the most interesting place in Krete first; however, in a 
strange country everything is of interest to the traveller, and to 
him that hath eyes to see and ears to hear each turn of the road 
brings something new. I left Knossus then early in the morning 
and headed on my mule back for Candia; but instead of entering 
the town kept under its southern wall, underneath the British 
regiment barracks, and rode for some time in an easterly direction, 
then turned off to the south again. It was my first introduction 
to the so-called Turkish causeway, though I believe the Venetians 
were really responsible for these paved roads. I am sure no one 
has been responsible for them since. Ifa paving-stone got dislodged 
it has had to remain; and, as most of the travelling in Krete is up 
and down hill, the reader can imagine how the mule goes for a 
few yards, then balances on the edge of an upturned stone, finally 
overbalances on it, and slides on if going down hill, or scrambles 
and clatters on if going up hill. I must own, though, that the local 
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mule is wonderfully sure-footed, and, like the British Government, 
muddles through somehow. I stayed that night at Hagi Dheka, on 
the border of the Messara plain, getting there at 6 p.m., having 
halted for one hour in the middle of the day for lunch. 

Hagi Dheka is a most curious village; the guest-house is clean, 
and the walls of its courtyard are built up with stones from ancient 
buildings, some with inscriptions on them. To mount my mule in 
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the morning, I stood on the lowest step of an outside staircase, 
and saw by chance that I was standing on the capital of some 
column, and two or three of the steps bore inscriptions. Riding 
through the village a house was passed with a torso let into one of 
the walls; there was also a picturesque café with a column in front, 
with its Ionic volute upside down, a wreath of leaves stretching 
from it to a tree that formed the corresponding column of the 
portico; then through fields, whose dividing walls had all pieces 
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of dressed stone from ancient buildings worked into them, past 
Gortyns, the site of the Gortyns of the Iliad, to Phaestos, about’ 
a three hours’ ride. The Palace at Phaestos is in a most beautiful 
situation, on a hill looking up the Messara plain, with the river 
Elektra on its northern side; it has been excavated by the Italian 
school, who are now working about half-an-hour off. I rode 
back to Hagi Dheka in the afternoon through the olive woods 
of the Messara plain, and next day left about 9 a.m., crossing the 
Elektra and its branches several times, lunching near Pergos, and 
eventually arriving at Skhinias, in an absolute downpour of rain, 
about 5.30. Here a Kretan bride very hospitably lent me her house 
for the night, and very glad I was of its shelter. In the morning 
most of the village arrived to assist at my toilet, explaining that 
they had never seen a ‘‘ European”? woman before. As I pulled 
my dressing-case along the floor a scorpion ran out from under it, 
which surprised me, but the inhabitants did not seem in the least 
astonished. Once my dressing performed—a very public ceremony 
—I was taken by the ladies of Skhinias to see their village school, 
church, etc.; I was also taken into several ‘‘ interiors,” where the 
weaving-loom seemed to be the principal possession, and very pretty 
carpets and curtains do these skilful ladies weave. A glass of wine 
proffered by each of my hostesses made me mount my mule in a 
very good humour about eleven, with the liveliest recollections of 
the kindness of the Skhinians to strangers. I could only reward 
the pretty bride with a rather gaudy red silk neckerchief that I 
found in my luggage. 

From there to Biennos or Viano was quite a short march of 
three hours. The village is very prettily situated against the side 
of a hill. Otos and Ephialtes, the giants, are supposed to have 
fought and overcome Ares in this neighbourhood; anyhow, it gives 
a little local colour to think they did. 

The next day’s march was a fairly long one, but the scenery 
was very fine and varied, as indeed it had been all along, no two 
days being alike as regards the character of the country or 
vegetation. Allowing an hour for lunch, I reached Hierdpetros 
on the sea about four, having marched up and down hill, except 
for the last hour, which was along the sea coast, since eight in the 
morning. Huierapetros was not an inviting town. I was mobbed 
by the inhabitants on arrival, though they must be much more 
accustomed to the sight of foreigners than many of the people 
through whose villages I had passed. It was with thankfulness 
that I rode away in the morning, leaving the south coast of Krete 
now, and striking across the narrowest part of the island to Kavusi 
on the Gulf of Mirabello, a three hours’ very leisurely ride. 
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From Kavusi to Turloti, the following day, was only a four 
hours’ ride, all up and down hill again, with a beautiful view of 
Spinalongha and the Gulf of Mirabello. I had not time to ride 
from Kavusi to Gournia as I should have liked to do. It is being 
excavated by an American lady whom I heard lecture at Athens 
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this year on her finds; these are to be seen now in the museum at 
Candia. 

A frightful gale of wind was raging as I arrived at Turloti, 
and I was glad to take refuge in a café for the night, the obliging 
proprietor moving his traffic across the road. A thirsty soul called 
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in fairly late for a drink, and seemed much perturbed to find me 
in possession and the drinks gone. 

In pouring rain next day I arrived at Sitia, and there foolishly 
sent the mules back by road to Candia, as I was rather pressed for 
time, and was told that a Greek steamer was leaving Sitia for 
Candia on the following night, which would only take fourteen 
hours. Life was made unbearable meanwhile, what between 
the rain and the children—the latter devoting all their time before 
and after school to annoyance brought to a fine art. However, 
Friday—a weary, long day—came at length to a close, and I 
awaited—with a temper considerably shortened—the Greek steamer 
supposed to arrive at 10 p.m. and sail at midnight. But, as I said 
at the beginning, you have to learn to modify your ideas of time 
in Krete, and I thought myself fairly lucky when she arrived at 
4 a.m. on Saturday morning and I was taken on board. Had the 
captain started then all might have gone well, but he managed to 
dawdle on till mid-day, and by the time we did start the weather 
was beginning to be unsettled. Then I have not much recollection 
of anything till early on Sunday morning, when I woke up to 
find the steamer at anchor, and I was foolish enough to conclude 
that we must have arrived at Candia, and I praised St. Titus, the 
patron saint of Krete, too soon; for on arriving it had. been too 
rough to land at Candia, and we were taking shelter under the 
island of Dhia, about an hour’s steam from Candia, where Theseus 
is reputed to have forsaken Ariadne. Here we stayed all Sunday 
and Monday, till on Tuesday morning there was no flour left and 
provisions generally were running low. This did not interest me 
personally, but there were a good many steerage passengers, so the 
captain took the steamer over to Candia, hoping to signal to a 
native craft to bring us the flour, etc. Whether he succeeded in 
signalling I cannot say, anyhow no native craft did put out, and 
after two hours of standing on our heads, practically, in that awful 
sea, we found ourselves back at Dhia, I more dead than alive. 
The captain called it a petite promenade sur mer. Luckily, that 
evening the sea gradually calmed, and we were able to land in 
Candia. 

Travelling must be very good for one, I think, and very 
chastening to the senses. As I lay in bed in the selfsame hotel 
that I had thought so dirty and horrible not a fortnight before, it 
struck me what a very nice hotel it was—so clean, so comfortable. 
Compared to anywhere that I had slept since I left it, it seemed to 
be Ritz’s, Place Vendéme. I was quite glad of two days’ rest in 
this palace of luxury, before catching the steamer that was to 
take me back to the Pirzus. I also had time to ride back to 
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Knossus—Knossus that I had dreamt of day and night since first 
seeing it. There I found them on the brink of more startling 
discoveries—but I think these are secrets still, and it would be but 
a poor reward for Mr. Evans’s kind hospitality to me to give them 
away ; so, though I am dying to write what I saw, I can only advise 
the reader to go and see for himself; only do not go in February 
as I did, as, though the wild flowers are lovely and the spring at 
its best, with the almond and the fruit trees in full bloom, yet the 
weather is very treacherous by sea and by land, and I had more 
wet than fine days. But, looking back on the little that I saw— 
with so much left to see another time—I know that, in spite of the 
drawbacks of weather, it was well worth it, and that I should 
consider myself very lucky now could I find myself jogging along 
on my mule, the fields radiant with anemones, the snow-clad 
summits of Kretan Ida, perhaps, or Dikte in the distance, and the 
past surging in one’s head—here just opening enough to tempt one 
further, then closing down on one again in all its impenetrable 
mystery. 
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A PARTY TO BE AVOIDED 


SHOOTINGFACGI DE Nis 


BY LEONARD BROKE WILLOUGHBY 


Ir is really remarkable to take note of the large number of shooting 
accidents, many of which prove fatal, that occur each year. One 
constantly sees accounts in the daily papers of the body of So-and so 
being found lying near some hedge or stile, with one barrel of his gun 
discharged, but no evidence to prove actually how the ‘‘ accident ”’ 
took place; though there is, of course, the usual supposition that 
the trigger must have caught in something whilst he was getting 
over the stile or through an opening in the hedge. If this sort of 
‘‘accident ”’ were of very rare occurrence it would even then be a 
matter of surprise that anyone could be found so careless and 
unmindful of danger as to attempt to cross enclosures with gun 
at full cock, cr not placed at ‘safety.’ It is simply inexcusable 
in anyone, young or old, when in the possession of a gun, to 
attempt so foolish and risky a proceeding, but it leads to the con- 
viction that, as so many accidents do happen in this way, there 
must be a great number of ‘‘sportsmen” who, if not in years, are 
nevertheless in the elementary knowledge of sport simply babes. 
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But though the foregoing is 
bad enough in all conscience, 
how much worse, and crimi- 
nally so, is it for anyone, 
when with a party, to incur 
the very remotest risk! Yet 
which of us cannot recall a 
day when he has experienced 
the presence of some danger- 
ous man who, either through 
sheer ignorance or wicked 
carelessness, has pointed his 
gun at one or other of the 
party or of the beaters during 
the day's shoot ? 

It does not require a 
second glance to tell a sports- 
man whether a person is a 
novice with a gun; for the 
moment he picks it up his 
method of handling it speaks : ee 2 
eloquently. Perhaps men THE WRONG POSITION 





cannot be blamed for their want 
of knowledge, and though ignor- 
ant they may still be in a mea- 
sure safe until possibly the shoot- 
ing comes thick and fast, and 
the sheer excitement of letting 
off the gun rapidly causes them 
to do things which bring an- 
guish of soul, if not of body, 
tothe rest. ofthe party.But 
the gravest offender of the shoot- 
ing field is he who is wilfully 
careless. He may be a decent 
shot and know how to handle 
a gun, so far as shooting is con- 
cerned, but his methods are an 
abomination. There is probably 
nef bs we no one during the day who has 
a a 4 not some time or other been 

sr. FY) ; } \ 4 ‘““covered”’ by him. Jealous of 
THE RIGHT POSITION "getting shots, heis not particular 
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as to where he fires—down the line, into hedges adjoining roads, 
at low-flying pheasants, straight at cottages, beasts, haystacks, 
or some running-in dog. Such men we have all occasionally met, 
to our sorrow. 

Again, how often, even amongst men who in most things are 
careful in the field, do we not come across those who fail to practise 
the one simple safeguard of drawing their cartridges before crossing 
obstacles! There are many who never omit to do this, and to them 
it comes as natural to do it as to hold their guns in a safe position 
when walking. But how many are there who never think of per- 





INVITING AN ‘‘ ACCIDENT ”’ 


forming this simple action, thereby endangering not only their own 
safety but also that of others! To imagine that because a gun is 
even placed at ‘“‘safety”’ or ‘‘ half-cock” it is impossible for anything 
to cause it to be discharged is quite a fallacy, and hosts would 
be well advised if they made a point not only of withdrawing 
their cartridges, but also of requesting their guests to oblige 
them by doing the same most necessary thing. 

It is so easy to carry a gun in a really safe position when 
walking in line, 7.e., with muzzle pointing over the shoulder in an 
upward direction, and with the trigger-guard uppermost, or under - 
the arm with the muzzle pointing down a few yards to the front; 
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yet there are those who will persist in holding the weapon, in 
military parlance, at ‘“‘the support,’ with the muzzle raking the 
unfortunate gun on the left fore-and-aft at every stride, till at length 
as a gentle hint he perhaps mildly observes, ‘‘I see you are shooting 
with No. 6 shot?”? Some other thoughtless beings, in the excite- 
ment of walking up game, will hold their guns with both hands, 
with a finger all the time on the trigger, and heaven alone knows 
whether at any instant the muzzle may not be pointing at someone 
in the party, a beater, or the luckless dog. 

There are doubtless those who will scoff at all this as old 





A DANGEROUS NEIGHBOUR 


womanish, will argue that they never dream of drawing cartridges, 
that they know how to carry a gun with safety over the arm or in 
other fantastic ways, and that, having shot for a number of years, 
no accident has befallen them—so far. This may be very true, 
though it has come about more by good fortune than by good 
management ; still, it by no means follows that the same fortune will 
not some day prove fickle, and perhaps through a stumble, slip, or 
some trifling cause, that luck which has for so long befriended them 
will in an instant desert them, to their horror and lasting remorse. 
To be shot oneself is bad enough, but to shoot another, even if no 
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grave harm be done, is far worse, and many a man is now living 
heartbroken who has put away for ever his gun through a mishap 
which might easily have been avoided. That accidents will happen 
even to careful men isa fact; therefore, if such things be possible 
with them, how much more liable must careless men be to cause 
injury; and it is to them that these words of warning are directed. 
Could some men, who doubtless are perfectly satisfied with their 
own conduct in the field, overhear the remarks made by others 
who have probably been in terror, vainly trying to dodge from 
the direct line of fire most of the day, their self-esteem might 





CHANCING IT 


experience a fall; but such a fall as would prove a benefit to them 
in the future. 

If there be danger from these men when walking in line, imagine 
what neighbours they must be in the butts, or in partridge-driving 
or covert-shooting. Think of the gun following a low-flying bird 
and the probable consequent results. All know the extraordinary 
directions shot will take when glancing off, and instances are 
numerous of almost incredible angles from which mischief has been 
done. There is only one cure for the wilfully careless man, and 
that is not to invite him to shoot, or not to accept his invitations. 
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There is no difficulty whatever in handling a gun properly; 
common sense is quite sufficient to dictate what is right or 
wrong, whilst a child can understand that it must be improper to 
point at anybody or hold a gun in such a manner that if dis- 
charged the shot would strike a living creature at whom it was not 
aimed. 

To ulustrate the imbecility of some men, a clergyman was 
asked recently to shoot. At the end of a beat the host felt himself 





HOW NOT TO DO IT, AND HOW TO DO IT 


prodded in the back; turning round, he discovered that he had 
been pushed by the muzzle of a gun, whilst the reverend guest 
remarked, ‘‘I say, I cannot let this hammer down!” The gun was 
loaded ! 

In the sincere hope that the seeds of this article may not 
all fall on barren ground, but that some may perchance land on 
fertile soil and bring forth good results, a few modest hints 
are offered. The following rules once thoroughly in the mind 
will help the most verdant gunner to appear a far better sportsman, 
whilst at the same time his company will be more enjoyed by his 
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fellows in the field, to say nothing of the mitigation of anxiety to 
the host’s and keeper’s minds :-— 

In handling a gun, never, whether the gun be empty or 
loaded, point or hold it in such a manner as would cause 
anyone to be touched if it were discharged. i 

Never place the stock of the gun on the foot with muzzle 
directed to the face. 

Never carry the gun across the arm if anyone be walking 
on the side toward which the muzzle points. 





HOW GUNS SHOULD NOT BE HANDLED 


In carrying the gun over the shoulder, keep the stock well 
down, the muzzle well up, and the trigger-guard uppermost. 

When carrying the gun in both hands ready for a shot, hold 
it steady to the front, never wagging it round the horizon, raking 
everything and everybody. 

If the gun be carried under the arm, keep the muzzle pointing 
down a few feet in front in a direct line. 

On no account carry the gun in any fancy position of your 
Own Invention. 
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Always avoid putting cartridges in the gun till the party 
start walking in the field to shoot; and in the same way with- 
draw them at the end of a beat, or carry the gun open with breech 
exposed. 

In crossing obstacles always withdraw the cartridges, close 
the gun, and hand it to someone till you are clear or over. 

Be careful always in firing back, and in any case take time 
and be cool, for someone may be lagging behind. 





WAITING FOR DRIVEN BIRDS 


Never fire near a road, especially when walking towards 
one, for there may be someone there though you fail to notice 
anybody. 

Never fire in the direction of a house or building, or at 
birds flying in a line with beasts, or into a hedge, for someone 
may be on the other side. 

In covert-shooting it is necessary to be doubly cautious. This 
is where so many accidents occur, as it 1s not always possible to see 
the next gun. ‘Therefore, when placed in a certain position, never 
move an inch away from it, or you invite disaster. Ascertain for 
certain where the other guns are placed; never fire at a low-flying 
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bird; never risk shooting into a covert close to the beaters at a 
rabbit, even though the beaters, as they often do, call out that a 
rabbit is there. : 

Never fail in handing your gun to a loader or beater, when 
going to lunch or finishing the day, to draw the cartridges, as 
in some cases accidents have occurred through inexperienced 
servants imagining that because the gun is handed over it must 
be empty. 

Above all keep the fingers off the trigger till it is time 
to fire, and never fidget about with the hammers or mechanism, 
or take imaginary shots. 

Hold the gun firmly ready for immediate firing; keep the 
eyes well open looking to the front, the mind intent on the 
sport; walk carefully in line. 

If these few hints, elementary as they are, were always heeded, 
shooting would be far safer than it is, whilst accounts of acci- 
dental deaths or wounding would be rarities. 
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BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE great question with regard to a season’s racing is whether any 
of the contests which have marked it will remain memorable in 
Turf history, comprehensively considered ; and as this has certainly 
been the case in 1903, the year, notwithstanding its weak points, 
is by no means without claims to be considered remarkable. As 
a rule the character of the season is held to depend greatly upon 
what the three-year-olds have done, and, as it is assumed—cor- 
rectly for the most part, though there are exceptions of course— 
that the best of them have been out in the five “classic races,”’ it is 
upon the horses that run in these that the reputation of the 
year is chiefly based. Then one has to see what the older horses, 
whose characters are already established, have done to maintain 
their positions, and by no means the least important feature is 
an examination of the young horses who are to figure in the 
principal events of the coming season. 

Twelve months ago the two-year-old who seemed to have done 
best was Rock Sand. He had been beaten by his stable companion 
Flotsam in the Middle Park Plate, Greatorex splitting the pair, but 
had rectified matters by easily securing the Dewhurst Plate from 
Mead and Greatorex—the King’s colt, however, being in receipt of 
weight. Sermon had done well on occasions; the friends of 
Rabelais were endeavouring to persuade themselves that his trick 
of galloping with his mouth open and his ears back was a habit 
that really meant nothing; William Rufus was supposed to be an 
improving animal, and amongst the fillies Baroness La Fléche 
stood out; so that those unhappy beings who waste good ink 
during the winter in the preposterous business of suggesting what 
will win the One Thousand and Oaks were all convinced that she 
would assuredly take these races, in spite of the fact, so plainly 
demonstrated year after year, that a filly’s two-year-old form is as 
often as not no sort of guide to what she will do later on. 

Rock Sand made his first appearance this spring in a snow- 
storm which rendered it impossible to see across the course at the 
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Newmarket Craven Meeting, and for a moment it appeared that 
Love Charm, in receipt of 14 lb., was really sticking to him; but as 
to this we were told that Rock Sand was the sort of animal that 
would make a race with a donkey. He was expected to win the 
Two Thousand Guineas, and did so, showing himself about 7 lb. 
better than Flotsam, with Rabelais third. Going on to Epsom he 
had little difficulty in winning the Derby, his chief opponent being 
the French-bred Vinicius, who was second, two lengths behind, 
though his little jockey, J. Thompson, seemed unable to make the 
big colt do his best, and we had been warned, moreover, that 
Vinicius would not ‘‘get the course.” The St. James's =Palace 
Stakes at Ascot was a mere canter for Rock Sand, opposed by 
three very poor creatures in receipt of only 7lb.; and he also won 
the St. Leger very easily indeed from William Rufus and Mead, 
thus completing the treble event, previously accomplished by West 
Australian, Gladiateur, Lord Lyon, Ormonde, Common, Isinglass, 
Galtee More, Flying Fox, and Diamond Jubilee, some of these having 
doubtless been very good horses, and a few very lucky ones. How 
Rock Sand really ranks will be seen presently when we are dealing 
with races in which he met other than very bad three-year-olds. 

As regards the fillies, Baroness La Fléche, who was to have 
been the all-conquering heroine of the season, egregiously failed, 
and is now understood to have left the Turf with the one solitary 
success to her credit which she gained at Epsom in June last year. 
She started favourite for the One Thousand Guineas, which was an 
unsatisfactory race for the reason that Sun Rose and Hammerkop 
were hung up in the webbing of the gate, and ‘“‘left ’ so far that 
Prince Soltykoff’s filly seemed to have done something wonderful in 
getting second, beaten by Lord Falmouth’s Quintessence a length 
and a half. It was imagined by a great many really shrewd 
observers that in the Oaks, if all went well with her, Sun Rose 
would show that the One Thousand running was wrong, or rather - 
that she would win the Oaks with sufficient ease, for this stake was 
lost to Lord Falmouth by his omission to enter Quintessence. An 
accident happened at Epsom just after the field had rounded 
Tattenham Corner. The American-bred Dazzling fell, Sun Rose 
and Hammerkop were seriously interfered with, whilst Mornington 
Cannon on Our Lassie luckily avoided the scrimmage and won 
easily by three lengths from Hammerkop, with Skyscraper and 
Sun Rose short heads behind her. As for Quintessence, it became 
known afterwards that she had really been successful in the One 
Thousand with any amount in hand; and the other two engage- 
ments which she fulfilled—the Park Hill Stakes of Doncaster and 
the Newmarket Oaks—she won in a canter by several lengths. 
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Quintessence is to run no more, it is said, and it would be im- 
pertinent to criticise her owner for doing what he chooses with his 
own property. But at the same time it is always a matter for regret 
that good horses should be withdrawn from the Turf early in their 
careers when they might go on winning races, and when their real 
capacity has not been proved. For the object of the racehorse is 
to race, not to breed other racehorses to be retired in turn before 
it has been ascertained what they really are, and lovers of the sport 
were naturally anxious to see whether Quintessence was veritably a 
good animal—a fact not demonstrated by anything she has done. 
There seems little doubt, or practically no doubt at all, that 
the classic form this year has been very poor, and an impression 
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ZINFANDEL 
(Photograph by Clavence Hailey, Newmarket) 


prevails that by far the best three-year-old colt did not take part in 
these races, reference of course being made to Zinfandel. Poor 
Colonel Harry McCalmont’s death had disqualified the handsome 
son of Persimmon and Medora for his engagements, and this 
appeared at one time of the less importance, as Zinfandel, after 
having been well tried, had failed in his three attempts as a 
two-year-old, conveying a notion, indeed, that he would not do his 
best. During last spring, however, after he had passed into the 
possession of Lord Howard de Walden—a patron of the sport, 
keen and level-headed, whose appearance is to be most cordially 
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welcomed—Major Beatty tried him again with the most satisfactory 
results. The gallop, there can now be no harm in stating, showed 
him to be relatively a great deal better than Rising Glass (winner 
last year of over £12,000 in stakes) had ever been during the season 
in which he so greatly distinguished himself; and with 6st. 12 lb. to 
carry in the Manchester Cup Zinfandel was really a good thing. 
He subsequently cantered away with the Gold Vase at Ascot; had 
no difficulty in disposing of Wild Oats in the Gordon Stakes at 
Goodwood; trotted home for the Brighton Cup, and was an ex- 
ceedingly unlucky horse to lose the Cesarewitch carrying 8 st. 4 lb. 
With this severe burden for a three-year-old he was really beaten 
by the heavy going, for much of the course inthis extraordinary 
year was marsh and quagmire, and he was trying to give a good 
old horse no less than 23lb. of actual weight, which, considering 
weight for age, means practically 37 lb.; and Zinfandel received about 
a 2lb. beating. Discussing the performance after the race with so 
shrewd and experienced a judge as S. Darling, the Beckhampton 
trainer informed me that he reckoned Zinfandel to be a ro |b. better 
horse than Rock Sand; and from 7 to 10 1b. superior to the Derby 
winner was the estimate formed of him by other critics. 

This I take to be correct. Assuming it to be the fact, as 
currently reported, that Sceptre is 3st. in front of Grey Tick, 
a line is obtainable between Zinfandel and Rock Sand as follows. 
It is reckoned by some judges that in a finish that is fought out 
over the Cesarewitch course a pound means a length; this, how- 
ever, is not the conventional estimate, and we will say that Grey 
Tick gave the three-year-old a 2]b. beating for three parts of 
a length, and so at 6st. 11]b. represents Zinfandel at 8st. 4 lb. 
The latter is 351b. the better horse—z2z lb., and 14]b. weight 
for age. Sceptre is 42 lb. better than Grey Tick, so that Zinfandel 
is 7lb. behind her. Now, in the Jockey Club Stakes Sceptre 
should have given Rock Sand g lb. according to the conditions— 
four-year-olds g st. 5 lb., less 3 lb. for mares, three-year-olds 8 st. 7]b. 
She did give him 15 1b., however, and beat him so far and so easily 
that many good judges thought she had rolb. in hand. If so, this, 
added to the 61b. beyond sex allowance, makes her 16 lb. in front of 
Rock Sand, and we have seen that Zinfandel is 7 lb. behind her. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Zinfandel and Rock Sand may 
come together next year in order that we may see how far these 
calculations are correct. Zinfandel, possibly Quintessence, and it 
may also be Hackler’s Pride, go far to redeem the three-year-olds of 
the season. How good this last-named filly may be it is impossible 
to say, though it may safely be asserted that she is a great deal 
better than her four performances prior to the Cambridgeshire 
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make her out. In this last race she had only 6st. ro lb. to carry; 
but it is simply impossible to guess how much she had in hand, for 
she cantered in front of her field all the way.. Burses, who was 
second to her, is a four-year-old who also appeared a vastly better 
horse in the autumn than he had done in the spring and summer. 
He was confidently expected to win the Cambridgeshire with 
6 st. 12 lb., but Hackler’s Pride showed herself not far short of a 
28 lb. better animal—the beating was surely close on a stone, then 
9 or 101b. weight for age has to be added to this, together with sex 
allowance. Kilglass, who was third, was unlucky, for the reason 
that owing to indisposition his jockey, Miller, was unable to do 
him justice. The boy had weakened himself by wasting, and I have 
little doubt that in the future Kilglass will prove himself a better 
horse than the Cambridgeshire running suggests. 

Sceptre, who had been beaten a head for the Lincolnshire 
Handicap of 1902, was trained for the same race this year, and in 
spite of her g st. rlb. was confidently expected to winit. Her one 
weak point is that she begins slowly, but Mr. Sievier had been endea- 
vouring to school her to jump off, and believed that he had suc- 
ceeded in amending the fault. As usual, however, she “‘ dwelt ” when 
the barrier went up, took a long time getting into her stride, and 
greatly disappointed her admirers by finishing no nearer than fifth. 
Soon after the race she was sold to Mr. William Bass for a sum 
which I have not yet seén correctly stated, and do not mention 
myself because I was asked not to do so, but may add that it was 
nearer £30,000 than £20,000. There had been an idea that she 
would start for the Gold Cup, but Alec Taylor had not got her nearly 
to his liking by Ascot, and she was sent instead for the Hardwicke 
Stakes, for which she cantered home without being extended. 

There were, of course, other engagements in view for her, and 
one of the events which will make the year 1903 memorable was 
the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown on the 17th of July. Here she had 
to meet Ard Patrick at even weights (that is to say, at 3lb. sex 
allowance), and Rock Sand at weight for age; and we were to see 
for the first time what Rock Sand really was. His trainer, Black- 
well, is one of the keenest judges now following the profession, and 
he was reported to have said that Rock Sand was “the best horse 
he had ever seen.” This judgment coming from such a source 
greatly influenced men who had held by no means so lofty an opinion 
of the colt, with the result that the Derby winner started a strong 
favourite at 5 to 4, 7 to 4 being laid against Sceptre, 5 to 1 Ard 
Patrick, with Duke of Westminster and Oriole, who had unex- 
pectedly won the Coronation Stakes, outsiders. Mr. Sievier looked 
at his old favourite before the race, and proclaimed himself not 
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entirely satisfied with her. He doubted whether she was at her 
best, and subsequently Alec Taylor made no secret of the fact that 
she was not so. She rana great race nevertheless. Her jockey, 
Hardy, is not for a moment to be blamed for his failure ; but it was 
only in rgo1 that he began to ride, he has neither the strength nor 
the experience of Madden who rode Ard Patrick, and Madden had 
the luck of the race in being able to get on the rails at the turn. 
It was a desperate struggle ending in favour of Ard Patrick by a 
neck, and it may here be added that to have got the colt into the 
condition which enabled him, hard as he was to train, to win first 
the Princess of Wales’ Stakes and then the Eclipse reflected the 
very highest credit on Darling, a master of his profession who 
certainly has no superior, and is moreover approached in skill 
and knowledge by very few. Rock Sand was never for a moment 
dangerous; but the chief result of the Eclipse was to make sports- 
men eagerly desirous of seeing the three meet again in the Jockey 
Club Stakes. Admirers of the mare were convinced that she could 
be made at any rate a few pounds better, and the striding mile and 
three-quarters at Newmarket, it was also believed, would be more in 
her favour than the cramped Sandown course. As regards Ard 
Patrick disappointment was in store, as he was sold to go abroad. 
Rock Sand, however, had by no means lost his adherents. - Excuses 
of various kinds were made for his performance at Esher—he 
doubtless went short in the preliminary canter, but this is his habit— 
and instead of receiving glb. from Sceptre he was here to receive 
15 lb. His still faithful followers scorned the idea of his defeat, 
and odds were laid on him; but Sceptre, now at her best, beat him 
more easily if possible than she had done in the Eclipse, and her 
appearance in the Birdcage afterwards led to a scene of enthusiasm 
the like of which has never been known, at least in my experience 
of Newmarket. Enthusiastic onlookers waved their hats, cheered 
lustily, clapped their hands and went wild with delight, influenced 
purely by the satisfaction of having seen a great mare run a great 
race. It was a healthy and invigorating spectacle. 

Sceptre’s narrow victory at Kempton ten days later was not a 
true exhibition of her merit. On this occasion she was ridden by 
Madden, who rarely makes mistakes, but made one here by persist- 
ently trying for an opening on the rails where none existed or was 
at all likely to be found, and it was only when close to the post that 
he pulled round and had barely time to get home. Her two subse- 
quent races at Newmarket were practically walks over. The filly so 
far has secured £38,725 in stakes, and as her career is happily not 
yet ended may come near before she retires to the total of Isinglass. 

When the season opened several things seemed practically 
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certain. One of these was that with the King’s good-looking lot of 
two-year-olds His Majesty could not fail to have a great year; 
another was that Kingsclere would rather more than hold its own; 
and yet another that two horses bound to add largely to the total 
of their winnings were Rising Glass and St. Maclou. In each of 
these particulars the unexpected happened. His Majesty has won 
three races, all by the aid of the uncertain Mead; Kingsclere has 
had one of the worst years on record; and Rising Glass, only twice 
out, has been twice beaten. St. Maclou has indeed earned brackets, 
but a rooted disinclination to race led to his defeat on five occasions, 
and the two events this really good horse has carried off count for 
little, as he had only to canter away from his moderate opponents. 





SCEPTRE 
(Photograph by Mr. Hugh Peachey, Esher, Surrey) 


Coming to the two-year-olds, the Brocklesby fell to a then 
unnamed son of Orvieto and Virtus, afterwards called Marsden. 
He had not been expected to win, and was one of the ‘‘ 20 to 1 
others’ in the betting; the chief impression drawn from the race 
being that Brioche, who started first favourite and finished second, 
was certain to reverse the running when they met again; indeed, it 
was hoped that Brioche would train on and distinguish himself, 
though there was little idea that Marsden would have any such 
luck. No forecast could have been farther astray. Brioche did 
indeed win his next race, a stake worth £114, but he went from 
bad to worse, has never been in front since, and is now competing 
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unsuccessfully in Selling Plates; whilst Marsden has won good 
races, in the last of which he beat an animal who on his previous 
attempt had carried off a £2,000 stake, and also had behind him 
Glass Jug, winner of the Wokingham, and second to Scepire in 
last year’s Oaks. 

At the Newmarket Craven Mr. Leopold de Rothschild pro- 
duced a well-tried young one in Bass Rock, a grey son of Greyleg 
and Pindi, who won his race very easily and was set down as likely 
to train on. Another that had been talked about was Sir J. 
Blundell Maple’s Newsboy, who came out at Sandown, and with 
odds at 2 to r on him cantered away from sixteen opponents. 
Things grew interesting, therefore, when Newsboy and Bass Rock 
met in a Maiden Two-year-old Race at the Newmarket First 
Spring Meeting. The friends of both were confident, but Newsboy, 
with 3lb. the best of the weights, had likewise all the best of 
the race so far as Bass Rock went. While Lane and Kempton 
Cannon were riding against each other, however, neither observed 
Maher on Extradition, who swooped down and defeated Newsboy 
by a head. 

It was at the Newmarket Second Spring that two more 
two-year-olds of whom a great deal was expected came out for the 
first time—John o’ Gaunt, a son of St. Simon and La Fléche, and 
The Scribe, a son of St. Simon and La Fléche’s elder sister, 
Memoir. John o’ Gaunt, who got badly away, was beaten a head, 
in the hands of his owner’s brother, Mr. George Thursby, by Lord 
Rosebery’s Chelys. The Scribe, after seeming to be beaten, was 
cleverly pulled together by Mornington Cannon and won a neck; 
but of the two John o’ Gaunt was at the time regarded as much 
more likely to train on and distinguish himself, an estimate which 
may or may not prove correct, though in the Free Handicap The 
Scribe is set down as slightly the better of the pair. At the Epsom 
Summer Meeting Bass Rock showed that his running with Extra- 
dition was wrong, for the grey easily beat his Newmarket conqueror 
by two or three lengths. 

Ascot is, of course, the meeting where one often begins to find 
out something accurate about the two-year-olds, and the Coventry 
Stakes maintained its character. John o’ Gaunt shared favouritism 
with a mare from Kingsclere called Bitters, but Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild had in the race a son of St. Frusquin and Lady Love- 
rule named St. Amant, who, notwithstanding that he got badly away, 
won easily from Lancashire, with Bitters and John o’ Gaunt third and 
fourth. Later on the same afternoon Bass Rock and The Scribe 
tried conclusions, the former, with 5 |b. the best of the weights, winning 
only by a head, whilst Bass Rock next day distinguished himself by 
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beating the speedy three-year-old Earl’s Seat, Newsboy third two 
lengths away; but this running of Newsboy was doubtless wrong, 
as the little Hungarian boy, Janek, could not extend Sir Blundell 
Maple’s horse. A stable companion of Quintessence, Fiancée, 
made her first appearance in the following race, and justified the 
reputation which came with her by cantering home half a dozen 
lengths to the good. The New- Stakes on the Thursday brought 
out Montem, who had been second in the Acorn, and who here 
won easily from Santry and Lancashire, Rydal Head, who started 
favourite, failing to get nearer than fifth—not perhaps greatly to 
the surprise of John Porter, who said that the colt, not at his 
best, would probably run green. Another much talked about two- 
year-old was Mr. Arthur James’s Huntly, a son of Tarporley and 
Aboyne, who had been well tried, and only did what was expected 
of him when he cantered away from Queen’s Holiday and Hands 
Down. Unfortunately, he has gone wrong in his wind, and, 
like others of the Tarporleys, is apparently a rogue. Already people 
were beginning to argue as to whether the two-year-olds were 
or were not a good lot, which is always a waste of time so early 
in the season, and an entirely new complexion of affairs was to 
be witnessed at Sandown. 

The event here was the British Dominion Two-Year-Old Race, 
and it was supposed that John o’ Gaunt would compensate for the 
disappointments he had occasioned. He was a warm favourite, fol- 
lowed by Jack Hawthorn, a colt belonging to Mr. Musker, who was 
making his first appearance, and was said to have done something 
at home. But there was a rumour that Pretty Polly, a daughter of 
Gallinule and Admiration, had been well galloped with the Pet colt 
and was fancied by her owner, Major Eustace Loder, and her 
trainer, Mr. Gilpin. The barrier went up, and when the field had 
gone the hundred yards something carrying a yellow jacket with 
dark blue sleeves was seen to be a long way in front. It was Pretty 
Polly, running away with the race in the most ridiculous fashion 
possible. As she sped on she left her followers farther and farther 
behind. Trigg, who was riding her, looked back when about a 
furlong from home, and noting the gap between himself and his 
nearest pursuers actually began to pull up, the mare finally canter- 
ing past the post ten or twelve lengths in front of Vergia, who was 
second, with John o’ Gaunt in close attendance. The general idea 
was to regard the performance as too good to be true. Pretty Polly, 
it was thought, must have got away by herself; but the jockeys who 
rode in the race all agreed that it was an excellent start, and that 
certainly the winner gained no special advantage. Curiosity to see 
her again was natural, and she reappeared on the same course in 
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the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes. A field of eleven went to 
the post, and a couple of colts, Warrior and Flying Star, to both of: 
whom Pretty Polly was giving 16 lb. (or 19 lb. including sex allow- 
ance), were supposed to have great chances. But with gst. 6 1b. on 
her back Pretty Polly again had things all her own way and won 
at her ease. 

A good many racegoers were nevertheless still reluctant to 
regard her as a wonder, and when she went to Doncaster for the 
Champagne Stakes St. Amant had nearly as strong a following— 
indeed, not a few good judges had convinced themselves that Mr. de 
Rothschild’s colt was sure to beat her. St. Amant did not even get 
second, though it appears that he had been pricked by a blacksmith. 
Lancashire followed Pretty Polly home; Lane, who rode on this 
occasion, being content to canter past the post a length and a half 
in front. Would she stay? was the question when she went to 
the post for the Middle Park Plate against St. Amant and Lanca- 
shire amongst others. But the six furlongs troubled her no more 
than five. This time, indeed, St. Amant beat Lancashire, but 
Pretty Polly won in her usual style with ten or twelve pounds 
in hand. In the Criterion she frightened everything away but 
Hands Down, of whom she very readily disposed, and she ends 
the season unbeaten, never having really been asked to exert 
herself, with incidentally something over £13,000 to her credit, 
leaving ground for discussion during the winter as to whether she 
will or will not train on? Some Gallinules have notoriously failed 
to do so; others have thriven and prospered, and one can only 
guess. The filly is remarkably well set and furnished, is extra- 
ordinarily good behind the saddle, and might easily be mistaken for 
a four-year-old. There does not seem much scope for improvement, 
but at any rate this year she has shown herself to be a wonder. 
In the Free Handicap for two-year-olds she was placed 7]b. in 
front of St. Amant, Santry—a colt who, until he did badly at 
Sandown, was considered by many to be very likely the best of 
his sex—and an unnamed son of Jeddah and Postscript—who 
had done nothing to warrant the faintest suspicion that he was 
a good animal and probably is a bad one. Reckoning sex allow- 
ance, this is really making Pretty Polly rolb. in front of the 
colts, an estimate which I am inclined to consider under the mark. 

In the course of a comparatively brief article it is impossible 
to go into detail about all the animals that have distinguished 
themselves ; and nothing has been said about Henry the First, a 
son of Melton and Simena, who came out in a deluge at Hurst 
Park; but the result here need not be considered, as some horses 
refuse to face a raging storm, At Goodwood, however, he made 
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a race of it with St. Amant, and after winning several other stakes 
wound up by making a strong impression by the style in which 
he carried off the Dewhurst Plate. 

What will win the Derby? Santry is not engaged, nor is 
Newsboy, whom his friends consider second to none of the other 
colts. Judging by the Free Handicap, St. Amant and the Postscript 
colt ought to run a dead heat, with Lancashire and Mousqueton 
another dead heat a neck behind them, followed a head further 
behind by Hands Down and Henry the First ; but the Committee 
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of Handicappers is not likely to have given such a very straight tip 
as this. It would not at all surprise me, in spite of the Goodwood 
running, to find that next year Henry the First beats St. Amant. 
The Meltons, it is said, do not train on; some of them do not, 
others do—assuredly Best Man did, he having won thirteen out of 
fourteen consecutive races, and only lost the fourteenth by misad- 
venture; and Henry the First strikes me as an improving sort. 
Another colt that must be regarded with great respect is Rydal 
Head. The downs at Kingsclere have been in such a deplorable 
condition owing to the rain that John Porter has found it impos- 
sible to train his horses. Rydal Head, however, backward as he 
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was, finished third for the Dewhurst, and beyond doubt he could 
be made a good many pounds better. The situation is complicated 
by the fact that a colt called Clonmel made his first appearance at 
Sandown in good company towards the end of October and cantered 
away with the race, disposing of the Postscript colt at even weights 
by half-a-dozen lengths, Santry making a very poor show. Clonmel, 
who is of course not included in the Free Handicap which was 
made before he came out in public (Rydal Head is also omitted, 
notwithstanding that he ran at Ascot), may have unsuspected 
capacity, the more so as he is said to have done little work before 
his Sandown success. But whilst we are considering the English 
colts the French ones must certainly not be forgotten. M. Edmond 
Blanc has two sons of Flying Fox left in the Derby, Gouvernant 
and Ajax, and much is thought of both of them. With the 
exception of Pretty Polly the two-year-olds are probably bad, or 
at any rate far from good. Of the best of our lot, I am inclined 
at present to prefer Henry the First and Rydal Head. 

Of the fillies Fiancée is reckoned in the Free Handicap to 
come next after Pretty Polly, 18lb. behind her. Lord Falmouth’s 
daughter of St. Frusquin and Wise Virgin was unable to run during 
the autumn in consequence of a cough; she had won all her pre- 
vious three races, and may have been a little under-estimated by 
the handicappers. She is in the Oaks, as also is a good filly called 
Jean’s Folly, who has carried all before her in Ireland, though she 
has not yet run in this country; but her owner, Mr. Hall Walker, 
tells me that he shall have her prepared for Epsom. If Pretty 
Polly goes on well and stays, all the others might just as well remain 
at home unless they are anxious for the £200 second money; but 
what will stay and what will not, and whether a good two-year-old 
filly will be worth eighteen-pence for racing purposes as a three-year- 
old, are always doubtful points. 

A thing to be noted with regard to the year’s racing is the 
gradual disappearance of the American jockey. At one time the 
invaders seemed to be having things all their own way. One by 
one they have retired compulsorily or otherwise; now only three 
remain: Maher, Lyne, and J. H. Martin. The end of the season 
eained interest from the struggle for supremacy which was going 
on between Madden and Lane, who kept tying and passing each 
other, and at the time of writing are still fighting out their finish. 
The season has been notable for the performances of good horses 
in Sceptre, Zinfandel, and Pretty Polly; nor must Ard Patrick’s 
Eclipse be forgotten. By the aid of one of the two first-named 
we might next season keep the Gold Cup which this year went 
to France by the aid of Maximum II. 





Ir is peculiarly interesting to see how our forefathers raced, 
to contrast days of yore with the present time, to note what 
Newmarket was like in the eighteenth century, and compare 
the spectacle with Newmarket in the twentieth. This picture, 
reproduced from a painting by the famous Sartorius, affords an 
opportunity. The title on the frame explains that the artist 
purports to represent ‘‘ Lurcher beating Kitt Carr and Ormond, 
8st. 5 lb. each. A sweepstake of 500 guineas each. D.I. Spring 
Meeting, 1793.” We have described J. N. Sartorius as famous, and 
so he undoubtedly was. To him the owner of a racehorse of the 
period who wanted the animal to be remembered naturally went, and 
he is eulogised by contemporary critics for depicting scenes with 
extraordinary spirit, accuracy, and vigour. The present generation 
look at paintings of horses in action with different eyes. We do 
not believe that Lurcher and his two rivals all moved thus in unison 
with their hind feet on the ground and their forequarters raised. 
That was the conviction of Sartorius’s day, and indeed all animals 
were supposed to go in precisely the same fashion. In the hall 
at Badminton there is, or was, a quaint stag-hunting picture, quarry 
(three lengths in front of the leaders of the pack), hounds, and horses 
all prancing in an exaggeration of the attitudes Sartorius drew. 
Later, horses were always drawn with fore and hind legs on the 
stretch, out front and back; but the camera by slow degrees showed 
new, and at first almost ridiculously surprising, action. One wonders 
how horses will be painted a generation hence. 

As for the picture of which the copy is given, the race seems to 
have attracted very little notice if the ‘‘crowd”’ be faithfully por- 
trayed, seeing that 500 guineas each was a considerable stake at the 
time and that the animals represented class. ‘‘ D.I.,’’ most readers 
are aware, signifies ‘‘ Ditch In,” a course not now used: it was from 
the Running Gap to the end of the Beacon Course, that is, the 
winning post ‘‘at the top of the town,” 2 miles 118 yards: some five 
races every year now finish there. Lurcher’s great-grandson was 
called Birmingham, and won the St. Leger of 1830, in a great 
measure, it is said, because he was a very powerful colt, and the 
weather and going being extremely bad he was able to get through 
the dirt. Kitt Carr we cannot trace, but Ormond had responsibility 
for a “‘classic’’ winner—Lord G. H. Cavendish’s unnamed daughter 
of Godolphin and Mouse, who won the One Thousand of 1829, 
Mouse being by Sir David—Louisa, by Ormond. 
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SLIPPER’S A B C OF FoxHunTinG. By E. CE. Somerville; Mirena 
Joint Author of ‘‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” 
etc. Longmans, Green & Co. London, New York, and 
Bombay. 


Miss Somerville needs no recommendation to readers of the 
Badminton Magazine, though here she appears in comparatively 
new guise. Occasionally she has illustrated some of the stories 
which we have had the pleasure of publishing, and illustrated them 
quite well enough to convey an entertaining idea of the personages 
and incidents depicted. She has never before, however, done any- 
thing pictorial that approaches in merit to the large coloured illus- 
trations in this diverting volume. It is, indeed, as artist that she 
now appeals to her public, for this is a picture book, the letterpress 
consisting merely of a couplet or quatrain explanatory of the design. 
The letters after Miss Somerville’s name form a guarantee that she 
thoroughly understands her subject, though readers who are 
acquainted with her stories certainly do not need any warrant in 
this direction. The quaint Irish phraseology in which her verses 
are cast is not the least amusing part of them. Naturally she 
begins at the beginning: 

A is for Alphabet. 


Faith ! I’m in dhread 
It’s hardly Ill battle it out up to Z! 


There was, however, no cause for alarm; the alphabet is run 
through at a capital pace all the way. ‘‘C”’ shows the Master 
saying something to a too ardent follower: 
C is for Check. 
If ye go any faster 
Yell be apt to be dhrawn into chat 
With the Master. 


The next picture is of the quarry gone to ground: 


D was the Dhrain that the fox got inside in: 
Bad luck to the cowardly shkamer for hidin’ ! 


““K”’ is a peasant who has been ‘‘dhrawn into chat”: 


K is the Kick that killed Kinahane dead. 
I’d be sorry to mention 
The words that he said. 
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We also like ‘*P”-—a peasant woman expostulating with the 
Secretary of the Poultry Fund: 

-P was the Price of a nate little hin 

That the foxes ate over and over agin. 
These specimens are typical, and it will suffice to say that the 
pictures are as good as the verses. 


THE GuN: AFIELD AND AFLOAT. By Henry Sharp. With illus- 
trations by Herbert Sharp. London: Chapman & Hall, 
Limited. 1904. 

The smaller portion of this book is welcome and serviceable. It 
deals with the gun, and is written by an expert who speaks from 
personal experience. Improvements are constantly being made in 
the manufacture of firearms, and Chapter III., which treats of ‘‘ Gun 
Testing, Target Results and Shot Gun Patterns,” will appeal to 
all shooting men, large numbers of whom go out, and very pos- 
sibly kill a tolerable share of the bag, without really possessing any 
of the information which would in many respects be useful to them 
and also add to the interest of the day. The chapter on ‘‘ Ammuni- 
tion” has the same merit, and that on dogs is also well done; it 
is always of interest to read what an experienced dog-master has 
to say about the animals-that share his sport—though, by the way, 
it is surely unnecessary to drag out once more the poor, feeble, old 
familiar commonplaces about the “‘ pleasure derivable from shooting 
over a brace of well-broken dogs,” and the relative gratification of 
shooting a small head of game in this way as compared with treble 
the quantity killed by means of driving. If Mr. Sharp would restore 
two or three of the English counties to the condition they were in a 
century ago, when agriculture was carried on in a totally different 
fashion, and the land was generally wilder, it would be possible to 
test both methods; but he knows better than most people why the 
brace of well-broken dogs are useless over wide districts of England, 
and why therefore it is absurd to write about them as he does. 
The poodle as an adjunct in the shooting-field is, we must confess, 
new tous. The author thinks that one which he owned might have 
proved particularly serviceable ; but we doubt whether a poodle would 
stand hard work. The latter portion of the book was not needed. It 
consists of descriptions of grouse, pheasant, partridge, woodcock, 
snipe, various wildfowl, etc., treated for the most part briefly, and 
the author seems to have nothing to say that has not been said very 
many times before by writers who possessed equal knowledge, and 
conveyed it with at least equal success. The pictures have the 
merit of being drawn by an artist thoroughly acquainted with the 
subjects he illustrates. 
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BriTisH DoGs: THE VARIOUS BREEDS. By R. D. Drury.  Illus- 
trated. 3rd Edition. London: L. Upcott Gill. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Son. 


Most men who have had much to do with dogs are acquainted 
with the previous editions of this book, made up to a great extent 
of contributions from well-chosen specialists. We do not know a 
more authoritative volume, and the third edition was rendered 
desirable by the fact that new varieties of dog from time to time 
have of late years become popular. Many persons who fancy that 
they are well acquainted with canine matters will probably find in 
this volume a great deal that they did not know. Not every man, 
for instance—comparatively few men, it may be suspected—could 
tell one very much about the “‘ dogue de Bordeaux,” though at the 
same time we are not for one single moment formulating a plea for 
his introduction, as he is by no means picturesque, and of no use, 


being, in fact, ‘‘ essentially a gladiator.” Even at the present day, 
it is said, he is “‘ constantly pitted against the bear, the bull, and 
other animals, besides against members of his own tribe.” Such 


dogs are not wanted here. The whippet has developed to so great 
an extent of late years—especially in the South of England, for he 
has long been a popular creature in the North—that the chapter 
on his latest developments will be read with interest. Whippet 
racing is a harmless and tolerably entertaining sport, differing 
therein from rabbit coursing, one of the most barbarous and 
detestable practices now in vogue amongst English barbarians. 
The race dog—the whippet—may be anything from g lb. to 24 |b. 
in weight, and the spectacle is quaint when two animals of widely 
different sizes are drawn against each other. It is not unlikely that 
many readers have never seen a whippet race. The dogs are some- 
times weighted, like racehorses, or so we gather; in the races we 
have seen the handicap was by means of starts of certain distances. 
They compete on a course 200 yards in length. Each is held by 
his owner or trainer until the pistol gives the signal for a start; and 
while the competitors are on the mark someone whom the dog 
knows runs down the course, carrying a handkerchief or some 
conspicuous article, turning every now and again to encourage the 
animal to follow him. It may easily be imagined that the dogs 
delight in the sport, and it is pleasant to see the care their masters 
bestow upon them as they carry them about decorated in smart 
clothing. The chapter on Bassets derives importance from the 
fact that these quaint little hounds seem to be making way. 
““Bassets in France,” the writer says, “‘take the place ofmoun 
spaniels, driving everything before them, and making such a noise 
that neither boar nor rabbit is likely to remain in cover.” In this 
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country, he continues, ‘‘ game is generally too plentiful and highly 
preserved for them to be much used.” As regards plentifulness it 
need scarcely be said that in this respect estates differ widely, and 
at more than one place in England we have had excellent sport 
shooting with bassets. A good many of the blocks in this volume 


are badly printed, but that is the only fault we can find with an 
excellent book. 


HUNTING, RACING, AND PoLo THINGS, AND How To CLEAN THEM. 
By H. C. Dale. The County Publishing Company, Dar- 
lington and London. 


The frontispiece of this quaint little volume shows, in colour, a 
pair of top boots cleaned, a pair of butcher boots splashed with 
mud, and a brown polo boot—the fellow is missing. Such a picture 
naturally raises curiosity. Dale, however, is—at least, for the sake 
of some fortunate master, we hope the present tense may be used— 
a valet, and he has written a book of instructions to his fellow 
servants by which there is no doubt that they and their employers 
will benefit immensely if Dale’s brethren take his precepts to heart 
and follow his practices. He was in the service of the late 
Mr. Drybrough, the accomplished polo player who so lamentably 
met his death when engaged in his favourite game; and certainly 
Dale should know all about boots, for his master had no fewer 
than seventy pairs. There is something almost pathetic in Dale’s 
account of how by degrees a whole pair of boots was entrusted to 
him to clean. To begin with, he was only allowed to exercise his 
art on the spurs, spur straps, and the parts that required blacking, 
the butler always cleaning and papering the tops; but in course of 
time the tops were also handed to Dale; still later on he was 
allowed to paste breeches, then to polish and finish them off, and 
finally to turn his master out in the immaculate style which was 
his ardent pride. The care of every portion of a gentleman’s 
equipment is elaborately dealt with, and Dale has quite a sym- 
pathetic regard for the objects for which he is responsible. Thus 
he declares that thongs should never be hung in any way but ina 
perpendicular fashion from a hook; to twist one round a crop and 
hang it thus is not only unsportsmanlike but “ unfair on the thong.” 
No really conscientious person would behave to a thong otherwise than 
fairly. If by any strange chance Dale is without a place, the publi- 
cation of this book should create a keen demand for his services. 
He never forgets, and no detail is too small for him. This, for 
instance, is what he points out a good valet does when starting on 
a journey: “‘ When you arrive at the station give the porter instruc- 
tions as to where you require the luggage to be labelledto. Accom- 
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pany the porter to the train and see the luggage placed in the van, 
taking notice which van it has been put into. Next secure your 
master a seat in a first-class carrliage—a smoking compartment if 
preferred by your master—place his dressing-bag or dressing-case in 
the carriage, also his rug. Always have a cap handy for your 
master to wear, likewise a book to read, not forgetting his pipe and 
tobacco, cigar and cigarette cases, and matches, should he be a 
smoker. Last of all, remember to get the tickets. ‘When your master 
arrives escort him to the carriage in which you have placed his 
things, then take your own seat. If the train stops at any of the 
stations on the way it would be advisable to get out and see if your 
master requires anything.”’ So he continues with a further recital 
of what is to be done on arrival. There is also a little hint for 
valets on their own account. ‘‘ You should take your own dress 
clothes. You may not be required to wait at dinner, but there are 
some houses where you would be out of place taking your meals in 
the steward’s or housekeeper’s room without dress clothes.” The 
housekeeper and lady’s maid will, of course, wear low dresses, 
and put on their pearls or diamonds, whichever they may consider 
best. Naturally they cannot be waited upon by menials who are 
not also in full dress, and, on the whole, Mr. Dale’s book should be 
exceedingly popular amongst tailors. 


THE Mopest MAn’s Motor. By Major C.G. Matson. London: 
Lawrence & Bullen, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Many readers of this Magazine—all, in fact, who have any 
interest in motoring—will, we are sure, cordially welcome this little 
book, a republication in handy form and shape of the articles which 
Major Matson has at times during the present year contributed to 
these pages. He has ascertained that a motor may be kept much 
more cheaply than a pony carriage, and is in every way immeasur- 
ably more serviceable. For economical motoring, which is the 
modest motorist’s chief aim, it is, of course, necessary that the 
owner of the car should attend to it himself, keep it in going order, 
execute simple repairs, understand its construction, and know how to 
deal with it. This little book contains detailed information, expressed 
in the simplest possible language, as to how these things may be done. 
Some of the volume is, therefore, necessarily technical—it would 
be of little use were it not so—but Major Matson has a keen sense 
of humour, he writes well, and every now and then, deviating from 
these technical matters, he introduces irresistibly entertaining anec- 
dotes, comments, and descriptions. We have no hesitation in saying 
that to the ‘modest man” who desires to set up an economical 
motor this little volume will prove simply invaluable, and he will be 
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a very grave motorist if he can read some of the pages without a 
hearty laugh. 


SELF DEFENCE: Being a Guide to Boxing, Quarterstaff, and Bayo- 
net Practice, the Walking Stick, Cudgel, Fencing, etc. By 
R. G. Allanson-Winn and Charles Edward Walker. With 
Outline Illustrations and Diagrams. London: Lawrence & 
Bullen, Ltd., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


The authors explain that their object in writing this book is to 
describe the best methods by which a man, whether armed or un- 
armed, may protect himself from assault; and they appear to be 
peculiarly competent for the task they have undertaken. Their 
instructions about boxing are very comprehensively put, the con- 
stant references to various well-known fighters showing their 
familiarity with the subject ; and it is probable that timid people, 
at any rate if they are not too timid, will derive comfort from the 
chapter on the walking stick, etc., which is intended to show how a 
man may take care of himself. An umbrella (‘“‘ the homely gamp,” 
as the authors describe it) may prove an excellent weapon of offence 
or defence in the hands of anyone who knows howto use it for other 
purposes than that of keeping off the rain. They do not pretend that 
it is much good for hitting putposes, ‘‘ but by grasping it firmly with 
both hands, as one would grasp a rifle when at bayonet exercise, it 
may be most efficacious in warding off blows and prodding the faces 
and stomachs of,assailants.’’ The authors do not like life-preservers. 
‘““Tf you happen to catch an opponent anything like a heavy blow 
on the side of the head with the six or seven ounces of heavy metal 
you will very probably fracture his skull and kill him.” That, they 
think, is going a little bit too far. A good stroke with a strong heavy 
stick will knock your antagonist senseless for-a sufficient time, and 
“that is really all you want.” Also they object to knuckle-dusters, 
not so much, apparently, because of the damage they do, as because 
‘‘ the true hitting knuckles cannot be properly used.” The chapters 
on Fencing convey much information to the novice. 


IACEHORSE FORM. F. Wear, 173, Fleet Street: 


These little volumes, which are issued in weekly and monthly 
parts, meet a want which has long been felt by men who “go 
racing.”’ Various other Turf guides have of course been, and are 
being, weekly issued, and those who study them learn by how much 
races have been won, and what distance separated the second and 
third. But when one horse beats another by half a length it may — 
mean that he has 3 lb. in hand, or 13 lb., or possibly 23 Ib. 
Mr. Wear adds information as to what the beating really means. 
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Thus, for instance, in the Molyneux Plate at Liverpool, His Lord- 
ship finished a length and a half in front of Speculator, and anyone 
who saw this stated in a Turf guide would assume that the winner 
had some 7 lb. in hand. A little note in italics states, however, 
that Speculator was eased, and the beating is put down at rb. only. 
Everything, of course, depends upon the correctness of these 
estimates, but our experience of various races we have seen leads us 
to place considerable confidence in Mr. Wear’s accuracy. Notes 
are also made when necessary—and a good point about the book is 
that these notes are not overdone, and only inserted when there is 
really something to be said—as to animals that get badly off, are 
left, run wide, begin slowly, -get shut in, and so forth. The one 
thing lacking in the book is the pedigree of the various horses 
mentioned in the index. Nothing is more common than the desire 
to know how an animal is bred, and the names of sires and dams 
are omitted. In other particulars this guide is immeasurably the 
best we have ever seen. 


Fur, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. THE WoopcCOCK AND SNIPE. 
By L. H. De Visme Shaw, with contributions by R. J. Ussher 
and Alex. Innes Shand. Illustrated by Archibald Thorburn. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1903. 


It is asomewhat delicate task to review this volume in these 
pages, for the reason that the editor of the Fur, Feather, and Fin 
Series is also the editor of the Badminton Magazine; and com- 
mendation would possibly be held to come under the head of that 
self praise which is no recommendation. The success of the previous 
volumes is, however, assuredly beyond question, and we may at any 
rate briefly draw attention to the present issue. 


GREAT MASTERS. 


Though not properly coming under the head of ‘‘ Books on 
Sport,” we may take the opportunity of expressing admiration for the 
series of photogravure reproductions of ‘‘the finest works of the 
most famous painters from I400 to 1800,” which are now being 
issued by Mr. William Heinemann, of Bedford Street, in conjunction 
with leading publishers in Paris and Berlin. Two parts, each 
containing four pictures, have been published, and they are really 
superb examples of what can be done by the best processes of 
modern art. Introductions and descriptive text are furnished by 
Sir Martin Conway, Slade Professor at Cambridge. 
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THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these wili also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the December competition will be announced in 
the February issue. 


ere OCC hen © MIP HT EL N 

The Prize in the October competition has been divided 
among the following competitors:—Mr. Hugh Peachey, Esher, 
Surrey; Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington; the Hon. Mrs. Robert Boyle, 
Queensferry, N.B.; Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, County Down; 
Poieeviers|. NV. Kerr; Prestbury, Gloucestershire; Mrs. H® FE. 
Chafy, Rous Leach Court, Worcestershire; Miss Ethel Stafford , 
Great Berkhampstead, Herts; and Mr. W. Astor, junr., Carlton 
House Terrace, S.W. 
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ROTTEN ROW 
Photograph by Mr. F G. Callcott, Teddington 





FREE GYMNASTICS ON H.M.S. ‘‘ CALEDONIA’’ TRAINING SHIP FOR BOYS 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY 


Photograph by the Hon. Mrs. Robert Boyle, H.M.S. ‘‘ Caledonia,” Queensferry, N.B. 
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SEA GULLS FEEDING, BELFAST HARBOUR 
Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Co. Down 





”) 


MEET OF ‘‘THE KING’S 
Photograph by Mr. P. W. Black, Blackheath, Clontarf, Co. Dublin 


OTTER HOUNDS AT LISMORE, CO. WATERFORD 
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LEAPFROG AT MAKER CAMP 


Photograph by Capt. W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury, Gloucestershire 





TEDWORTH HUNT PUPPY SHOW 
Photograph by Miss M. Best, Abbott’s Ann, Andover 
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COACHING 


Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W. 





SWIMMING OFF THE COAST OF SARK 


Photograph by Mrs. H. E. Chafy, Rous Leach Court, Worcestershire 
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START FOR THE GRAND CRITERION, OSTEND, 1903 


Photograph by Mr. C. N. Curtis, South Croydon 





OBSTACLE RACE, ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE SPORTS 


Photograph by Mrs. Charles Crutchley, Longford, Derby 
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CAPTAIN OTTO GROSSMAN, THE WATER WALKER AT KINGSTON 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington : 





THE WALL GAME AT ETON 


Photograph by Mr. W. McMinnies, Eton Coliege, Winsor 
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DHE KINGSTON EIGHT At HENLEY 


Photograph by Mr. A. K. Hannay, Sefton Park, Liverfool 





A THREE BALL MATCH AT NEWCASTLE, CO. DOWN 


Mr. H. E. Reade, Irish champion, leaning on putter 


Photograph by Miss M. E. Stuart, Dergmony, Omagh, Co. Tyrone 
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FINISH OF THE TRANSVAAL CIVIL SERVICE GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE RACE 
FROM JOHANNESBURG TO PRETORIA 2 


Photograph by Mr. Alan Macleay, Customs Department, Pretoria 
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‘*4’ GROUND SWELL’’—THE BATH, DANCING LEDGE 


Photograph by Mr. A. W. Howell, Langton Matravers, Wareham 
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CURRAGH, JULY I903—-FINISH FOR THE ROYAL PLATE 


Photograph by Myr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County, Iveland 





RUGBY FOOTBALL—A ‘‘ LINE OUT’’ IN A HOUSE MATCH AT SHERBORNE SCHOOL 


Photograph by Mr. W. H. Woodforde, Spondon, Derby 
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THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS CROSSING BURY FORD ON 
THE WAY HOME 


Photograph by Miss Ethel Stafford, Great Berkhampstead, Herts 





SHOOTING AND FISHING EXPEDITION ON AN ARGYLLSHIRE LOCH 


Photograph by Miss Cana Bacon, Auchinellan, Lochgilphead, N.B. 
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TENT PEGGING 
Photographs by Mr. W. Astor, junr., Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
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